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PREFACE 


This book has been written at the request oi 
my students, and is published in the hope that 
others too would find it useful in their work 

The aim of the author has been to confine the 
subject matter of the book mainly to the needs of 
students preparing for the I ntermediate Examina - 
tion . Wherever necessary, additional information 
has been given in small print in the form of 
foot-notes to make the book useful even to adv meed 
students. 

Figures, charts and diagrams have been freely 
used throughout, and practical and numerical work 
has been alloted a special section. Illustrations 
have been taken from everyday life in India, 'and 
as up-to-date an account has been given as possible. 
At many places comparative tables for other 
countries have also been given to arouse interest 
and stimulate thought. 

One of the greatest difficulties for the beginner 
is that of selection from the enormous mass of 
subject matter scattered over in different publica- 
tions, and of grasping the continuity and inter- 
relation of the various topics. The author has, 
therefore, assimilated into the body of the book 
all that is required from standard writers on 
Economics and from Govt, publications and reports, 
without forgetting the need of presenting the 
subject-matter in a manner in which it may -be 
most easily grasped by Indian students making 
their first acquaintance with the subject. 

It is hoped that students will find in the book 
all the information they need, and will find the 
study of it pleasant and stimulating. 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


In this edition a few slips have been corrected, 
some facts and figures have been brought up-to- 
date, and certain portions have been re-written. 
The aim throughout has been to make the book as 
useful to the students as possible. The book, of- 
course, claims no originality— the author has 
proceeded ajong generally accepted lines, and has 
only tried to put the principles of Economics before 
the students in a simple and easily understandable 
form. 


30th Sept, 1945. 


The Author 
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INTRODUCTORY 



CHAPTER 1 

WHAT IS ECONOMICS ? 


Definition of Economics : — 

If we look around us in this world we find that 
we all have certain wants or desires which need to 
be satisfied: when we feel hungry, we want food; 
when the winter season is on, we want clothes; when 
it rains or dust-storms coni' 1 , we want houses; when 
we fall ill, - we want doctors and medicines; when 
we have to educate children, we want books and 
teachers. Similarly, we want pictures, musical 
instruments, articles of furniture, motor cars, rail- 
ways, and a thousand and one other comforts and 
luxuries — for our wants are always increasing and 
know no end. 

Now the means by which these wants can be 
satisfied in this world are scarce. There is not 
enough of everything for everybody in this world. 
Certain things like air, water, and sunshine are 
free gifts of Nature, and are available in abundance; 
but most other things that we want and desire can- 
not be obtained without effort — we have to work 
and increase the quantity of goods so as to make 
up for their insufficiency. Thus we find that every 
one of us in daily life is making these efforts in one 
form or the other. Men, women, and children work 
in the field from morning till evening; labourers work 
in the factory, and clerks in the office^for long 
hours; shopkeepers sit in their shops from early 
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morning till late in tbe evening; railway servants 
and watobmen work even daring tbe nights; dootorB 
attend to their patients at all odd hours; lawyers 
are willing to do all kinds of work for their clients; 
students go on working hard on their books; and 
'the whole world, indeed, is at work. 

Man is a bundle of wants , and makes efforts 
to satisfy these wants. The things that satisfy the 
wants, and are scarce , are known as economic goods 
(or wealth); and the efforts that are made , or the 
activities that are undertaken , to satisfy these wants 
are biown as economic activities. And the study 
of these wants and activities of man — “the wealth- 
getting and the loealtfausmg activities" —is known 
as Economics. 

Very simply stated, Economics seeks to explain 
what ib daily going on all around us — how people, 
youDg and old, men and women are all striving to 
earn a living ( { ‘Pef hi khatu as they say). [We 
must, however, note here that non-economic activities 
of human beings lie beyond the province of Econo* 
mica. For example, Gandhi and Jinnah work for 
the country out of a Bpirit of patriotism; students 
play cricket and tennis for the sake of pleasure; and 
mothers look after their children out of love and 
aSection. Such activities are non economic as they 
are not undertaken for the sake of wealth ("Pet hi 
Kluitir and they are not considered in Economics. 

.Coming now to the definition of Economics by 
great writers on the subject, here are some of the 
detibitions: — 
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Just as in a football game, the man who knows 
the game fixes his attention on or near the ball to 
watch the movements of the players intent upon 
kicking or clearing the ball, similarly, in the eco- 
nomic game, we want to study those movements of 
the people which centre round wealth and we fix our 
attention upon wealth so that we may study these 
movements better. The subject of our study, 
however is not wealth, but man and his welfare. 

(2) Though Economics is the study of man, it 
is only a part of the study of man. It concerns 
itself with only the economic aspect of his activities. 

Man's activities are said to be of two binds 
(i) economic , i. e. activities which deal with wealth, 
with what men do in order to acquire and use 
wealth— money-getting and money-spending activi- 
ties ; and (ii) non-economic i. e., activities arising out 
of love, family affection, spirit of patriotism, or com- 
munalism, love of art, pity, shame, religion, etc., etc., 
e. g., a wife attending her husband in the sick-bed ; 
a mother taking care of her child ; a musician sing- 
ing for pleasure ( not for money ) or a tourist climb- 
ing a mountain merely to enjoy the beauties of 
.Nature ; a person going to a temple to worship his 
gods ; a person helping in the organisation of the 
Hindu Sabha or the Muslim League ; and a Gandhi 
or Budha going out to preach “Ahimsa*’. And, in 
Economics, we are said to be concerned with only 
the former class of activities. 

Modern economists, however, think that this is 
not the correct view. They believe that activities 
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as such cannot be economic or non economic, but 
that every activity of man baB an economic 
aspect, a political aspect, a religions aspect, etc , 
etc and Economics seeks to Btudy the economio 
aspect of all of man's activities 

However, by saying that every activity of man 
has an economio aspeot, it is not meant that man 
is always led by the motive of wealth and by no 
other motive, or that he works Bimply to serve 
hts self-interest and never does anything out of 
love or affection, sentiment or patriotism Suoh 
was the belief of the earlier economists who bad 
the conception of the ‘economic man’, and 
thought that he was always actuated by the 
desire for wealth, and never did an> thing except 
for the sake of wealth — for example, they thought 
that if the father took caro of child it was in the 
hope of getting wealth and comfort from the child 
later on, and if the wife attended her husband on 
the 8iok bed, it was because the husband provided 
material comforts to the wife Modern economists 
recognise that man is a creature of impulse, of fear, 
of love and hate, etc , eto , and does things for all 
Borts of Beasons, oven though the strongest incentive 
for work in moat cases is the desire for wealth 
However, for the sake of convenience of study 
they study only one aspect of man, the economic 
aspect — the study of all the aspects would be too 
huge a task, indeed, for any ooe science 

(3) Economics is a social science It considers 
the activities and wants of men who live In society, 
and not of men who live the lonely life of a Robin- 
son Crusoe or a Sanyas! 
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' Economics deals with man in his relation 
to society. It studies the average actions of men 
living in society, earning and spending in society; 
for, in, whatever position a man may be, he is 
necessarily a member of the big human society, in 
which, $yery individual member works to produce 
wf\at some one else wants, and obtains in exchange 
for* the product of his labour, the food, the house, 
the ^lothing, the recreation, and all other things 
which ,he wants. We depend upon our neigh- 
bours for the satisfaction of our needs, and they 
depend upon us. Our economic activities affect 
them as their activities affect us. And thus the 
activities of persons living in solitude, e.g., the 
activities of RobinSon Crusoe working all alone in 
his island or of a’ Sanyasi sitting on the top of the 
Himalayas, are out of the scope of Economics, 
because they are centred round one person and 
form an exception to the general rule of life. 

(We must, however, note that neither Prof. 
Marshall nor Prof. ' Robbins calls Economics a 
social science. After all, there are certain laws in 
Economics which would be true even if there were 
only solitary men living in this world — for example, 
the law of diminishing .utility would operate in the 
case of Robinson Crusoe also.) 

(4) Economics is both a science and an art — the 
SCOPE of Economics. 

A Science is a systematised body of knowledge. 
It simply finds out facts as they actually are, or have 
been. It assumes nothing to be good and nothing to 
be bad, and does not say what is desirable and what 
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Economics deals with man in his relation 
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is not desirable It only describes , and tells us that 
such and such a thing would follow under such and 
such oircumstanoes, that if wo did such and suoh 
a thing, the result would be such and such, etc etc, 
It playB the part of a reporter It simply observes 
things and notes them down It doeB not suggest 
any course of action For example, the science of 
Chemistry only tells us that if opium is taken by a 
person, it will have a bad effect, but it does not tell 
us whether a person should or should not take 
opiam 

An Art , on the other hand, has some practical 
end m view, eg the arts of painting and photogra- 
phy of bui'ding and engraving, wbiob tell us bow 
to have a good picture or photograph or building, 
etc It not only describes, but also prescribes 
That is to saj it not only finds out facts as they 
ji.ro but also points out what they ought to be It 
teaches us not only to know, but also to do It 
layB down rules of guidance 

Judged in the light of this difference between 
a science and an art. Economics is surely a science 
It does not teaoh us how to be wealthy, or how to 
be economical It only gives ns the laws of produc* 
tton consumption exchange and distribution— how 
production and consumption improve why wages 
rise and fall, why interest is paid what determines 
the rate of interest who bears the tax, eto , etc. 
It is not concerned with the right or wrong, good or 
bad of man's actions and desires, or with the justioe 
or injustice of the structure of society For exam- 
ple it has not to consider whether wages should 
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be allowed to fal', whether interest should be 

^ ' 

a n owed to go high, whether the drink trade shou’d 
be permitted, whether the rich should be allowed 
to grow richer and the poor poorer, etc., etc. 


,£ Economics deals loith means; the study of ends 
lies outside its scope:’ Robsiks. 


The business of the economist is merely to deal 
with facts .and figures. He is to explore and to 
explain, not to uphold or condemn; not to paint a 
moral or adorn a tale. 


However, we must not forget that while Econo- 
mics is undoubtedly a science , there is also something 
like the art of Economics. 


The art of Economics aims at improvement in pro- 
duction and consumption. For example, the function 
of Economics is nob orrty to point out the scientific 
laws that actively oontrol production and distribu- 
tion, but to show how production and distribution 
of wealth should be regulated, that is, how we should 
utilise the natural and human resources best for the 
promotion of social welfare, how we should improve 
production and bring about a better distribution of 
the wealth of a nation among its members, how we 
can compel high wages, how we can prevent high 
rates of interest, how we can stop . the growth of 
population, etc., etc. To take a simple instance, 
Economics not only tells us why a country is poor, 
but also points out how that poverty can be removed. 
If it tells us only that India is poor, and does not 
suggest means and methods of reform by which that 
poverty can be removed it would be of little value to 
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us, indeed. And thus Economics is an art as well 
as a science. 

In fact, in recent years the scope of -Economics 
has been very much extended. Economists have 
now 'crossed the stage of mere exploration and 
explanation of fact, and have begun suggesting 
measures for improving the social welfare. Econo- 
mics is, at the same time, a positive soience (what 
is), a normative science (what ought to he), and an 
art (how this object can be achieved). 

(5) In arriving at the laws in Economics the 
deductive and the inductive method both have 
been used by the economists — the METHOD of 
Economics. 

There are two methods by which a scientist 
may proceed m his investigations, and discover 
the relationship between cause and effect (the laws 
of the subject). They are known as deductive 
method, and induotive method. The most essen- 
tial feature of the inductive method consists in 
reasoning from the particular tO'-Tthe general, ep, 
if we observe that A Ts a man and desires to have 
wealth; B is a man and desires to have wealtb; 0 is 
a man and desires to have wealth and so on, 
then we can at once infer that all men desire to 
have wealth. The essence of the deductive method 
on the other hand, consists in reasoning from the 
general to the particular; e.g. if we assume that all 
meiTdesire to have wealth, then we can agree that 
since X is a man, he also will desire to have wealth. 

As Economics is also a science and has its laws, 
the question arises: which of the two methods is of 
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greater importance in Economics? The answer is 
that both deductive and inductive methods have 
been used by the Economists, and both are equally 
important. Induction and deduction are both nece- 
ssary for the science , just as the right and the left 
foot both are needed for walking ; and whether we 
use one method or the other we have to take the 
help of the alternative method in almost every case. 
Says Marshall: 

u There is not any one method of investigation 
which can properly be called the method of Economics; 
but every method must be made serviceable in its 
proper place.” 

Economists of the 17th and 18th centuries belie- 
ved that the laws of Economics could be deduced by 
the deductive method. They made certain general- 
isations ( for example, they assumed that men were 
‘'economic men”, who did everything selfishly for 
the sake of wealth only ) ; and they deduced the 
whole of Economics from these assumptions. But 
the mistake of these writers lay in the fact that they 
started with insufficient data, and their assumptions 
very often could not be borne out by reality. For 
example, the idea of the “economic man” was not 
absolutely correct — the average man need not he 
guided by selfish motives alone, but may do a thing 
out of love, affection, or patriotism, etc.; and thus 
the conclusions a’so could not be correct. For 
this reason, others recommended the adoption of 
the inductive . method for economic investigation. 
This method consisted in the observation of facts 
from history j and then in drawing conclusions from 



subsequent facts and figures But there were 
difficulties in this method, too, for ’observation 
of facts is very difficult m the social sciences, and 
we cannot see through them by observation aloue^ 
Besides, it is difficult to make experiments m 
Economics and thus verify our conclusions We 
cannot experiment with men as we can with chemi- 
cals Men are interested in the result and liny try 
to ohauge it. For instance, the manager of a fac- 
tory proposes to see whether there is any difference 
in production by cuitaihng the hours of work, and 
he reduces 9 hours of work to 8 hours of work The 
labourers, who are interested in the result, may 
work harder and produce more with 8 hours of 
work than they did with 9 hours , but then when 
8 hours’ day is established they may not work so well 
as they did in the previous year of tna', with the 
result that they may not produce as much as they did 
when they worked 9 hours a day In fact we 
cannot rely on any one method only r J he inductive 
method must always be tested by means of deduc- 
tion and the deductive method must always be 
tested by means of induction. The conclusions of 
deduction are likely to be false , the conc'usions 
of induction a one are nariow, for they can only 
apply to the one place and the one time in which 
the facts are observed. 

However in certain departments of Economics 
the investigator can rely more upon the deductive 
method, and in other departments he can depeud ( 
more on the inductive method In the department 
of production for example where the opportunities 
for theoriung are rare and where we are brought 
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in touch with the reality of life, inductive reason- 
ing has a greater importance. Thus, for example, 
the Jaws of increasing and diminishing returns, the 
principle of substitution, and the law of population, 
can be studied only with the help of patient obser* 
vation and the inductive method. On the other hand, 
in the study of consumption and exchange in which 
we have to deal with mere abstract and general 
principles, the deductive method is more applicable. 

(6) Though Economics is a science, the laws 
in Economics are less definite than in other 
sciences. They are essentially hypothetical. 

All sciences have their'laws. Physics has its laws. 
e.g., the law of gravitation. Chemistry has its laws, 
e,g., the Boyle’s law. Similarly, Economics haB 
its laws, e.g , the law of demand which bells us that 
if the price of mangoes, say, rises, the people will 
usually purchase a smaller number of mangoes than 
before — a higher price for a thing leads to a fall in 
demand. 

Now all laws lay it down that certain causes 
will lead to definite results which we can calculate 
beforehand. And so does Economics. Bub there 
is a slight difference between the laws of Economics 
and the laws of other sciences. In Economics cir- 
cumstances are rather complex and laws are changing, 
because human will enters in human relations, and 
it becomes" difficult to form definite conclusions — 
we have to deal not with water or clay, as in Physics 
and Chemistry, but with ‘man’, whose motives and 
conditions, activities and relations are always 
' changing ; and naturally our conclusions ate* less 



exact, For example, on the basis of the law of 
gravitation, the astronomer can calculate beforehand 
and say definitely years before that an eclipse will 
occur at such and such time on such and such day 
or night in such and stioh month. But we cannot 
calculate like this in Economics. For example, 
there is a law in Economics that when the price 
falls, the demand increases. Suppose the charge 
for supplying gas is lowered Then acccordmg to 
the law, the demand for gas must increase. But, 
suppose in the meantime, e'ectrie supply becomes 
more popular, and people begin to use electricity in 
p’ace of gas. In that case the demand for gas 
instead of increasing may decrease. .Similarl y, we 
find that in these days of war demaud has not fallen 
though prices have gone up tremendously. 

Marshall, therefore, 6ays: 

“ Th * laws of Economics aie to be compared with 
the laws oj tide s rather than with the simple and 
exact law of gravitation 

The science of tides explains why tides rise and 
fall twice a day under the action of the sun and 
the moon; yet the laws of tides are not exact, as a 
sudden fall of rain, or a strong wind, may upset the 
whole calculation, and the movements of the tides 
at that place may differ widely from what has been 
expected. Similarly, a sudden ohange in the will 
of a certain 'community may change the whole 
course of economic expectations. Men have free* 
will, and there can be no guarantee that they will 
behave similarly under similar circumstances. 

For this reason it is said that the laws in Eco- 
nomics are hypothitical — they are true only under 
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certain conditions. We never say in Economics 
that this must always happen It may or may not 
happen. All that our law states is that this will 
usually happen, “other things remaining the same’’, 
or “other things being equal.” This does not, 
however, mean that economic laws are not laws. 
Only they are subject to more exceptions. 

[We must, however, note here that though 
Economics is not as exact as the physical sciences 
are, it is the most exact of all social sciences. In 
Economics we have an external measure for mea- 
suring human motives — the measuring rod of 
money, or rupees, annas and pies; and this gives 
a degree of~exactness to Economics which is not 
possessed by any other social science.] 

Value of Economic Studies. 

Theoretical importance'. 

Economics has a great value as a science. It 
sharpens the intellect, and develops the faculty of 
reasoning. It develops the power of observation, 
and the sense of judgment. It is a good mental 
exercise. But more than this, it broadens our 
outlook, and gives us a wider conception of men 
and matter. It gives us the laws and -causes that 
govern the consumption production, distribution, 
and exchange of wealth. It tells us about tbe orga- 
nisation of industry, trade, aud commerce. It points 
out the factors determining price, density 'of popu- 
lation and efficiency of labour. It shows us what 
place we occupy in the structure of the nation, 
and what part we play in the complicated economic 
meohanism of todky. 
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Practical Itnpoi iance * 

(i) Economics tries to answer two questions— 
why one man is rioher than another, why one nation 
is richer than another. It discusses the questions ^ 
relating to the best utilisation of natural and human £ 
resources And the study oi suoh a subject cannot j 
be without use to anybody 

For example we learn why Indians arc poor 
m a rich country — income per head of population 
is only a little over Re 100 per annum in India as 
compared with Rs. 1000 per annum in England 
and about Rs 2000 in U S. A. — and wo can attempt 
to remove the causes of this poverty and improve 
the material welfare of the people of India 

(n) The laws of Economics are applied to agri- 
culture, industry, and trade, as well as to the con- 
sumption and distribution of wealth, and, therefore, 
the study of Economics makes us more intelligent 
workers, and traders, more careful consumers, and 
happier men For example, we learn how we can 
improve production by the help of the law of sub- 
stitution, how we can make use of the law of increa- 
sing returns in industry, how we can extend 
markets, how we can get greater satisfaction in 
consumption by the principle of equi-margmal 
utility, bow we can check the growth of population, 
and raise our standard of living, and bow we can 
face the problems of trade depression, and rural in- 
debtedness, etc , etc. 

(ni) Economics helps us in matters of social 
reform Economists have the aim of increasing 
the welfare of man. Sooial roformeis also have 
the aim of increasing the welfare of society. Both 
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go hand in hand. Economics tells a social reformer 
to what extent social customs like joint family 
system, caste system, and purdah system are eco- 
nomically justified, and, therefore, the social reformer 
can take a comprehensive view of the matter and 
condemn or defend these social customs. In fact, 
economic forces are stronger, than any other 
force — child marriages are becoming less common, 
purdah system is gradually disappearing, and caste 
system is fast disintegrating, because these are not 
good from the economic point of view — that is to 
say, because they bring poverty and misery, not, 
because social reformers say so, or the laws of the 
country so dictate. 

(iv) Above all, the study of Economics is essen- 
tial for a fuller appreciation of the conditions of 
modern life — it is an indispensable part of a citizen’s 
education and no person can be a good statesman 
and a good financier unless he is first a good econo- 
mist. The fundamental problems of the world at 
present are essentially economic problems and every 
government is anxious to find a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problems with the help of expert econo- 
mists, e.g.j ‘‘Economic Planning” in Russia, “Rural 
or Industrial Development” in India, and the 
movement of Socialism throughout . the world. 
People cannot properly grasp such movements 
without a study of Economics, and the state cannot 
frame a sound policy without a study of Economics. 
For example, people cannot easily understand 
what socialism means, what necessity there is for 
having , Factory Laws and Tenancy Laws,, how 
economic planning Bhould be brought about, what 
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objections there should be to the levying of such and 
such ''taxes; eto., etc. Nor can the finance member f 
regulate the burden^of taxation upon different classes 
of people according to their capacity 'without having > 
a knowledge of Economics. 

Thus the agriculturist and the industrialist, 
the worker and the trader, the statesman and the 
reformer, the financier and the citizen, all can 
benefit by a sound knowledge of Economics. 

In fact, even wars are due to economic causes, 
and success in modern wars depends to a 
very large extent on the efficient organisation of 
the economic system. And every day we read in 
papers these days about schemes of reconstruction 
and economic planning after the present world 
war. No one, indeed, can afford to neglect the 
study of such a subject, much less the Indian 
whose country is so poor. And rightly baa Pigeau 
said: Economics is more a fruit-bearing soience 
than a light-giving one. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is Economics ? Why have yon taken up the study 
of the Bubjeot ? 

2. Define Economics, and discuss how it differs from other 
social sciences. 

3. If you had to define Economics to an intelligent unedu- 
cated peasant, bow would you set about it ? 

4. 1 Economics has been defined by some writers as the 
Boience of wealth. How far is this definition adequate ? 
Discuas it fully. 

6. Economies has sometimes been described as the “Science 
of Wealth.” Explain the meaning of the terms “Science" and 
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“Wealth,” and discuss the - correctness and adequacy of the 
definition. 

£ • 

6. “Economics discusses the question relating to the best 

utilisation oi natural, and human resources ior the promotion 
of Bocial welfare ” Explain. 

7. “Economics is a social science dealing with problems of 
material walfare and prosperity of mankind.” Explain. 

8. What is your idea of the scope of Economics ? Is it a 
icience or. an art ? 

9. “Induction and deduction are both needed for the study of 
'Economics as the right and left foot are both needed for walking.” 

Explain. 

10. What is the nature of economic laws ? In what ways 
are they similar to and different from physical laws ? 

11. Discuss the following view of MARSHALL : — 

“The laws of Economics are to be compared with the laws of 
tides rather than with the simple and exact law of gravitation.” 

12. How far is the study of Economics helpful in practical 
life.DiscusB fully ? 



CHAP TEH 2 

RELATION OF ECONOMICS TO OTHER 
SCIENCES 

The subject matter of Economics is man. Man 
is, however, the topic of diBcusBion for a number 
of other sciences, too He figures in Sociology, 
Ethics, Politics, Law, History, Psychology, etc , etc 
Naturally there is a close relationship between 
Economics and these other sciences, and we shall 
discuss these relationships below — 

Economics and Ethics*-— Ethics is the science of 
morality, of what is morally right and what is 
morally wrong. It tells us what we ought to do, 
and what we ought not to do, e g , whether we 
should tell a lie or not, whether wo should have 
regard for others or not, etc , etc. 

Now from the scientific point of view, Ethics 
should have nothing to do with Economics The 
function of Economics is not to pass ethical judg- 
ments. It has nothing to do with the question 
whether the con&umptiou of liquor is morally good 
or not, whether the tools of the house-breaker are 
morally allowable or not Bat from the practical 
standpoint no solution of an economic problem can 
be consi dered until its ethical aspe cts have been 
c onsidered, too FoP example, however much one 
may like to remove poverty from India, no one 
would ever think of encouraging the poor to commit 
theftB and dacoifcies in the houses of their noh neigh 
hours, because Ethics does not permit this Sum 
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larly, no Government would encourage the drink- 
trade, because drinking is considered morally bad. • 

Again, we are always making such statements in 
Economics — “Labourers must get fair wages”, 
“Landlords should receive fair rents” “Tenants must 
be fairly treated”, “Moneylenders must not be 
allowed to charge high rates of interest”, “The rich 
must be taxed more than the poor”, “It is not fair 
to make the labourers work long hours”, “It is not 
proper that the rich should have costly luxuries, 
while the poor are starving” etc., etc, 'and these are 
all ethical considerations. The fact is that modern 
economists do not look merely to the increase of 
wealth, but to general social welfare; and this means 
that our economic institutions and activities have to 
be guided by ethical standards. Almost at every 
step it is the duty of an economist to see that he is 
not recommending any , course of action which is 
likely to result in the moral degradation of the 
people for whose benefit he is working. Economics 
is, indeed, the handmaid of Ethics. 

On the other hand, Ethics is also dependent on 
economic considerations. Economists, for example, 
find out from observation that indiscriminate 
charity to sturdy villains promotes idleness and is 
injurious to society; and Ethics at once draws 
the cdnclus’on that such charity is.bad, and on this 
basis lays down rules for giving charity to the poor. 

Economics and Politics: — Politics is the science of 
the state, and as the organisation and activities of 
the state influence the economic life of the people, the 
relation of Economics to Politics is also very close. 
Economic activities are carried on 
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work of a state, and are, therefore, affected by Ub 
policy. Consumption, production, exchange, and distri- 
bution — all are influenced by the policy of the Govern* 
ment in power. For example, in countries like Russia 
the state has undertaken the task of guiding all 
important economic activities of the people; andj 
production and distribution of wealth there are 
fundamentally different from the production and 
distribution of wealth in capitalistic countries. Even 
in India the state has contracted railways and 
canals, and opened agricultural and industrial 
departments. And if India possessed a national 
government of its own, there is no doubt that many 
of our difficulties in the economic matters would 
have been solved long ago. There is always 
increased production and better distribution of 
wealth under a just and sympathetic government 
than under, an indifferent and unsympathetic 
government; e. g., India waB more prosperous in the 
congress regime than she has been before or after 
it. On the other side, the kind of government in a ! 
country iB also very greatly influenced by the eco* 
nomio institutions in that country, e. g., the govern* ' 
ment of a country, agricultural ia its economic life, 
differs widely from the government of a country, 
industrial in its economic life. In fact, Nazism, 
Fascism, and Bolshevism were all due to a large 
extend to aoonovaio cansoa. 

Besides, there are many social problems, which 
are common to both Economics and Politics, which 
have an economic aspect as well aB a Political aspect, 
e. g., customs duties, currency and credit, factory 
laws, land tenures, and price control during the 
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present war. These are as much the concern of the 
state as of- the Economist — Public Finance or 
Taxation is a part of Politics, it is also a branch 
of Economies. 

Economics and Law: — The science of law, or 
Jurisprudence, lays down what a man may or may 
not do. Law maintains peace and order in the 
country, and is very necessary for economic 
well-being. Without peace and order, the economic 
activities of a country cannot be carried on smooth- 
ly. When there is disorder and danger to life and 
property, the economic development suffers; 
but when there is peace and order there is progress 
and prosperity all 1 round. Naturally, there is a 
close relationship between Economics and the laws 
of the country. 

Trade, commerce, industry, are all based on the 
laws of the country — when the laws of the country 
are properly framed, industry and enterprise are 
promoted-, but when the laws are not properly 
framed, reverse is the case. For example, in 
England, the eldest son inherits the property of his 
father, the younger son or sons getting no share in 
the landed property. The result is that land has 
concentrated in a few hands, and we have large- 
scale farming; in India, every son has an equal 
share, and can get the land partitioned according 
to law, and this has resulted in small and scattered 
holdings and in small-scale farming. Every aspect 
of economic life — trade, transport, banking, 
currency, the scale of production, the nature of 
consumption, etc., etc. — is .affected by the law 
relating to it. 
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On tho other hand, the laws of government are 
also modified according to the changes in the eco- 
nomio conditions of the country. For example, 
faotory system of production made it necessary to 
pass Factory Laws, the oppression of the tenants 
by the landlords made it necessary to pass the 
Tenancy Laws, the heavy expenses of the present 
war made it necessary to impose tho Excess Profits * 

Tax. x IZ536- 

Economics and Sociology: — Sociology is the 
name given to the whole science treating of man 
as a member of society. Men living and moving in 
Booiety develop different kinds of relations with 
one another, and these, different kinds of sooial 
relations, as we have seen above, form the subject- 
matter of different sooial sciences, Ethics, Politics, 
Law, and Economics; but all these sciences also form 
tho subject-matter of a general science of society, 
oalled Sociology. Sooiology deals with the general 
sooial relations of man through all his life and 
history. Obviously Economics is a brauch of the 
all-comprehensive Bocial soience, sociology, and is 
closely related to it, too. The relation of Econo- 
mics to sociology is that of a species to a genus, of 
a daughter to a mother, of a part to the whole; 
and the Btudy of Economics cannot be complete 
without taking into consideration the parts relating 
to its sister social sciences, Ethics, Politics and 
Law, or to the general science of Sociology. 

We have next to see that Economics is not only 
related to its sister social sciences, but also, due to 
association, to other sciences like History, Psycho- 



CHAPTER 3 

THE DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS 

Main divisions or departments of Economics:—* 

Economics is generally divided into four departments:- 

( i ) Consumption , which deals with the consu- 
ming of wealth or the satisfaction of wants by means 
of goods. Here we study the character of human 
wants, the motives affecting the demand for various 
goods and services, the principles which govern the 
demand for commodities, etc , etc. 

(ii) Production , which deals with the producing of 
wealth or the making of efforts to produce the goods 
we want. Here we study the natural resources of 
a country, the ways and means of producing goods 
from these resources, the conditions under which 
production can be carried on most efficiently, and 
the laws which govern productive activities. 

(Hi) Exchange , which deals with the exchang- 
ing of wealth or the purchase and sale of goods. 
Here we study the conditions under which an 
exchange of goods can take place, the problem of 
determining their values, and the nature of their 
markets. 

(iv) Distribution , which deals with, the division 
or sharing of wealth among those who took part in 
production, Here we study the question as to 
what is to be distributed, among whom, and on what 
principles. 

Recently, however, a fifth department, viz., 
Public Finance, or Taxation, has been added by 
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economists. This deals with the income or the 
expenditure of the state. 

All departments of Economics are essentially one, 
These divisions or departments of Economics arc 
closely related and are essentially inter-dependent. 
They have been separted simply with the view that 
it may be possible to grasp eaoh problem easily and 
quickly/ 

( 1 ) Production and Consumption : — 

Production does not stand by itself. It is not 
an end. People produce wealth because it is required 
for consumption. They produce only that wealth 
which is wanted and they give up the production of 
that which is no more wauted. For example, 
nobody produces 6and in a desert or water near 
a river; and while formerly felt caps were much in 
demand and were produced in large quantities, they 
are neither demanded nor 'produced these days— 
they have been substituted by Gandhi caps which 
are being produced in large quantities. Thus 
production depends upon consumption. 

On the other band, production also determines 
or limits consumption — people can oonsurae only 
that which is produced. It is the production of 
bicycles and radio sets whioh has given rise to the 
increasing use and popularity of these goods. These 
were not in use formerly, and we cau say that 
consumption also depends upon production. That 0 
can be no production without consumption, and no 
consumption without production 

In one more sense, these two are related to each 
other. If consumption is better, that is, if, the 
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standard of living of the people is high, the pro- 
duction also is Letter, e. g., English people have a 
high standard of living and they are efficient 
producers, while Indians have a very low standard of 
living and are very inefficient ab>production. And 
if production is better in a country it can generally 
maintain its people in a better way; while countries 
which produce less bring about a low standard of 
life. India has a low production, and her people 
are poor and have a low standard of life; while 
England produces more and her people have a high 
standard of life, too. . 

( 2 ) Production', Consumption and Exchange : — 

In modern society each man doe3 not produce 
all the things used by him. Ha specialises in the 
production of a few things and exchanges his 
special products for those made by others. Thus 
a shoe-maker makes a hundred pairs of shoes in the 
month, keeps a pair for himself and.sells the remaining 
99 pairs to others. If there were no exchange, he could 
not sell these and would not produce these. The 
result would be less production, and it can be said 
that production depends upon exchange. Similarly, 
if there were no exchange the consumer could not 
get all the articles of food, clothing, comforts, and 
luxuries that he wants. He would have to produce 
them all bimBelf, or would have to go without them. 
And thus, we can say that consumption also depends 

upon exchange. - 

, ■ \ 

On the other hand, if there were no production 
or consumption on a large scale, there would hardly 
be any exchange ; and exchange also can be said to 
depend on production and consumption. 
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(3) Production and Distribution: — 

Production depends upon consumption, and 

consumption, in its turn, depends upon tbo income 
that people get in distribution, o g., ii their income 
is high, they will have a high standard o! life and 
better efficiency and there will bo geeator production, 
white if their income is low, tboy will have a low 
standard of life and low offioionoy, and there will 
be less of production. It can, therefore, bo said 
that production depends upon distribution. Simi- 
larly, distribution in its turn depends upon produc- 
tion, e.g., tho average produce per acre in India is 
14 maunds, whereas in the United Kingdom it is 
35 maunds, and naturally tho incorao of an Indian 
farmer 1b less than that of an English farmer. 

(4) Consumption and Distribution:— 

These two are also closely related Our con* 
sumption depeuds upon the distribution of wealth— 
a labourer who gets Rs 5/- a day at his share of 
income in distribution, can have fower wants satis* 
fiod than one who goto Rs. 10/- a day. Similarly, 
distribution depends upon consumption, for the 
more a labourer oonsumeB, tho moro efficient he is, 
tbo greater amount of wealth ho produces and the 
greater share he gets in distribution. 

(5) Exchange and Distribution: — 

Production today is joint. Hence the product of 

an industrial group is also joint. The members of 
the group get a certain amount of money income only 
when this joint product is sold and the amount of 
money received from the said is distributed among 
them. And their share in the income is high or low 
according as-tbe joint product is sold for a higher for 
a low price. Naturally exchange aflects distribution. 
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In its turn, distribution also affects exchange. If 
distribution is favourable to a group of persons, i.e., 
if tbeir income is more, their demand for commo- 
dities will rise, and this will affect exchange. 

In fact, exchange and distribution go together. 
Both are governed by the laws of supply and de- 
mand. In the one case commodities are exchanged, 
in the other case services are exchanged. The 
problems of distribution — e. g., how rent, interest, 
wages, etc., are determined — are only special cases 
of the problem of exchange. Distribution is, indeed, 
by some writers treated as a department or branch of 
exchange. 

Thui consumption, production, exchange and 
.distribution are all closely inter-related and each 
acts and re-acts upon, the others. There are no gaps 
between production, exchange, and distribution of 
wealth, in real life, — they go on. together — and the 
final goal in all eases is consumption. 

Again, all these departments are related to 
Public Finance, or Taxation. The activities of the 
state and the way in which it raises its revenue or 
spends its taxes, exercise a great influence on the 
consumption, production, exchange, and distribution 
of wealth in the country. For example, if the state 
levies a heavy duty on intoxicants and drinks, 
their consumption must fall off, and if it prohibits 
the sale of a certain commodity, its production 
must fall off. Similarly, if it levies a heavy duty 
on foreign goods, the home industries must expand, 
and if it levies heavy taxes on the rich, lowering 
their incomes and paying the proceeds of the taxes 
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(3) Production and Distribution:— 

Production depends upon consumption, anj 

consumption, in its turn, depends upon, the incoms , 
that people get in distribution, e g., if their income 
is high, they will have a high standard of life and 
better efficiency and there will bo greater production, 
while if their income ie low, they will have a low 
standard of life and low efficiency, and there will 
be less of production. It can, therefore, be and 
that production depends upon distribution. Simi- 
larly, distribution in it3 torn depends upon produc- 
tion, e.g., the average produce per acre in India ii 
14 maunds, whereas in the United Kingdom it is 
35 maunds, and naturally' the income of an In'diau 
fanner is less than that of an English farmer. 

(4) Consumption and Distribution:— 

-these two are also olosely related. Our con- 
sumption depends upon the distribution of wealth- 
a labourer who gets Rs. 5/- a day as his share o! 
income in distribution, can have fewer wants satis- 
hea than one who geta Rs. 10/- a day. Similarly, 
is ri ution depends upon consumption, for the 
more a labourer consumes,' the more efficient he is, 

Q greater amount of wealth be produces and the 
greater share he gets in distribution. 

(5) Exchange and Distribution:— 

■ today is joint. Hence the product of 
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n its turn, distribution also affects exchange. If 
istribution is favourable to a group of persons, i.e., 

their income is more, their demand for commo* 
ities will rise, and this will affect exchange. 

In fact, exchange and distribution go together, 
loth are governed by the laws of supply and de- 
land. In the one case commodities are exchanged, 
1 the other case services are exchanged. The 
roblems of distribution — e. g., how rent, interest, 
r ages, eto., are determined — are only special cases 
F the problem of exchange. Distribution is, indeed, 
y some writers treated as a department or branch of 
xchange. 

Thus consumption, production, exchange and 
istribution are all closely inter-related and each 
cts and re-acts upon, the others. There are no gaps 
3tween production, exchange, and distribution of 
ealth, in real life, — they go on. together — and the 
nal goal in all cases is consumption. 

Again, all these departments are related to 
'ublie Finance, or Taxation. The activities of the 
iate and the way in which it raises its revenue or 
pends its taxes, exercise a great influence on the 
ensumption, production, exchange, and distribution 
f wealth in the country. For example, if the state 
meB a heavy duty on intoxicants and drinks, 
heir consumption must fall off, and if it prohibits 
as sale of a certain commodity, its production 
mst fall off. Similarly, if it levies a heavy duty 
n foreign goods, the home industries must expand, 
nd if it levies heavy taxes on the rich, lowering 
heir incomes and paying the proceeds of the taxes 
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to the poor, it must result in a better distribution o! 
wealth. On the other side, the amount of taxes 
.realised depends upon consumption, production, 
exchange, and distribution of wealth in the country. 
The greater the production, the higher the income 
in distribution, the better the consumption and 
exchange, and the greater the revenue of the state. 


QUESTION 

What ore tho chief divisions into which the subject- 
matter of Economics is usually divided by writers ? Discuss 
the relation between the different divisions. 



CHAPTER 4 

THE MEANING OF WEALTH 

In a loose sense, wealth consists of all those 
things that satisfy wants directly or indirectly, and 
are desired by man. That is to say, it consists of 
things that have “utility” — the power which an 
article possesses,^ of satisfying some human want or 
desire, e.g,, articles of food, clothes, houses, books, 
tables, ornaments, water, air, sunshine, beauty, skill, 
service of mother to the child or of wife to the hus- 
band, etc., etc. 

, But all these things are not wealth in Economics. 
According to economists, wealth (or economic 
goods, for ‘'economic goods” is another name for 
wealth in Economics,) consists of those things which 
not only possess ‘utility” or desirability, but the 
additional quality of being scarce and exchangeable. 
Thus those things that are free and abundant like 
air, water, sun-shine and rain, are not included in 
the definition of wealth. Nor are those things 
included that are not transferable or exchangeable; 
e.g., health, strength, business ability, industrial 
skill, intelligence, etc., etc. According to the econo- 
mists the former are known as “free goods” and the 
latter as “personal wealth”, only. Thus ‘‘wealth” 
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is a smaller circle forming part of a wider one of 
“goods’’ 

GOODS 


ALL DESIRABLE THINGS 



. The bigger cirole represents 11 goods' 1 or all desirable 
things in this world. If from this wo take out (i) 
the “ Free Goods " — the things that are free and abun- 
dant — and (it) the “Personal wealth*', e.g M ability, 
skill, etc., that are not transferable, what is left be- 
hind will be Economic GoodSy or wealthy as represen- 
ted by the smaller circle. 

This will be oleat from the following definitions:- 

Wealth or Economic Goods: — Wealth consists 
of commodities and services that possess the 
following attributes : 

1, Utility — that is, the commodity must poseess 
the power of satisfying some human want. In other 
words, it must have some value-in-use, e.g , the Falls 
of Niagra were not wealth before their use was 
"known to man; hut they are now considered as weaith, 
because they are known to have utility. 

2. Scarcity — that is, the commodity must not be 
free and abundant, like air and water, but must be 
limited in quantity. Air above the ground is free and 
bundant and is not wealth. Air in an underground 
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railway station, or in a diving bell, or in a submarine,' 
is scarce, and is, therefore, wealth. Sand is not 
wealth on the seashore or in the deserts, but it is 
wealth at other places. 

3. Transferability — that is, the commodity must 
be capable of having its ownership transferred. 
The skill of an engineer, the strength of a workman, 
the trained voice of a singer, the nimble fingers of 
a lace-maker cannot be transferred to other persons, 
and, therefore, are not considered as wealth; but 
patents, copyrights, and goodwill of business can be 
transferred and are wealth, Land is transferable 
in this sense; but air is not, and hence the former 
come, under the category of wealth, while the latter 
does not. 

il Wealth comprises articles, commodities or 
‘goods’ which are useful to man {utility), ivhich are 
limited %n quantity {scarcity), and which are trans- 
ferable from one oioner to another (transferability). 

Free Goods: Free goods are those that are 
freely given by nature without the labour of man. 
Th'ey are given by nature in abundance. No one 
is willing to pay a price for them and they are 
neither transferable nor marketable. 

There are, however, some free goods which have 
already been appropriated by man, and they are 
considered as wealth, because they are no : more 
abundant and they can be sold and transferred, e.g., 
land in a settled country. However, land in a new 
country is abundant and is still considered a free 
good, like air, sunshine, etc. 

Personal wealth: Personal qualities such as 
health, strength, beauty, skill, etc., cannot be * 
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fcrrod to other persons, and therefore, are not con 
sidered as wealth, bnt because they help to make 
people efficient, and enable them to acquire wealth, 
they are known as personal wealth eg , the skill of 
a surgeon is his personal wealth Jt brings him 
income, but it cannot be transferred or so’d in tbs 
market. 

When a musician gives a few songs in exchange 
for a few rupees, or when a professor delivers lea 
tures in the college and is paid for this service, it 
may seem as if the skill of the musician and the 
ability of the professor are transferred or are trans* 
ferable But there is no transfer as a matter of fact. 
The skill of the musician and the ability of the 
professor both remain intact, it is only their services 
that are transferred So their skill and ability are 
not wealth, though a book of songB and the lecture 
noteB of a professor are wealth 

In this connection, the following chart will be 
found to bo very instructive — 


Goods 

i 


Free Non free 

i i 


Appropriated Unappropriated Materia! 
e g land e g , air, e g wheat 
(W) light cotton 

( Free goods 1 (W) e g 


i 

Non material 

i 


Internal External 
genius eg, tbs (ted 
of a poet not of the genitw 
| of a poet 


( Personal ivcallh ) ( W} 


We must, however, note that there are certain 
- things which may be wealth under one set of 
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circumstances and may not 1 be weal tlx. under another 
set of circumstances: — 

(i) Wealth to some, but not to others — a piano 
is not wealth to a savage (though it becomes wealth 
as soon as it can be exchanged for something which 
he wants) ; but it is wealth to a lady who wants to 
' play on it. 

( ii ) Wealth at one time, not at another — ice is 
wea’th in summer, not in winter (except for a sick 
man). 

(in) Wealth at one place, not at another — sand 
is wealth but not on the seashore, or in the desert. 
Ice is wealth, but not on the top of the Himalayas. 

( iv ) Wealth in one form, not in another. Songs 
are not wealth, but gramophone records arc wealth, 
Lectures Of a professor when printed become wealth, 
too. And so with a book of songs. 

Note: — Ruskin objected to the definition of wealth 
given by economist's, and maintained that the pro- 
duction of wealth did not mean anything if it cre- 
ated an injurious affect on the body or the mind of 
the producer or led to the destruction of his soul. 
He says : 

ll There is no wealth hut life. Life , including all 
powers of love, of joy and of admiration. That 
, country is the richest lohich nourishes the greatest 
number of noble and happy human beings .” 

i 

None will disagree with this definition in a true 
and wide sense, for such things as love, joy, admira- 
tion and health are of the greatest utility to men, 
l3ut aB these things cannot be measured by the 
economist in terms of money' and as they are per- 
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sonftl and non-transferable, they aro not recognised 
by him as wealth. Economics, as a Bcience,' con- 
siders only those things that are measurable in 
terms of money and can be sold or tranefered. To 
study the effect of all factors upon human happi- 
ness would be a hopeless task indeed. 

Classes of Wealth i — 

(1) Individual Wealth or Private Wealth: 

Wealth of an individual consists of all economic 

goods whioh he possesses. This will increase by 
all things which others owe him and deorease by 
all things which he owes to others. The wealth of ft 
student, for example, inoludes his books, clothes, 
furniture, stationery, his scholarship, and money 
in bis pocket, safe or bank money due to him minus 
his debts or money payable by him to others. 

Note — Individual wealth may also include his 
share of the common wealth, Buoh as civil and 
military security, right to a free education, etc. 

(2) Social Wealth or Collective Wealth : 

It consists of goods that are not owned by private 
persons but by the public colleotively. It includes 
schools, hospitals, parks, playgrounds, libraries, 
roads, bridges, museums, etc, etc., 

Note : GoodB inoluded in social wealth are free 
to the public, but are not necessarily the free gifts 
of nature They form a part of economic wealth. 

(3) National Wealth : 

This inoludes - 

(i) total individual wealth of the nation, i.e. } the 
^ wealth of all the people comprising the nation. 
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(ii) total collective or social wealth of the nation, 
e.g., municipalities, district boards, railways, 
canals, etc., 

(Hi) free goods and natural advantages e.g,, 
rivers and mountains of India, climate and scenery 
of Switzerland and Kashmir, harbours of Bngland 5 
and the damp atmosphere of Lancashire suitable for 
cotton mills. 

(iv) personal wealth and characteristics of the 
nation e.g., the Japanese are more energetic than 
the Indians. 

( v ) business connections and trade reputations. 

Amount of debts owed by the country must be 
deducted from the national wealth and the amount of 
debts due to the country must be added to it, e.g., 
if the total national wealth of India is 5,500 crores 
and the total national debts of India 1,000 crores, 
the net national wealth will be considered to be 
Rs. 4,600 crores. 

(4) Cosmopolitan or International wealth : 

It is the wealth of the whole world or of all 
nations. The Indian Ocean is used for shipping 
by all the nations of the world free of charge. 
It is a form of international or cosmopolitan 
wealth. Similarly scientific knowledge and scientific 
invention, that are now known throughout the 
world, and the works of Shakespeare and Kalidass 
are included in cosmopolitan wealth. 
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questions 

1 Stake carefully what you mean by economic goods and 

' free goods * social wealth and ‘ national wealth 1 

2 Define wealth Discuss whether or not the following coma 

under your definition — 

(a) fresh air, (b) good health lc) a picture which nobodyj 
appreciates (d) the copyright of a booh (e) intoxica- 
ting liquors (0 the dexterity of a mechanic, Jg) the 
services of a doctor who fails to oure the patient 

3 There is no wealth but life Life includes all its powers 
of love, of joy and of admiration ’ Buskin 

Do you agree with this definition of wealth? 



CHAPTER 5 

DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMIC LIFE 

To understand the present economic system, it 
is necessary to consider the various stages of evolu- 
tion through which society has passed. 

J. The economic life of the people has developed 
through the following stages: — 

First Stage: Direct Effort . — At first wants were 
few and were satisfied by direct effort, that is to say, 
everyone satisfied his needs by his own unaided 
effort or exertion, e.g., the savage wanted food, he 
killed animals and ate them up. He made only a 
direct effort. There was no exchange, no division 

of labour, and no distribution’. This was the stage 
of Direct Effort, 

W ants >Efforts > Statisf action. 

Second Stage: Indirect Effort or Barter . — As 
population increased, wants became a little more 
diversified and interdependence began. Suppose 
some one fell ill and could not go out for hunting. 
He would sit at his home and make tools, which he 
would exchange for meat with some other savage. 
Gradually he might give up hunting altogether and 
might find it more profitable to do some other work 
and get fish or flesh in exchange for his service or 
product. In this way one set of producers began 
to depend upon another, and in this stage, we had 
( i ) indirect effort' ( ii ) division of labour into trades 
and (m) exchange of goods for goods (Barter). 
There waB, however, no money and no problem of 
distribution as yet. 

Wants— >Efforts— >Excbange— >Satisfaotion 
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Third Stage: Indirect Effort*. Barter and 
Distribution — This stage came in when work began 
to be done not by one man alone’ but by a combined 
effort of several persons, e.g., one man ploughed the 
farm, another threw the seed in the ground, 
the third levelled the ground, the fourth drew 
water from the well, etc., etc. Thus the produce 
on the farm began to be divided among tha 
landlord, the tenant, and labourers, who co- 
operated in the work; and in this stage wo had (i) 
indirect effort (ii) co-operation of labour and divi- 
sion of labour (tit) exchange of goods for goods 
'(Barter) and («>) distribution of the produce among 
those who jointly produced it. 

Exchange 

* through money Distribution Eichunge 

Want* o! i Eflorts Income Income BattsUotlon of 

individual— iaamembors of of wants of an 

I of a group group Individual Individual 

Fourth Stage: Indirect complex effort . Introduc- 
tion of money. Production for the xoorld marlet 
Another advance was made when money took the 
place of barter and purchase and sale, or exchange 
of goods and services' in money, were introduced. 
In this stage, which is the stage at the present time, 
goods began to be produced by combined efforts of 
many groups of producers, viz., (i) produoers of 
raw materials (w) transporters of raw materials (Hi) 
manufacturers who carry the goods through various 
stages of production (iv) suppliers of too's and 
machines (t>) bankers (vi) merchants (vii) advertising 
agents, etc., etc, and each group of producers 
reaeived a joint income which was to be distributed 
among members of that group. Let us take an 
' - of today. Cotton is grown by the farmers. 
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It is transported by roads and railways. It is turned 
into yarn in factories where many persons work, 
and is again woven into cloth, which is carried over 
longvdistanees by merchants and banks. There is 
effort by a number of groups, exchange and distribu- 
tion play a prominent part, and the use of money 
has been introduced. 

Want >Efforts >Exchange > 

Distribution > Exchange > Satisfaction 

II. Another way of classifying the Btages in 
the economic life of the people is to describe the 
various stages in economic history through which 
society has passed in coming to its present position. 
These stages are : — 

(1) The Hunting and Fishing Stage: — 

Primitive man was very much like the wild 
beasts. He went about in search of food and took 
what he could find. He lived by hunting and fish- 
ing, or on wild fruits, and used the skins of animals 
or barks of trees for clothing. He had “little thought 
of the morrow”. Thus in this stage, there was no 
private property, no saving, no capital, no exchange, 
no distribution, no division of labour or trade, no 
fixed abode, and a thin population. 

(2) The Pastoral Stage: — . 

As a result of the constant hunting and fishing, 
the free store of animals and fish in a locality was 
likely to be exhausted. Existence became more 
difficult until man discovered that he could benefit 
more by taming animals, Animals became his chief 
wealth and life became more peaceful and seoure, 
though it was a wandering life, for men had 
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to wander in search of pa a lure-lands for their 
cattle. Thus even in this stage, there was no fixed 
abode, no trade, no markets, no division of labour, 
no exchange and no distribution, and sheep and 
cattle the only oapital. The population was more 
dense than in the bunting and fishing stage, but not 
so dense as in the later stages, for after all people 
had to lead a wandering life in search of “fresh 
woods and pastures new”. 

(3). The Agricultural Stage : — 

A further advance was mado somewhere near 
the 10th and lltb centuries, when man learnt to 
harness an ox or a horse for cultivation and along 
with keeping of annuals, crops were grown and 
harvested. Population began tq grow, poople began 
to live in permanent bouses private ownership 
of laud appeared, and simple division of labour 
came into existence. People living in the villages 
produced all fcho things necessary to satisfy their 
wants and were self-sufficient. 

The agricultural stage lasted for centuries among 
many people iu European countries. Then the 
movement for the town began. In India this stage 
has IastedlttPigodern times, but we oan see how it 
has been gradually modified to-day. 

V' ( 4 ) The Handicraft or the Artisan Stage : — 

.hauv&bvcf/i/' tcgnbuikimr cuvnvif 
the greater part of known history. It is difficult to 
say how this began. Probably weapons were the 
first manufactures, and * the makers of arrows the 
first artisans. But as division of labour increased, 
crude maohinea were invented and markets developed. 
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Towns, sprang up, the neighbouring - villages 
learnt to sell! their produce in the town and to get 
cloth, utensils, spices, etc., in exchange. The artisans 
and handicraftsmen began to find a large market for 
their produce ap.d the villagers had a wide market 
for their wheat, pulses, ghee, etc. (This was yet 
market production on a small scale — known as the 
Domestic System of Industry. The artisan yet 

employqd only a small quantity of land, labour and 
capital.) 

(5) The Industrial or the Factory Stage or the 
Capitalistic Stage: — 

'This is the stage in which we are living. It dates 
from 1760— the time of the Industrial Revolution 
in England, when James Watts’ Bteam engine, 
Kay’s shuttle, Hargreave’s sp'inning-jenny, Cromp- 
ton^ mule, Cartright’s power loom, etc. were in- 
vented, There has come an “age of power” and we 
have passed to a period of large-scale production by 
mills and factories where thousands of people wprk 
under one roof, and a period of extreme specialisa- 
tion in agriculture as well as in manufacture. 
Competition, use of machinery and power, large- 
scale production, localisation of industry, extension 
of markets, and development of banking and credit 
are some of the characteristics of this stage. 

Note : It should not be thought, however, that 
these five stages, followed each other mechanically 
in the order mentioned above, or that all the 
features of the earlier stage necessarily died out 
when man entered in the new stage. The deve- 
lopment has been very gradual and its speed has 
varieS very greatly from place to plaoe,so that at any 
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given moment various BtageB can be Been Bide by side 
arid the process of change even can be marked. 

This is true about India to-day. 'We see that 
there are some Bbils who supply themselves with 
their necessaries of life in a very crude fashion by 
appropriating directly the yield ol nature. They 
are in the Hunting and Fishing Stage. There are 
some who roam about the country in search of 
pasture-lands, they have no fixed abode, they are in 
the Pastroral Stage. There are alBo artisans who 
produce things for the local market — Artisan 
Stage, and big factories whiob produce goods in large 
quantities and for wide markets— Industrial Stage. 


' QUESTIONS 

1. Show how economic life ia growing from aimpla to com- 
plex as individual efforts are being substituted by collective 
efforts in production. 

2. Trace the development of economio life through the 
various gkagea from the earliest to the modern times, giving 
briefly the characteristics of each stage of development. 



CONSUMPTION 



CHAPTER 6 

WHAT IS CONSUMPTION ? 

r 

Meaning of Consumption. — We are said to con- 
sume when we use things for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing our wants, e.g., we purchase sweets and eat 
them, we purchase clothes and put them on, we 
purchase books and read them, we purchase coal 
and use it for cooking food or for giving us warmth 
in the winter season. These are examples of direct 
satisfaction of wants. We may also buy coal to 
run a machine or we may buy a machine itself in 
order to produce a thing which satisfies our wants 

directly, and these are examples of indirect satisfac- 
tion of wants. 

Some economists think that consumption is the 
application of wealth to the satisfaction of wants, 
whether direct or indirect, and, according to them, 
both the types of consumption mentioned above are 
included in the definition of consumption. But 
other economists make a distinction between the 
two types and call the former type of consumption 
(e.g., consumption of sweets, clothes, and books, and 
of coal for cooking our food or giving us warmth) 
aS direct consumption or final consumption , and the 
latter type (e.g., the consumption of Coal for running 
a machine, or of machinery for producing a thing 
that satisfies a want directly) as indirect consumption 
dr firoduciii)& consumption. Thus according to them 
not all uSeS of things constitute acts of consumptidb. 
When We USe a thing for the imhiedi&te purpose df 
satisfying our wahts We ate said to consume, e.g., 
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when we pluck the fruifc from an orchard aad eat 
it we are said to be consuming. If, on the other 
hand, we do not eat the fruit but try to make it into 
jam we would not be consuming but only producing, 
the ultimate object being, of course, the consum- 
ption of jam 

Such a distinction, however, is not of much 
importance, not can a line of distinction be definite- 
ly marked. For instance, take food. Wo take food 
in order that we may be able to keep our bodies, and 
thus it is for final consu nption, bub we do not eat 
food only to live bat also to become efficient workers 
and better producers of wealth, and here it is pro- 
ductive consumption. Again, a commodity may 
serve both the purposes, it may be final consump- 
tion for one person and productive consumption 
for another person. Therefore, consumption may 
be defined in a broad way as the satisfaction of 
human wants, in whatever form they may arise, but 
at the same time it should be remembered that 
consumption proper in Economics means' only the 
application of wealth to the direct satisfaction of 
V)ants y productive consumption or indirect satisfac- 
tion being left for consideration in another branch 
of the science, namely, Production. / 

One more point deserves attention in this con- 
nection. “What is consumed in Economics is not 
matter bat utilities. “Matter is indestructible”, and 
man cannot destroy it. He only consumes the 
utility of the thing by UBing it, e.g., when a person 
' takea food, the food matter appears to have been 
„ but actually it is not so. The food has 
only ohanged into so muoh of energy and 
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blood supplied to tbe body plus the waste matter 
thrown out by the body after digesting the essentials 
of .food taken, etc., etc. An ordinary man may 
think that we have destroyed food, but we must 
know that food has only changed its form, and as 
students of Economics we must only say that we 
have destroyed not food but the utility of food. 
Similarly, when we use a coat or an umbrella 
or a chair for some time and then discard it, we 
can only say that we, have taken the utility out of 
it. Again, the act of consumption applies to 
services also, e.g , if a lawyer engages a typiBt on 
Rs. '40/- per mensem, or a householder engages a 
maid-servant on Rs. 10/- per mensem, they are 
consuming the services of the typist and the maid- 
servant respectively, although there is no destruc- 
tion of matter. 

Note I . — Literally consumption means destruc- 
tion, but destruction is only an accidental feature 
of the act of consumption — it is not incidental in 
all cases. Thus when food is eaten or when a cake 
of soap is used, there is undoubtedly destruction, 
but when a chair, table or house, a book or a picture 
or a watch, is used the destruction can at the most 
be said to be diffused over a long time, and wheD 
the services of lawyers, doctors, teachers, actors, 
singers etc., are utilised, there is no destruction 
altogether. We pay these people for their services 
aswife pay for commodities. , We derive advantage 
out of their services. But we leave them as we 
find them. We do not, by our utilisation of their 
services, cause any wear or tear in them. As a 
matter- of fact, in some cases the object becomes 
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more useful aa Us consumption proceeds, o.g., a 
new ear becomes tuned after running a thousand 
miles, a new fountain*pen nib becomes set after it 
has been used for some time, a harmonium becomes 
melodious to hear after a few months’ use, a pair 
of shoes fits better after some days, and a teacher 
becomes more efficient, the more he teaches, etc., 
etc. On the other hand, destruction also does 
not necessarily mean consumption, otherwise it 
would follow that an earthquake or a big fire whioh 
destroyed all the things would be an act of con* 
sumption. Thus, the only thing which goes to 
make an act of consumption Is the satisfaction 
which is experienced when using a thing or malring 
use of some service. 

Importance of Consumption : — 

The study of consumption is a very important 
part of the study of Economics. Consumption is 
both the beginning and the end of Economics. 
It is its beginning becacuse the desire to consume 
is the motive of all economic activity — if man never 
consumed there would not have been any economic 
activity. It ib its end because when the effort has 
been made, when wealth has been produced, that 
wealth has no other function or purpose than to 
be applied directly or indirectly to the satisfaction 
of human wants— satisfaction is, indeed, the end 
of all human 'activity. Consumption is the dynamic 
force upon which depends the entire soienoe or 
structure of Economics. Without wants there 
would be no wealth, and no soienoe of Economics. 
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1. Consumption ( beginning ) 

is 

■ the cause 
of 

2. Production- 

which 
leads to 
division of 
labour, ptc., 
and 

results in 

3. Exchange 

which 
gives rise 
to the problem 
of 

4. Distribution 

which 
brings in 
income that 
is again used 
for 

5. Consumption ( end ) 

No doubt, .earlier economists did pot pay much 
attention to the theory of consumption. But the 
tendency of modern,. economic theory is to empha- 
size the importance of the study of this subject ; 
and, with the advance of thought, consumption as 
a branch of Economics has assumed a very great 
importance. People have begun to realise that, 
as the aim of Economics is not merely the improve- 
ment of wealth but the improvement of the welfare 
of man, it is essential to study the way, in which 
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more useful as its consumption proceeds, eg, a 
new ear becomes tuned after running a thousand 
miles, a new fountain-pen nib becomes sot after it 
has been used for some timo, a harmonium becomes 
melodious to bear after a few months’ use, a pair 
of shoes fits better after some days, and a teacher 
becomes more efficient, the moro he teaches, etc , 
etc On the other hand, destruction also does 
not necessarily mean consumption, otherwise it 
would follow that an earthquake or a big fire which 
destroyed all the things would be an act of con- 
sumption. Thus, the only thing which goes to 
make an act of consumption Is the satisfaction 
which is experienced when using a thing or making 
use of some service 
Importance of Consumption — 

The study of consumption is a very important 
part of the study of Economics Consumption is 
both the beginning and the end of Economics 
It is its beginning becaense the desire to consume 
is the motive of all economic activity — if mao never 
consumed there would not have been any economic 
aotivity It is its end because when the effort has 
been made, when wealth haB been produced, that 
wealth has no other function or purpose than to 
be applied directly oi indireotly to the satisfaction 
of human wants— satisfaction js, indeed, the end 
of all human activity. Consumption is the dynamic 
force upon which depends the entire science or 
structure of Economics Without wants there 
jald b3 no wealth, and no soienoe of Beouomics. 
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1. Consumption ( beginning ) 

is 

• the cause 
of 

2. Production- 

which 
leads to 
division of 
labour, .etc., 
and 

results in 

3. Exchange 

which 
gives riso 
to the problem 
of 

4. Distribution 

which 
brings .in 
income that 
is again used 
for 

5. Consumption ( end ) 

No .doubt, earlier, economists did not pay much 
attention to the theory of consumption. But the 
tendency of modern. pponopaic theory is to empha- 
size the importance of the study of .this subject ; 
and, with the advance of thought, consumption as 
a branch of Economics has assumed a very great 
importance. People have begun to realise that, 
as the aim of Economics is not merely the improve- 
ment of wealth but the improvement of the welfare 
of man, it is essential to study the way ; in which 
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consumption takes place In faot, wants are the 
‘motorforoe’ of all economic activities, and it 
becomes essential for the economist to study wants 
in all their phases In fcho absence of a wise 
expenditure of income the progress of a nation is 
sure to be retarded 

Not only this The Btudy of consumption is 
very important to the businessman and the statesman 
also By its study tho businessman can avoid over- 
production, and the statesman can find out means 
by which the welfare of tho people can be increased 
For example, he can watch tho conditions of the 
working class people and poor people in tho country, 
and can find out means by which their lot may be 
improved, say by taxmg the consumption of the 
rich people or by regulating it in other ways. He 
can even take up such measures as ‘prohibition ’ 

QUESTIONS 

1 What is the purpose of economio activities ? 

2 Carefully explain what you understand by the term con 
sumption and givo examples of the different types of 
consumption 

3 What is meant by consumption ? Why is it Baid to be both 
the beginning and the end of Economics ? 

4 Are the following acts of consumption — 

(a) a boy flying a kite 

(b) a person looking at a picture 
Co) a student playing cricket 

(d) a traveller painting a landscape 

(e) a gentleman polishing his shoes ? 
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Necessaries: — These are of three kinds:— 

(a) Necessaries for existence or for life. These 
consist of goods necessary to keep body and soul 
together. They include a reasonable amount of 
plain, wholesome food, decent clothing, and healthy 
home surroundings, 

(J) Necessaries for efficiency. These consist of 
goods necessary for keeping up efficiency. They 
include considerably more food, a certain amount 
of clothing and furniture, a healthy house and 
provision for health and education. Unfortunately 
not more than ten percent of the population in 
India can afford to have these. 

-(c) Conventional necessaries. These are necessa- 
ries which we do not require for sustaining our life 
or our efficiency, but which we are forced to have due 
to the force of custom, habit and 'public opinion , e. g., 
marriage expenses in a Hindu family, lighting 
expenses on Devali, smoking, drinking and offer- 
ing pan. To satisfy this group of wants men are 
not only often forced to sacrifice their neccessaries 
for efficiency but on many occasions to stint their 
absolute necessaries of life. For example, a clerk 
may have to go without food in the evening 
to have the supply of shoes, coats, and shirts, so that 
he may not be humiliated in the eyes of more 
fortunate fellows in society, or a farmer may have 
to go without decent food and clothing to save 
money for the purchase of an ornament for the 
occasion of his daughter’s second marriage. 

Comforts: — These are goods required for a 
happier and better life. They, add to pleasure as 
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well as efficiency They imply such things as better 
food, clothing, and housing, provision for recreation 
and amusement, and the satisfaction of intellectual 
needs 

Luxuries ‘-—These are defined as the satisfaction 
of superfluous wants They add to pleasure but do 
not increase efficiency — sometimes they decrease 
efficiency, eg in the case of drinking They are 
meant lor gimlet refinement of life and for mdol 
gence in expensive habits and amusements 

Now the distinction between these classes of 
wants is very difficult It is impossible to lay 
down any hard and fast rule as to which are 
Necessaries, Comforts and Luxuries The same 
thing may be a necessary to one person, a comfort 
to another person, and a luxury to a Btill another 
person, e g a motorcar may bo a luxuary to a 
clerk or a rural landlord, comfort to a university 
professor and a necessary to a busy doctor, a broker, 
or an engineer. Even to the doctor it may cease 
to be a necessary, if the doctor m courso of tune 
develops a clinic and chooses to attend patients 
only in the clinic, or if he moves to a small village 
that has very narrow and crowded ianes it ms# 
change into a comfort in the former case and into 
a pure luxury in the latter Similarly, a shirt may 
be a necessary for even a poor man in England, but 
not bo in India A watch may have been a luxury 
tor kings only at one time, but today it is a necessary 
oven for a watchman 

Then a unit of the same article may bo considered 
ns a necessary, and another n comfort or a luxury) 
6 6 > a portion of the wardrobe of a rich man would 
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be a necessary, another portion a comfort, and the 
third portion a luxury. In fact, “the category into 
which a particular article can be classified — 
necessary, comfort, or luxury — is determined by 
four variable items, namely, the individual con- 
sumer, the particular unit of the article, the time, 
and the place.” (Dr. Basu). And we cannot_ decide 
whether a certain want is a necessary, comfort or 
luxury, without paying attention to all these factors. 

However, there is the test of efficiency by 
Dr. Basu, which says : — 

“ Necessaries are those wants the satisfaction of 
which increases efficiency . and non-satisfaction dimi- 
nishes efficiency; Comforts are those ivhose satisfaction 
does not increase efficiency hut whose non-safisf action 
diminishes it ( e . g , if tea is taken there will he no 
increase in efficiency , hut if it is not taken there may 
he a decrease in efficiency); while Luxuries are those 
whose satisfaction does not increase and non- 
satisfaction does not diminish efficiency (except when 
a luxury is such that indulgence in it impairs the 


efficiency of an individual, e. g ., use of ivine , or 
excessive use of tobacco , etc)” 


Consumption of the Unit 
leads to 

Deprivation of the Unit 
leads to 

Necessaries 

Increase in efficiency' 

Decrease in efficiency 

Comforts 

No increase in efficiency 

Decrease in efficiency 



e. g. tea and coffee 

Luxuries 

No increase in efficiency 

No decrease in efficiency 
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But even this test does not take us very far 
And it is mipossib’o to lay down any hard and fast 
rule as to the order ui which peoplo satisfy their 
wants, e g , one may prefer Bmoking to satisfying 
hunger, and may go without food one evening just 
to have a cigarette 


Should we have many or few wants ? 

Somo peoplo advocate that the fewer wants we 
have the happiei we are. But this is not what the 
economists think. According to them civilisation 
consists in wanting many things and in knowing 
how to get them For, the greater the number of 
wants, tho greater is the effort made to havo their 
satisfaction, and, therefore, the greater is the 
production, the greater the wealth and income, and 
the greater the happiness, and prosperity 

In this connection we come across the idea of 
Standard of Living 


Ihe term “standard of living” means the amount 
of necessaries comforts aud luxuries which an 
individual or a group of persons is acoustomed to 


U3e in other words, without which he cauuot do, 
and to have which he makes all efforts that he can. 
An Englishman has a high standard of living, and 
makes all possible efforts to provide himself not only 
with necessaries but with comforts and luxuries, 
too An Indian has a low standard of living,, and 
ives without facilities for education and recreation 
wi out even proper food and clothing, but makes 
“ ade '3“ i “® efforts to improve his position Similarly, 
the standard of living m the United States, where 
one out of every eight persons owns a motorcar, 
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is very high, while the standard of living in India, 
where at least half the population is under-fed and 
under-clothed, is very low. 

Now the standard of living depends upon two 
main factors : (a) the income of an individual, and 
(b) the intelligence with which he uses it The 
income of an American is about 20 times, and of an 
Englishman about 10 times that of an Tndian. 
Naturally the standard of living of the Indians must 
be low. But one thing that is responsible for this is 
the wrong use of wealth by the Indians — they spend 
away on their religious and Bocial customs and cere- 
monies what they should spend on their food and 
clothing and education. Besides, they have resigned 
themselves to their lot, and they have no ambitions. 
They find comfort in the ideal of “plain living and 
high thinking,” while the rest of the world is moving 
on towards materialism. 

Evidently, a rise in the standard of living is a 
great need of our country. We must have more 
money to spend, and we must know how to spend 
it well — i. e. not on marriage and other ceremonies 
but in improving our general conditions of life, 
without this, neither our health and comfort nor 
our. efficiency and competence can improve; while, 
on the other hand, if our standard of living rises, 
ourffiealth will ’improve, our efficiency at production 
will improve;-and a checks will be put to the excessive 
growth of population.- A rise in -the- standard of 
living is, indeed, the surest index of the welfare and 
prosperity of a nation: 

[Recently our standard of living has shown some 
signs of improvement, particularly as a result of 
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the present war, and the lot of the farmer and tho 
artisan both has shghtly improved But a great 
deal more baa to bo done in tins direction We 
must go on making efforts to make education more 
wide spread, we must try our best to mcrcaso tbe 
incomes of the people through industrialization and 
mechanisation of agriculture, and v.e must try 
every means to raise tho etindhrd of living of 
the masses and provido them a better and 
more refined life 


QUESTIONS 

1 What 13 meant by a want in Economies ? Distinguish 

betwoon economic and non cconomc wants 

2 What two the chief characteristics ot human wants ? Is the 
multiplication ot wants dcsircblo ? 

3 Classify wantB 

Wbat are tho tests you woullnpply m classifying 
commodities into noco33sno3 comforts nnd luxuries ? 
Illustrate from Indian examples 

4 Moreland says It is not likely tl at tho progress of India 
will lead to a condition in which a larger proportion of 
tbe people aro completely satisfied than is the coso at 
present Explain this statement 

6 Moreland says that the wants of the Indian labourers 
are determined largely by custom and habit Name the 
ordinary wants of the Indian labourers and show which of 
them are determined by (a) custom (b) babit and(c) reason 
hte Vnere uny wurfea m Vne case ol college students that 
are determined by custom ? Give examples 

6 Define the term standard of living What aro the causes 
of the low standard of living m India ? How would you 
raise the standard of living m India ? 



CHAPTER 8 

MEASUREMENT OF WANTS 
(UTILITY) 

Meaning of Utility — In ordinary language, 
utility means usefulness. Air and water, for example, 
possess utility. But in Economics the word is used 
in a special sense. To the economist, utility does 
not signify usefulness, but simply the capacity of a 
commodity to satisfy a want. A thing may be totally 
useless, or may„_o_ven be harmful, like- brandy or 
whisky, but so long as it can satisfy the want of some 
people, _so Jong as people are willing to pay a price to 
acquire it, it will be said to have utility. “Anything 
'that satisfies a want, 51 says Seager “has utility and 
is a good whether it be the whisky of the trader, or 
the hymn-book of the missionary. 55 And not 
only commodities but services also possess utility. 
The doctor gives us health, the teacher knowledge, 
the judge justice, the soldier security. Similarly, 

sweepers, washermen, domestic servants, etc., etc., 
provide service utilities. 

Utility is, however, a relative term. A glass of 
Crater in the hands of a thirsty man has utility for 
him, but it has no utility to a man who has no want 
to satisfy with it. Similarly, utility differs with 
time, place, and the stage of civilization. Ancient 
weapons of war have no utility at present. Nor 
have the fertile lands in the other worlds, which we 
cannot reach, any utility for men. And goods 
which are liked by the people today would lose their 
utility, if people decide to boycott them tomorrow. 
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Thus utility, though a quality of things, is not an 
inherent quality, but a subjective quality arising ont 
of its relation to man*s requirements 

Now, if we want to measure the intensity of 
want for a commodity we can do it by finding out 
the utility of the commodity "But the utility of a 
commodity cannot also be directly measured We 
cannot define utility in physical terms as we can 
define food in so many calories We can only 
compare the utility of one commodity with that of 
anothei by comparing the amounts of money a 
person 18 willing to spend in order to have these 
commodities For example if we find a man in 
doubt whether to spend a few annas on a cigar, or a 
cup of tea, or m riding home instead of walking 
home, wo can say that we expect from them equal 
utilities or if we find a man purchasing a book 
instead of an umbrella, wo can say that the book has 
a greater utility to him than the umbrella Similarly, 
if we find a man paying a higher price for one 
commodity than for another, we can say that the 
utility of the former is greater to him thau the 
utility of the latter Wants are measured m terms 
of utilities, and utilities are measured in terms 
of money 

Law of Diminishing Utility — 

A. remar L able th ng about utility is that the 
more we have of a thing, the less is the satisfaction 
or utility derived from it or from the additional 
amount of it JLo a man who is dying of thirst, the 
first cup of water must give immeasurable pleasure 
tbe second will give great pleasure though not so 
great, the third will give still less pleasure and at 
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last a. stage will be reached when the man will want 
no more water for the moment. Similarly, if the 
first orange will give a utility Gf, say, 40 to a sick 
man, the second orange will give a utility of 30, 
the third of 20, and so on, till he will have no utility 
for the orange, and, if he is forced to take still 
more of it, the utility will pass into disutility. The 
following diagram will make it clean: 

The first orange gives 40 units oE satisfaction. 


„ second „ „ 30 



or : 

MINUS \J.TILITY 


1 

Economists have put this experience in the form 
of a law known aB the Law of Diminishing Utility 
or the laio of Diminishing Marginal Utility 
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“Every additional unit of a commodity tendj 
to bring to the consumer an amount of utility which 
is less than what was given by the preceding units”, 
Dr. Basu. 
OR 

“The additional benefit which a person derives 
from a given increase In his stock of a thing dimi- 
nishes, other things being equal, with every 
increase in the stock that he already has. 1 ’ 

Marshall. 

Other things being equal , or other things remain- 
ing the same — theso words mentioned in the law 
have, however, a great significance. They include 
the following, and under theso conditions alone the 
law can. hold good : — 

( i ) that the units of the commodity consthned 
are equal in quality. For exarap’o, if oranges are 
being consumed and if a subsequent orango turns 
out to bo a bigger and a sweeter ono than the pre- 
vious oneB its utility may increase instead of 
diminishing. Similarly, if n thirsty ' man after 
having drunk two cups of water, resorts to a'glaes 
of lemonade with ice, his utility might show an 
increase, though, according to fcho law it should 
Burely deorease. 

(n) that the period of consumption should bo 
continuous. It should not be broken up by inter- 
vals. If a man takes food in tho morning and then 
in the evening, be might relish the evening meai 
more. But it does not mean that tho law of dimi* 
nishing utility is wrong. 

(in) that the attitude of the consumer towards 
tho commodity is not changed as loDg as tho con- 
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sumption lasts; e. g., if a man takes c- bhang 5 ’, he 
becomes a different man under its influence, and may 
relish his food more and more after taking some. 
It is said that the 'more wine a person drinks the 
greater is his desire to have more of it; its utility, 
therefore, does not diminish, bub increases. But 
the man is nob in his sensed Whatever he does, 
he does under the influence of wine, 

(iv) that, if long periods are involved in con- 
sumption. the consumer’s income, tastes, fashion, 
and habits remain unchanged, during the whole 
period of consumption. For example, if a man 
wins the Derby Lottery he will have more and 
more of rooms and furniture and care, though he 
had little utility for them previouly, being unable 
to spend any money. Similarly, if “khaddar” comes 
into fashion its utility may for a time increase in- 
stead of diminishing, and the same thing may hap- 
pen in the case of tea if a person begins to take it 
in place of lemonade to quench his thirst. 

Exceptions to the Law of Diminishing Utility: — 

Besides the above ' cases, there are certain 
exceptional cases in which it seems that the utility 
of additional units of a commodity increases instead 
of decreasing. They are discussed below. But a 
careful examination of these will make it clear that 
they are only apparent and not real exceptions to 
the law — that though at first the additional utility 
may increase in the above cases, it ultimately 
decreases, and the law is found to be true. 

(-j) It is sometimes said that when we begin to 
consume anything the utility that we derive from 
its additional units increases instead of diminishing; 



for example, a man who u preparing tea is offered 
coal in ounces, the fir* *■ ounce will be of no use to 
him, and the utility of a second ounce will exceed 
that of the first The units are too small and 
there is increasing utility for Borne time Similarly, 
if a few drops of “sherbet” were to be offered to a 
thirsty man, they would intensify rather than 
dimmish his thirst, and the utility of those drops of 
“sherbet” would for a time increase, instead of 
diminishing. Or, if we take the example of a 
“rashgulla", and if it is offered in units of half a 
rashgulla”, the utilit of the second “rasbgulla” 
will be greater tha that of the first, for the 
‘rashgulla’’ cannot be relished fully unless it is 
taken whole. 

In the same way, the utility of the secoud shoe 
to a man who is already in possession of the first 
shoe in a pair of shoes, or of the second bullock or 
horse to a farmer who is in possession of one and 
wants to have another to form a pair, will be 
greater than that of the first. T n these cases the 
aw does not opeiate because the amount of the 
commodity taken into consideration is not a unit 
but only a part of the unit. We do not purchase 

coal m ounces nor shoes m singles, but in seers and 
pairs respectively. Nor do we purchase “rashgallas” 
m halves 


(••) It .8 also said that a drunkard gets mores 
ZZ 1 1 1 ^ ' ro “ tonal peg of wme o 

. ba ° 8 ' BUt tli8 0Conoi U18t does Dot COD 

■d r heaotons of eneh men. fees.des, even n 
h . oases, sooner or later, a pomtrs reached wbe, 
the law begins to operate. 
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A similar case is that of a second or third read- 
ing of a good piece of poetry, or the hearing of a 
good music a second or third time — second or third 
occassion may afford greater utility than the first. 
But here again a stage comes when further reading 
or hearing will lead to' diminishing utility. 

(in) Another exception is that of curios and rare 
objects. A man who takes delight in collecting 
postage stamps, or photographs, etc, derives greater 
satisfaction from additional units. But even here a 
stage will arrive when further addition will yield 
diminishing utility. 

(iv) Similarly, love of display in buildings, clo- 
thes, jewels, cars, etc., want of power, a miser’s love 
for money, and an artist’s desire for self-expression 
are never satisfied, and, therefore, are said to be 
exceptions to the law. But these are facts and senti- 
ments with which the economists are not very much 
concerned. These persons are not normal. Besides, 
even in their case a stage is conceivable when addi- 
tional units will yield diminishing utility, however 
far removed that stage may be^* 

.( v ) Then certain services become more useful as 
a larger number of people begin to use them. The 
value of the telephone or the radio to any user is 
said to increase when more people are linked on, or 
more stations are connected. But in this case 
there has not been any increase in telephonic con- 
nection so far as one and the same individual is 
concerned. Others have taken telephonic connec- 
tions, not he. If he takes more telephonic connec- 
tions than one himself, the utility of- the second 
will certainly be less than that of the first. Besides, 
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if the number of connections increases very consi- 
derably the service becomes too bulky for a single 
exchange, and additional exchanges will have to 
be worked, which will mean faintness of the voice 
heard at the other end. 

(at) It is al<o said that the desire for money is 
never satisfied, and its utility never decreases 
But the utility of money ib also subject to the law, 
because we find that the utility of a rupee is grea- 
ter to a poor man than to a rich man — the former 
will grudge paying a pice in charity while the latter 
may not feel paying even a rupee Besides this 
case comes in the first oharaotenstio of wants. 
Desire for money means desire for all the things 
in the world — wants as a class, and not a particu 
Hr want, and, as we have said above, wants as a 
class can never be satisfied. 

Total Utility and Marginal Utility — 

According to the Law of Diminishing Utility, 
the utility of each additional unit of a commodity., 
goes on diminishing, so that if a person consumes 
four oranges at a time, the utility of the 2nd orange 
would be less than that of the 1st, of the 3rd orange 
less than that of the 2nd, and of the 4th orange less 
than that of the 3rd For example, if the utility 
of the 1st orange is 40, the utility of the 2nd would 
he 30, the utility of the 3rd would be 20, and the 
utility of the 4th would be 10 

But this does not mean that the total utility of 
the oranges also goes on decreesing The total utility, 
i. e. the sum total of all the utilities consumed at a 
time, goes on increasing, although at a diminishing 
For example, the total utility of 2 oranges 
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here is 40+ 30, of 3 oranges 40 + 30 + 20, of 4 oranges 
40 + 30 + 20 + 10. 


The following table will clear the distinction 
between total utility and additional utility ( or 
marginal ) utility : — 


Number 

of 

oranges 

Utility 
of the 
1st 

orange 

• 

Utility 
of the 
2nd 
orange 

Utility 
of the 
3rd 
orange 

Utility 
of the 
4th 
orange 

Utility 
of the 
5th 
orange 

Utility 
of the 
6th 
orange 

Total 

Utility 

Mar- 

ginal 

Utility 

i 

40 






40 

40 

2 

40 

30 






30 

3 

40 

30 

20 




40 + 30 
+ 20 

20 


40 

30 

20 

, 10 



40+30 
+ 20 + 
10 

1 

10 

5 

40 

30 

20' 

10 

0 


40 +30 
+ 20+ 
io+o 

0 

6 

40 

30 

20 

10 

0 

-10 

40 + 30 
-^-20 + 
10 + 0 
-10 

-10 


Now the question arises, what is meant exactly 

fay marginal utility. 


It is a matter of common experience that if a 
man has to purchase a commodity, be has in mind, 
on the one hand, the utility that he gets from it and, 
on the other, the amount of money that he is to 
sacrifice in order to get that commodity or that 
particular unit of it. He stops the purchase when 
he thinks that the additional utility of the last unit 
purchased just balances the utility of the money 
with which he purchases the particular unit, that 
iS’to say, that if he purchases any more unit, the 
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utility of the commodity to him will be leas than 
the utility of the money that he will have to part 
with m order to haveifc, and nobody is euch a fool 
that he will pay for a commodity more than the 
satisfaction that he gets from it And marginal 
utility is the utility of this last unit which he 
considers just worth hiB while to buy 

For example, tn the above illustration, if the 
price is 40 pice per orange he will purchase only 
one orange He will refuse to purchase the 2nd, 
or 3rd, or 4th orange, as the satisfaction that he 
gets from eating them is worth less than 40 pice 
( one unit of the utility being taken to be equal to 
one pice here ) — the utility of tho 2nd orange is 30 
of the 3rd 20 of the 4th, 10, and this means that 
he will have to pay 40 ptco for a thing worth 30 pice, 
or 20 pice or 10 pice which certainly he will net 
like to do Here the utility of the 1st orange will 
be called the marginal utility 

Again, suppose the price is 30 pice per orange 
He will now buy two oranges — he will rofuse to buy 
the 3rd and 4th orange because they give a utility 
worth only 20 and 10 pice, and here the utility of 
the 2nd orange will be the marginal utility 
Similarly, if the picL is 20 pice per orange he will 
buy 3 oranges— he will refuse to buy the 4th orango 
because it gives bna a utility of only 10, and the 
marginal utility will be the utility of the drd orange 
And only if the price is 60 pice per orange will he 
buy all the 4 oranges He will thus buy more and 
more oranges until the utility of the last orange 
bought is just equal to tho price and the utility of 
«a last orange is known as the marginal utility. 
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We, however, do not say the marginal utility of the 
1st orange, 2nd orange, 3rd orange, 4th orange, etc., 
but the marginal utility of 1 orange, 2 oranges, 3 
oranges, and 4 oranges, for all oranges are alike, 
and marginal utility is the utility which is derived 
from any one of this stock of 1, 2, 3, or 4. 

*By margin we understand the position of equilib- 
rium — a position where the utility derived from 
the consumption of a certain quantity of an article 
is approximately equal to the sacrifice which is nece- 
ssary to obtain that quan tiby; in other words, a 
position where we stop consuming and cry out 
li Bus^ no more of it” or “thus far and no further.” 
But when the margin is reached it does not necessa- 
rily mean that the consumer is fully satisfied at this 
point, and thathe will begin to feel pain if he pro- 
ceeds any further. It only means that the utility of 
the commodity to him at that time is less than the 

, *The conception of margin in Economics : — 

By margin we understand a position of equilibrium. Eor 
example, marginal demand is that demand at which the utility 
derived from the consumption of a certain quantity of an article 
is approximately equal to the sacrifice which is necessary to 
obtain the quantity. Says Dr. BAS'D in bis book ‘Economic 
Principles for Indian Readers’: “The boy who plucks plums 
to eat them soon reaches a margin at which the utility, or 
satisfaction of eating an additional quantity of plums is 
balanced by his efforts to get them. If he goe3 beyond the 
point, his effort or utility is greater than the utility whiob he 
derives from an additional quantity of plums”. Similarly when 
a man buys oranges he stops at a point where the utility from an 
additional orange is balanced by the price which be pays for an 
orange, e. g,, if oranges ars selling at 2 as. each, and if the [utility 
of the oranges to a person is -/H- for the 1st orange, -131- for the 
2nd, -I2j- for the 3rd, -III- for the fourth, then the margin will 
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sacrifice ho will bavo to male, to hate it, or the 
utility of tho money that be will haao to part with 
In fact, marginal utility may bo a positive, zero, or 
negative utility It is positive when a man lias to 
stop consumption for any reason without betug fully 
satisfied, e g , a poor man does not tabo food to the 
satiety level (except at feasts )— he ran talc 
4 loaacs but bo tiles only 2 on account of poverty 
or, a fly may spoil the dish, a sad news may tale 
him away, or heir of time may not permit bun to 
cat, c g when be is at a railway station and the 
stoppage of fclio train in which lie travels is short 
It is zero when ho consumes till his want is fully 
satisfied, aud ucgati\o when he goes beyond this 
point and thu3 consumes inoro than what he shculd 
havo douo, either under tho influence of liquor or 
"Bhang” or in a spirit of competition as at hostels 
and colleges at the time of taking dinner or sweets 

bo at the 3rd oran go and ho will buy 3 oranges 1 ecu so tlo 
utility which ho derives from t! o 4th orange i o / 1/ 13 lees 
than tho sacnfico i c 121 Ifthoinco or tlo orango wero 
/3/ bis marginal orango would havo boon tho 2nd orange acd 
if tho price wora llj his marginal oran go would havo been tba 
1st orango Wo ray for a commodity net according to total 
utility but according to marginal ut lity ~ 

In tbo samo way, if a man has to purohasa acvoral ar tides, 
be will spend in tmeb a way that tbo marginal utility m each 
caBo s tho Bamo— if ho spends moro on ono nrticlo and lees on 
another the utility which ho derives from cort m units of H 
income in tho former enso would bo Jobs than that in tho latter 
And tt o same margin is found m production also Land i» 
used for ono purtfo-o and not for auothor boc^o tho producer 
in tbo former case gets more than what ho can get m tbo latter 
8480 a S l an< l 8 need for agriculture and not for gardening 
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£ Total utility goes on increasing so long as the 
additional utility or marginal utility does not reach 
zero. But beyond the point of zero even total 
utility may begin to diminish as the disutility or 
negative utility increases. Suppose the utility of 
the first orange is 40, of the 2nd 30, of the 3rd 20, 
of the 4th 10, of the 5th 0, of the 6th —10, of the 
7th —20, of the 8th —30, and so on. Here the 
total utility when he purchases only one orange is 
40, when two oranges 70, when three 90, when 
four 100, when five 100, when sis 90, when seven 
80, aud we 'find that the total utility increases upto 
the 5th orange, and begins to decrease after the 5th 
orange. Total utility is the highest when the 
marginal utility is zero. ] 

because! its use in the former case is of greater value than its 
use in the latter case. Similarly, labour is undertaken upto a 
certain number of hours, and not more, because the labourer 
stops at that hour where the disutility of labour balances the 
pay for that hour ; and capital is saved till the point where the 
margin is reached at which the present worth of tho utility 
derived from the interest is equal to the utility derived from its 
immediate consumption. And the oi’ganisor combines land, 
labour, and capital in such a way that the marginal productivity 
is the same in all cases. 

It is ^hus clear that in all economic activity, whether it be of 
consumption or of production, the idea of margin is present at 
every step, and with every change in tho items to be balanced, 
thore comes a change in the position of the margin, too. Such 
changes are always going on in the economic world, and Econo- 
mics is nothing but a study of these. [ Read the definition by 
Robbins given on page 4. ] 
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Consumer’s Surplus.— 

We have Been that according to the Law of 
Diminishing Utility, a consumer does not get 
equal satisfaction from all the units of the 
commodity that he buys, although he pays an equal 
sum for all the units. Suppose the units oi a 
commodity give utility in the following order 

100, 90, 80, 70, GO, 60, 40, 80, 20, 10, 
and suppose he buys 10 units. He will be willing to 
pay for them the price which corresponds to the 
utility of the 10th or the marginal unit. ( If the 
price is higher be will not purchase 10 units, but 
less. ) 

Thus we see that he will get 100 + 90 + 80+70+ 
60 + 60+40+80+20+10, or 650 units of utility, 
and will pay for all the units at the rate of 10. i.e., 
10x10 or 100 units in all. Thus he will get an 
excess of satisfaction ( 650-100 ), which is known 
as the consumer's surplus of satisfaction . In the 
diagram below : 


Y 
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Consumer’s Surplus.— 

We have seen that according to the Law of 
Diminishing Utility, a consumer does not get 
equal satisfaction from all the units of the 
commodity that he buys, although he pays an equal 
sum for all the units. Suppose the units of a 
commodity give utility in the following order 

100, 90, 80, 70, 60, 60, 40, 30, 20, 10, 
and suppose he buys 10 units. He will be willing to 
pay for them the price which corresponds to the 
utility of the 10th or the marginal unit. ( If the 
price is higher he will not purchase 10 units, but 
less. ) 

Thus we see that he will get 100 + 90 + 80+70+ 
60 + 60+40+80+20+10, or 650 units of utility, 
and will pay for all the units at the rate of 10. i.e., 
10x10 or 100 units in all. Thus he will get an 
excess of satisfaction ( 650-100 ), which is known 
as the consumer's surplus of satisfaction . In the 
diagram below : 
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If be takes 0 X (i.e., 10) oranges, the total utility 
is equal to the area of OXPMN. As he pays for 
all the units the same as he pays for the marginal 
unit, the total paid by him ( 10 x 10 ) is equal to the 
area of OXPR., therefore, EPMN represents the 
consumer’s surplus. 

In this way he pays prices much below what 
he would pay rather than go without the commo- 
dities, and consumer’s surplus has been defined as 
"the surplus of satisfaction ivhicli a consumer of a 
commodity enjoys over and above the cost which he 
pays /or th<xi commodity.” iw o&hox it, la 

^the excess of price which a consume would be 
willing to pay for that commodity — rather than go 
without the commodity — over and above the price 
he actually pays.” For example, if be is prepared 
to spend Re. 1 on a copy of the newspaper and he 
actually gets it for 2 as. in the market, then Re. 1 
minus 2 as., i. e. 5 14 as., will be called his consu- 
mer’s surplus. 

Evidently the consumer’s surplus derived from 
some commodities is much greater than from others. 
It is particularly great in the case of suph commodi- 
ties as salt, matches, postage stamps, newspapers, 
railway fares, telegraph and telephone rates, etc. 
Va£.<xo vmuM/ ■ 

- — I t-is, -however,* Very difficult to measure consu- 
mer’s surplus. It is very difficult to say what a 
particular person would have been prepared to pay 
rather than go without any of these things. What 
would not a thirsty man be prepared to pay for the 
first glass of water or a hungry man for the first 
loaf of bread ? 
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But this must not bo confab bo as to mean 
that coaeumcr’s But plus docs not cxiBt, or that the 
conception of consumer’s surplus Ins got no practical 
value. It docs exist. Every commodity yields at 
least some consumer a surplus. .In fact, the greater 
the consumer’s surplus, tbc greater is the bappme38 
of a person or a community at any given time and 
p!ac rt . And the idea of consumer’s surplus is very 
helpful to the fiaanco member framing a tax system 
and to the monopolist fixing up the prico of his 
commodity The former aims at increasing tlie 
consumer s surplus of tbo people and the latter 
aims at fixing the prices so as to snatch away all 
tbo consumer's surplus from the consumers.* # 

Law of Equi marginal Utility: — This law is a 
law of expenditure, and has been deduced from fcEe 
Law of Diminishing Utility dismissed above. 

If a man has something which he can put 
to different uses bo will be inclined to di°tributc 

*Prof Marsh ill has Pom tod out that, though tho doct 
rine is hypothetical to a certain extent it is of great use in 
estimating the benefits which n porEon derives from Ins cod* 
Sumption Says MashalL "If a man pays Id toll on a bridge 
which saves him an additional drive that would cost a shilling, 
we do not say that the penny is worth a shilling, but that tho 
penny together with the advantage offered him by tho bridge ts 
worth a shilling for that day Wore tho bridge swept away on a 
day on which he needed it, ho would bo in at least as bad a 
position as if he had been deprived of lid.’ Agaio, he says that 
tho conception of consumer’s surplus enables us to seo how “a 
man with an income of £ 1,000 per month m London with the 
amenities of life that London presents enjoy s moro benefits and 
.advantages than with £ 10,000/* m the wilds of Central Africa 
without those amonikioa" 
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the thing among these different uses in a manner 
which will give him the maximum or the highest 
satisfaction out of these uses. If he has some money 
and is in need of several things he will spend his 
money in such a way that he may derive the maximum 
amount of satisfaction from his expenditute. 
What is the way to do it ? He will buy one 
commodity and discard another. He will buy 
more of one commodity and less of another. 

.He will stop spending on goods the marginal 
utility of which should be getting smaller than the 
utility^ he could derive by spending on others. He 
will substitute the more pleasurable for the less 
pleasurable till the marginal satisfaction of all the 
goods is equal or almost equal, (in other words, he 
will spend his money iu such a way that each of 
the commodities will give him the same marginal 
utility ; for it is only then that he can get the 
maximum satisfaction) 

Thus suppose a man has a monthly income of 
Bs. 100/-. How he should distribute bis income under 
the different items of food, clothing, house-rent, educa- 
tional expenses, medical expenses, and amusements 
so as to cover all the necessary items of expenditure 
in tbeir due proportion. But if he spends Bs. 50/- 
on house rent, and Bs. 25/- for amusements, and 
the remaining Bs. 25/- for food, he cannot derive 
maximum satisfaction from all the expenses,, because 

, Bs. 25/- is too small a sum for food, whereas 
Bs. 25/* for amusement is rather too much, and 
E3. 50/- for house-rent also too much. That is, the 
utility derived from money spent on amusements or 
house-rent is less than the utility that could be 
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derived by speadiug it on food. If ho spout Rs 16/* 
for house rent, Rs. 60/- for food, and Rs 36/- on 
other items of expenditure, the marginal utility of 
money would have been almost equal in caoh case, 
and he would havo obtained maximum total satisfac- 
tion out of his money. 

Let us tako a raoro definito exaroplo. Suppose 
a man has Rs. 23 with him. Ho has to buy food, 
clothing, shelter, and ornaments. Each unit costs 
Re. 1. How many units of each commodity would 
ho purohaso if tho utilities of tho difforenta units 
aro as follows:— 


Food Clothing Shelter Ornaments 
10 8 C 8 



1 0 
0 


Naturally he would spend the first rupee on food, 
for it gives him the highest utility of 10, the second 
^ .fit? M Tit? unffter on food 1 or on oi'otfdibg' 

and so on as mentioned below: 

1st rupee on food 2nd rupee on food 
*1 C< 1 » » clothing 4th „ food 

n ji clothing 6th ,, food 

7tb „ ,, shelter 8th ,, „ food 
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9th 

rupee on 

clothing 10th 

rupee 

on 

shelter 

11th 

5» 


food 

12th 

i) 

33 

clothing 

13th 

»5 

9* 

food 

• 14th 

V 

33 

clothing 

15th 

55 

3! 

shelter 

16th 

31 

J) 

ornaments 

17th 

51 

M 

food 

18th 

5? 

13 

clothing 

19bh 

55 

JJ 

shelter 

20fch 

33 

33 

ornaments 

21st 

5> 

3* 

food 

22nd 

J » 


clothing 

23rd „ „ shelter. 

Thus he will buy 9 units of 

food 

7 of clothing, 


5 of shelter, and 2 of ornaments. At the end, it will 
be found that the marginal utilities of all the com- 
modities — food, clothing, shelter, and ornaments 
are equal, i.e., 2 in each case. 

Similarly, suppose a man brings 10 oranges 
from the market. There are three members in his 
family — himself, wife, and a child. He takes 4 
oranges himself, gives 4 to his wife, and 1 to his 
child. He now finds that if the child takes any 
more he would vomit; aud the wife’s desire is satis- 
fied, too; but he himself can take more. Whom 
should he give the orange that is left ? Evidently to 
himself. But why ? Because the marginal utility 
of the orange to him is greater than the marginal 
utility of the orange to his wife or child. 

Again, if a man haB to distribute his income 
over his present and future needs, he will so dis- 
tribute his income between spending and saving 
that he may be able to secure the greatest amount 
of satisfaction, that is to say, in such a way that 
money spent, i. e„ money applied to present use, 
has the same marginal utility as money saved for 
future. 
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Generally speaking, therefore, if a man has 
something which can be put to different uses he will 
be inclined to distribute the thing among those 
different use3 in a manner which will give him the 
maximum or highest satisfaction out of these uses; in 
other words, in such a way that he may derive equal 
marginal utility from all the various different uses. 

This is expressed in the form of a law as follows:- 

‘In distributing a given income over different 
items of expenditure the maximum total utility 
is obtained only when the marginal utility in all 
cases is the same,’’ 

In other words, if a consumer succeeds in dis- 
tributing his money m such a way that ho gets the 
maximum satisfaction, then the marginal utility to 
him of a pennyworth of any good which he buys 
will equal the marginal utility to him of a penny- 
worth of any other good that he buys. 

'For the total utility to be a maximum, a given 
income must be so divided between different articles 
of consumption as to yield equal marginal satisfaction 
along each line of expenditure 

This Law of Equi-maiginal Utility is of very 
great importance in Economics, and applies to all 
tbo four departments of the subject. For example, 
in the field of production also the entrepreneur 
works on the same principle in determining the 
relative proportion of land, labour, and capital which 
he will, use in production. He buys his factors of 
production just as a consumer buys ' food and cloth- 
ing and with a view to get the maximum return at 
a minimum cost, he is always on the look-out ib 
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substitute more profitable for less profitable items of 
expenses. He tends to employ the i factors of 
production in such proportions that the marginal 
returns from each may be equal, for here also he 
obtains the maximum returns when the marginal 
returns are equal. And so long as this is not the 
case he goes on substituting one purchase for 
another. Thus in deciding whether ten more 
labourers should be engaged, or one thousand rupees, 
more should be invested as capital on machinery, 
or some better management and supervision should 
be obtained by further expenditure on it, he will 
compare the marginal returns of each separately, 
and shall try to get equi-marginal returns from his 
additional outlay on these, for it is only then that 
he can get the best value for his money, (l’his is 
what is known as the Principle of Substitution iA 

Economics, or the Law of Equi-marginal Returns). 

1 

Similarly, the law has an important bearing upon 
distribution-— e, g., it forms the basis of the demand 
for equal distribution of wealth and income, and 
upon' exchange — e.g., it affects the decision of a 
purchaser who tends to substitute a cheaper article 
for a dearer one. 

Family Budgets: — 

The principle of balanced consumption is reduced 
to the Family Budget in which one has to consider 
distribution of expenditure among different articles 
and over different periods, 

(i A complete statement of the income and 
expenditure of a family during a certain time is 
called a Family Budget 
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It is a balance sheet of receipts and expenses of 
a family and, if properly studiod, it will reveal the 
whole economic life of the family concerned 

ihe budget is generally arranged under the 
following main heads (there is no hard and fast 
rule about tho holding — thoso dopond upon the 
purposo of enquiry) — , 

1 Tood 

2 Heat and Light 

8 House and Sheltor 

4 Clothing and Shoes 

0 Health and Education 
C Entertainments 

7 Sorvices 

8 Social and Religious Expenses 

8 bamugs and Investments (or Intarest 
on Debt or Debt Payment) 

10 Miscellaneous 


Taimly Budgets have often been collected and 
compared The first important study of them was 
made by Dr. Engel of Germany in 1857 By a 
comparative study of these budgets he arrived at 
certain nondusions with regard to household 
penditure, whioh have boon embodied in tho 
'orm of a law known as Dr Engel's Law of 
Consumption — 


lave 1 sn fl h nV° Wer , th V n00raB th9 Broat0r th ° P^COD 

lower the ° n ,lh ° 8r ° ,t0r tbo -com* *l« 
lower the percentage spent on food 

=ESf=‘=-“=: 

rent, fuel, and hght ha 0&se Wltb «*P®d.ture on 
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3. The percentage outlay on miscellaneous 
items such as education, health, travelling, etc., inc- 
reases with an increase in income. 

This Law is, however, merely a generalisation 
from the personal experiences of Dr. Engel. More 
recent investigations indicate that changes in the 
distribution of expenditure do not always vary in 
quite this way. It is different for different 
individuals, different commodities, and different 
regions. Anyway, Engel’s most obvious generalisa- 
tion that as income increases, a constantly incre- 
asing percentage is spent on health, education, 
amusement, and other comforts and luxuries 
is confirmed ; and it has in fact become customary to 
measure the welfare of a particular income group 
by determining the amounts available for expendi- 
ture on comforts and luxuries. The nation that 
spends more on these items is considered to have 
greater material welfare. English people spend 
more on comforts and luxuries than Indians, and the 
English people are considered richer than the Indians. 

[In India two persons are known for their study 
of family budgets— Major Jack and Prof. Findlay 
Shirras. The former studied the family budgets of 
the people living in a Bengal district. He found 
that the agriculturists living in comfort spent about 
58% of their income on food while those who lived 
in poverty spent 60%. The latter collected the 
budgets of the working-class families of Bombay. 
' He found that the workers who earned less than 
Bs. 30 a month spent about 60% of their income on 
food while the workers who earned about Ks. 80 or 
90 per month spent about 53% . Thus the conclu- 
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siona of both of them confirm Dr. Engel’s 
conclusion — i.e the percentage of income Bpenfc on 
food decreases as income increases,] 

Purposes served by Family Budgets.— 

To the householder : — 4 

(o) A glance at the budget will te-1 him whether 
he is spending within his means; if not, where he 
can bring about a reduction. 

( b ) By comparing budgets from month to month 
he can find out where economy is possible and 
where a little greater expenditure will result in 
higher efficiency. 

(c) Family budgets teach him foresight and 
thrift, the proper valuation of present and future 
wants, and the importance of the principle of 
balance in consumption 

To the economist 

(a) Ho can have an insight into the real econo- 
mic well-being of the families whose budgets he 
studies. 

(b) He can find out whether a class of people 
are oonsnming the right kind of food, etc., whether 
the consumption is suited to promote the real well* 
being of the people, whether their standard of living 
is high or low and population is pressing or not, 
whether education and health are being taken care 
of or liquors are being indulged in to excess, 
whether savings are adequate and debts are for produ- 
ctive purposes, etc. eto. For example, Indian 
peasants are veiy poor and yet on ceremonial 
occasions they become extravagant and spend 
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money beyond their resources, e.g., on the birth of 
a son, the marriage of a daughter, or the death of 
an old man in the family. They borrow money for 
these purposes and pay a very high rate of interest. 
They also spend a little too much on liquor and 
tobacco. They can be advised by the economist to 
give up these. 

(c) He can have indications of changes in taste 
and fashion, customs and manners, and in the 
general mode of consumption consequent on chan- 
ges in price, e. g., whether at a certain, time peo- 
ple are spending more on tea or milk, on marriages, 
or on education, etc., etc. 

To the statesman : — 

(a) He can have a reliable information of the 
standard of living enjoyed by the people. 

( b ) He can realise the need of any legislative 
measures to regulate or prohibit the consumption 
of certain commodities, e g., liqour, opium, etc. 

(c) He can study the effects of any taxes on 
articles of general consumption. 

(d) He can study the comparative effects of taxes 
on the rich and the poor, and can find out how the 
taxes can be made such that they fall more on the 
rich than on the poor how unnecessary consumption 
can be stopped by taxes, etc,, etc. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is meant by “Utility” ? State briefly the Law of 
Diminishing Utility. Point out the significance of the 
phrase "other things being equal.” What are these other 
things ? 
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2. Explain as clearly as you can the law of diminishing utility. 
Arc tboro any roal or apparent exceptions to the law 7 

3. State clearly the Law of Satiability of Wants, Can you 
deduco from it any law for the gnidanco of people's 
exponditnro ? 

4 State and explain tha Law of Equi-marginal Utility. What 
13 the importance of the law in Dur ovory day life ? 

5. Wbat is the prmciplo of balance in consumption ? Explain 

this, both with roforonco to a particular want and with 
referenco to a number of wants. x 

6. What do you understand by tho following : — 

(а) Satiable Wants , 

(б) Total Utility , 

(c) Marginal Utility , 

(i) Consumer’s Surplus ? 

7. What are Family Budgets ? 

What purposes do they 6ervo («) to tho householder (5) to 

the economist, and <e) to tho statesman ? 

8. State and explain Engols law of family expenditure. How 
far is it applicable to Indian conditions 7 

9. What advice would jou givo to your sister in tho matter of 
the regulation of bor domestic oxpondituro with a view to 
achieve maximum satisfaction. 



CHAPTER 9 

ECONOMICS OF SPENDING AND SAVING 

Spending.— The income that a person haB may 
be used for the direct satisfaction of wants, or may 
be saved to provide capital for further production 
of wealth. If it is used for the direct satisfaction 
of wants, the process is known as spending. 

Now the question arises — how should a person 
spend his income ? What should be the method of 
spending ? The answer to this question is that he 
should' take the help of the law of equi-marginal 
utility. He should compare his different wants. 
He should calculate the utility which is likely to 
be derived from his purchases. And he should so 
spend his money that the marginal utilities of all 
commodities are equal, for it is only then that the 
highest amount of satisfaction can be got with the 
money in hand. 

The ordinary Indian peasant in our country 
does not observe this principle and the result is that 
he spends on tobacco and liquor, and neglects 
necessaries of life at the cost of health and efficiency. 
He leads a very frugal life in ordinary times but 
on ceremonial occasions such as the birth or the 
marriage or the death of some one in the family, 
he becomes extravagant and spends money beyond 
his resources. He even borrows money for the 
latter purposes at a high rate of interest, 
involves himself in debt, and can never extricate 
.himself from the clutches of the money-lender for 

t 
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the whole of his life. Ho should observe the 
principle of proper balance in consumption, and 
should distribute his expenditure over his present 
and future needs, or over the different articles of 
consumption that claim his attention at any time, 
in a wiser and more judicious manner. 

Saving. — As a man’s income rises above the 
subsistence level, he usually thinks of saving a 
portion of his income. He may fall ill for a con- 
siderable time and may not be able to work and earn 
during that period. His family may be growing, and 
babies may have to be fed and clothed. Children 
may have to be educated at schools and colleges. 
Daughters may have to be married. The son may 
require some capital to start a business, etc. etc. 
To meet all these future needs he has to save. 

Bub in Economics all wealth set aside for the 
future is not called saving. If a man puts a sum 
of B°. 500 in an iron safe to be u cd in the future, ho 
ib simply hoarding — he is not saving. Saving implies 
that the money shall be used for ^further pioduchon 
of wealth e. g, either it shall be invested in business, 
or deposited in a Bank from where others can 
borrow and put into productive use. The aim of 
all saving is only an indirect satisfaction of wants — 
meaning, of course, a better satisfaction at a future 
date. 

Relation between Spending and Saving.- Spend- 
ing and saving have one thing in common. In both 
cases wealth is given in exchange for certain goods 
and services; the only difference is that goods and 
are not put to the same use. When we 
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consider them from the point of view of spending 
we find that they are applied in the direct satisfac- 
tion of wants; when we consider them from the 
point of view of saving they are applied for the 
production of other wealth. Let us take an example. 
A man has a hundred rupees with him. He wants 
to spend the sum on getting a suit for himself. Tn the 
meantime, the idea strikes him that he should 
purchase a type-writer with it and earn some money 
with its help, so that he may be able to spend more on 
clothing every month. The former would have been 
spending, the latter would be saving, and evidently 
both spending and saving are essential features 
of everyday economic life, and there is a close 
relationship between them. ' * r 

However, some people are of opinion that wealth 
should not be saved, and all of it should be spent. 
More spending means buying more goods. So 
sale and production of goods will increase. More 
factories will be turning out goods. Trade will be 
brisk. More and more people will get employment. 
And there will be an era of prosperity. But the 
position is not so simple. If everybody spends the 
whole of his income savings will fall off; small 
savings will mean small capital ; small capital will 
mean fewer machines, tools and plants ; and produ- 
cers will not be able to produce goods. How will 
the people purchase goods then, and how will 
spending be possible ? 

Others argue that all wealth should be saved. 
Saving will lead to accumulation of capital, plenty of 
capital will lead to increased production and cheap 
goods. They forget that if all wealth is saved, and 
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there ia no spending, who will buy the goods produ- 
ced, and how will the goods find a market. 

In fact, for the economic welfare of a country 
saving and spending both are important. There 
is no conflict between them. They are* in fact 
complementary, and co-rnlated, and onu cannot be 
sacrificed for the other. 


So there should always bo a balance between 
saving and spending, and a person Bbould so distri- 
bute his income between spending and saving that 
he may secure the maximum amount of satisfaction. 

There should always be a balance between 
saving and spending, and under normal conditions 
economro forces tend to adjust tiro balance between 
saving and spending, or between production and 

consumption, thus: 


• , ^°°. l htt 1 lc 6 ” iag ma ^ e3 capital scarce, and 
,^ e8 if " High rate of interest induces larger 
, l ' To ° muol > saving makes capital abundant 
and c heap . Bate of interest falls. Inducement to 

del ea ° r T 8 ' Sa '' iDg dimini9hes . ft*. is 

decrease m the supply of capital. So on and so forth. 

the social side of spending 

— fhaSettr * the — 

1 ,0n /° “* *"** ■ 
buy things „ J \ . r exam pl®, if people usually 

of wb!oh does not ^ 
latter class of 1 t, our ' tbe resu ^ is that the 

and th is a tZTr fro ” the «»>** 

a degradatron of the workers as a class. 
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Similarly, if machine-made standardized goods are 
demanded by the people in place of artistic 
products, the industries for the latter decline and 
disappear. Again, if people begin to use wine, wine 
is produced ; if people become fond of going 
to the cinema, cinema bouses are started ; if 
people make use of explosives, factories for making 
explosives are worked. And when capital and 
labour are diverted to the production of luxuries 
from Borne other industries, where they would have 
been devoted to the production of necessaries, there 
must be a reduction in the total welfare of society. 
For example, if more and more golf-fields and polo 
grounds are required by the people, land which is 
now used for growing wheat and rice, etc. will be 
turned into golf-fields and polo-grounds, and agri- 
culture will suffer. 

Secondly, spending of one class of consumer 
affects the spending of other classes of consumers. 
If the former divert a substantial amount of 
the productive factors, less of these remain for 
producing goods for consumption by the others. For 
example, if we spend much on extravagant 
things like vegetables or fruits out of season, 
then much capital and labour will be diverted to 
these trades, which would ordinarily have been 
devoted to the production of food for the poor 
people. Or, if there are more and more cinemas 
and theatre-houses in a town, more and more plots 
would be needed for these and there would be a 
shortage of plots for building houses for the poor, 
and their rents would rise. 

Thirdly, spending of income on such things as 
drinking and gambling is very harmful to the society 
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as a whole. The habit of drinking not only makes 
the drunkard a less efficient producer, but makes his 
children also less efficient by lowering their standard 
of living, health and efficiency, and thus causes a 
cumulative loss to the nation. Similarly, gambling 
encourages idleness instead of improving the pro* 
ducticn of wealth for the nation. 

We naturally concludo that the way we spend 
our income has its effect on society. ‘Every act 
of spending has got its sooial sido", they say. 

Should society Interfere with our Individual 
liberty in spending ? 

Granting then that the way we spend our income 
has its effect on society, the question arises — ha9 
society a right to interfere with our liberty in 
spending ? 

On this subject, tho opinions of writers greatly 
differ. Some argue that no restriction should be 
placed on spending and tint every person should be 
left free to spend his income ns he pleases Others 
maintain that all spending should be regulated by the 
state so as to secure the maximum well being of tho 
whole population, as under Sooialism and Bolshevism 

The correct attitude seems to be that society 
should interfere only when a thing is not only 
personally Injurious but Is also harmful to society 

No doubt, absolute control of consumption by 
the society would make life unbearable. Who 
would like to spend his income under the direction 
of the state f Who would like to make efforts to 
earn more and produce more, when society would 
in at every step to fix np tho manner of his 
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spending the income that he gets ? But;, on the 
other hand, if there is absolute freedom and no 
restriction is put on our consumption it becomes 
hurtful to the society, and also makes our life 
miserable, e. g., if there are no rules and regulations 
people would spend like anything on intoxicants 
and explosives, and obscene things, labourers would 
have to work under unwholesome conditions in the 
factories, etc. etc. The state is, after all, the cus- 
todian of social interests and the guardian of the 
future as well as the present generations of the 
people in a country, and as such it must enact 
necessary laws in order to regulate the expenditure 
of private individuals. Usually, it interferes in one 
of the following ways : — 

1. It discurages the use of drugs and intoxicants 

by placing restrictions on the sale of these things 
— as to time, place, and person, e.g. a large quantity 
of these cannot be purchased at a time, children 
cannot purchase tbesej and no purchase at all can 
be made except during certain hours. During the 
days of the Congress Government, even the policy 
of total Prohibition was launched in certain 
Provinces. ! 

2. It discourages the use of similar other things, 
e. g. tobacco, by raising their price by levying heavy 
excise duties, or import duties, on them, 

3. It saves consumers against the adulteration 
of goods, like ghee and milk, in several ways. 

4. It saves consumers, especially the poor, 
from an undue rise of the prices of necessaries, and, 
in times of emergencies, like war and famine, 
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makes certain that consumers have a sufficient 
quantity of these at least, e g , the system of ration 
ing and price control during the present war. 

In earlier times, sumptuary laws, forbidding 
the use of certain things and insisting on the use 
of others, were very common ; e g. in Spain in the 
19th century silk could not be manufactured, nor 
sold, nor used, and in England iu the 17th century 
the use of silk for covering buttons and making 
button holes was made compulsory 

THE PROBLEM OF LUXURIES 
Wo shall now look at luxuries fiom the point ol 
view of society Surely, the rich persons who 
indulge in luxuries consider them worth the price 
they pay for them But are those luxuries justified 
from the social point of view ? 

Now, luxuues are of two kinds (t) harmful luxu 
nes, or those which harm the consumers and 
materially diminish their efficiency, e g , intoxicants 
and gambling, and (it) harmless luxuries, or those 
which are merely the satisfaction of superfluous want 0 , 
and neither increase nor decrease the consumers 
efficiency, eg, the luxuues of art, and the use of 
motor cars. The former stand altogether concle* 
mned there is altogether no justification for them 
But what about the latter — i e , the harmless luxuries? 

Harmless luxuries are generally justified on the 
following grounds* — 

1. The desire for luxuries ib a mark of progress 
at the same time that it is a stimulus to invention 
Many people put forth then: best efforts only because 
they want to enjoy luxuries of life When they see 
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others enjoying luxuries, e.g., going to the cinema 
with family and children, spending money over 
feasts and festivities, driving in a car, etc., etc., they 
feel a'sort of ambition in themselves, too and work 
hard to earn more money and thus be able to enjoy 
such social amenities. The deBire for luxuries has 
often impelled a man to seek wealth, and in seeking 
wealth, he naturally confers great benefits on the 
society — there is greater production, there are more 
and more inventions, etc., etc. Civilization, in fact, 

‘Consists in wanting many things and in knowing 
how to get them. 

2. Luxurious habits raise the standard of living 
of the people, and in order to maintain this standard 
of living, they refuse to marry and they practice 
birth control, and thus a check is put to the growth 
of population. It is a common observation that 
the rich have fewer childern than the poor ; and 
when there is a general rise in the standard of 
living, the population cannot increase in excess of 
the means of livelihood. 

3. The demand for articles of luxury generally 
requires greater refinement and greater skill on the 
part of those who /produce them. The consumption 
of luxuries, therefore, raises the standard of artistic 
excellence. In other words, luxuries encourage 
art. It was the luxurious habits of Sbabjehan 
which gave the Tajmahal to the world. Again, 
it was the luxury of the Hindu princes and Muslim 
Nawabs that made it possible for the Indian artisans 
to produce the “muslins? 

4. Luxuries, like precious ornaments and stones, 
serve as a sort of insurance in the days of financial 
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difficulties. This is the reason why women ot our 
country attach so much importance to ornaments 
and jewellery, and, during the present war, wo have 
seen that many rioh people could find it possible to 
hve on clothes that they already had with them 
instead of purchasing them at very high prices'. 
But the poor who had no surplus with them because 
luvunes were denied to them, could not do so. 

Besides the above, luxuries have been justified 
on certain other grouuds; but these have been Criti- 
cized too. Lot us, hoivevor, discuss those arguments 
in favour of luxuries: 


. Luxurious expenditure gives employment to ‘ 
many, and is generally good for trade. For example, 
a nob mau gives a musical entertainmont, he 
mLl« em -n° y !Ul ' 8tS ' mu8ici “ 5 . and others. His 

fhe.r he f Tin" “ ° arS or ca rriages, dressed in 
tar hes dothes.and some refreshments will be 

tas o v Y ’ CtC - Th ° “^lament will 

latef l ° driVerS ’ Petro ' ’™ t0hant3 i « 

makers, weavers, tailors, washermen, cooks, servants, 

exne B n U dlLTT i T t0b ° 6eon whelbor or not this 
issl net , n - righ ‘ ly inourrei 11 mens, 
useful oorm °J-i “Juries, but on some other more 

and health, them wifi' 'be ar ° T° e8Bary for effioiM °y 

briskness of trade So thi °“P l °y nleilt ami 

a °- bo tb » argument has iittle force. 

luxuries while e a n ilrae a,,e T r ' Sht ‘° indu,8:e 

without even neoe»v ni, “ b , 0r of tbe P°' or 6“ about 
thetu v In strict i of lfe bein B provided to 

1 1 st,co ’ l us uries should bo permitted 
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only when all have been provided with necessaries. 
The motto should be “ Necessaries for all before 
luxuries for any." 

, Th8 evil effects of luxuries are all the more 
eondemnable when the poor indulge in luxuries. 
The use of luxuries takes place at the cost of 
necessaries. Many ,( eTcJcaiualas ” go to the cinema, 
though their children at home may be starving. 
Many u BhisMis ” (water carriers) at Lucknow have 
been seen selling off their l ''niaslialis" just to be able 
to purchase a ticket for a famous theatrical show. 

2. Another argument is that luxuries lead to 
the transfer of wealth from the rich to the poor, i. e., 
from those who can spare to those who need. But 
this is also very doubtful. When two people gamble, 
where, is the guarantee that the winner will make a 
better use of money than the loser would have made 
of it ? Drinking and talkies are the luxuries of the 
' rich and the poor alike. Besides, the amount of 
money, that a rich man gives to the poor for the 
supply of luxurious articles, is not kept by the latter 
entirely for himself. The preparation of the articles 
requires costly raw materials and costly tools, and the 
labourer has to pay for them. And this payment has 
to be made mostly to rich persons who alone deal in 
such costly things. Naturally, a large portion of 
what the labourer receives passes out of his hands 
into the hands of the rich, and this argument, too, 
has little force. 

However, we come to the conclussion that luxuries 
are justifiable from a social point of view, and can- 
not be condemned altogether, except harmful luxu- 
ries, like ‘wine, 
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WASTE 


We ha-e now discussed the social Bide of spen- 
ding We have seen bow individual spending in 
many cises results in wasteful consumption from 
the point of vtow of Bociety We shall *now try to 
understand the meaning of waste m Economics. 

Waste means the spending of money without a 
corresponding amount of satisfaction in return 
In other words, it is the making of an effortVhioh 
does nob bring a corresponding return of satisfaction 
As for example, a raau spends Rs 1000/ in giving 
a banquet to hts neighbours, friends and relatives 
on the occasion of his son’s marnago From his 
individual viewpoint, it is not waste, as the sacrifice 
brings him pleasure But from the sooial point of 
view, it is sheer waste in as much as this fleeting 
enjoyment involves disproportionately large sacrifice 
of labour and capital Similarly, destruction of 
wealth, whether accidental or wilful, is generally a 
oa^e of waste For example, if milk gets spoilt or 
fruits get rotten, or if food is left uneaten m the 
iBh, or a building is destroyed by fire, earthquake 
or a bomb dropped by the enemy 


No doubt from the individual point of view do 
opeoding can be waste unless there is nus calou- 
“'O' 1, For > a maa for a thing up to the 
margin at whioh the satisfaction equals the price, 
and he gets consumer’s surplus on all the preceding 

uendu Ut I ' r0 [ a 80CIa l point of view an ex- 
it l!r2 wa y bo called waste It is so called when 

the satisfaction to the consumer ,s less than what 
Sht hwebBen opined if the productive factors 
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were employed in producing different things for 
other members of the community. 

It is certainly right that if a building has been 
destroyed, it will have to be replaced and employ- 
ment will thijs be created for other producers ; but 
had the building not been destroyed, the energy and 
time spent on its replacement would have been spent 
on some other useful objeots. Thus extra employment 
created is at the sacrifice of other objects ; and re- 
placing of wealth which is wasted does not add to 
the wealth of a nation. (Destruction of wealth is 
good only when it is necessary under the circums- 
tances, for example, demolishing of old buildings to 
have better healthy quarters, etc.) 

Note. — Economic and Social waste are both the 
same because the individuals belong to the nation, 
and what is economic waste is surely a social waste. 
But viewed from one aspect one thing may be 
called an economic waste merely and another a 
social waste. A young man works long and late, 
and spends a^ot of money to become an engineer. 
After securing his degree of engineering, he is 
unable to get any employment or take up any pro- 
fession. This is an example of economic waste. 
If a large number of such people remains unem- 
ployed at any time, this may be regarded as social 
waste. Similarly, extravagant expenditure by a 
large number of people in India on trifling cere- 
monial occasions may be regarded as economic and 
social waste, 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. What 5a the object of saving ? How does & man dectds 
what amount of bis income be Bhould spond, and what 
amount be should save ? 

2 What is the relation between saving and spending ? Who 
is of greater service to the aociety — the miser or the 
Bpond-thrift ? , 

3. What is meant by the social side of spending ? Disoutt the 
various ways whereby a man can effect other members of 
the society by the manner in which he mates use of bis 
money. 

4. Is it of any consequence to society os to bow a person spends 
his income ? Should society interfere with individual 
liberty in spending ? 

5. What are luxuries ? la there any social and economic justi- 
fication for these ? 

6. What do jou understand by ‘waste' in Economics? 

Distinguish between sociul waste and economic waste. 



PRODUCTION 



CHAPTER 10 

WHAT IS PRODUCTION ? 


What is Production: — 

From our study of consumption we have learnt 
that man is a bundle of wants. These wants need 
to be satisfied. They cannot be satisfied unless we 
make an effort to satisfy them by producing the 
things which will give us the required satisfaction, 
and every one of us is making efforts in one form or 
other. This effort necessary for the satisfaction of 
wants is called 4s Pf oduction”. 

Now man cannot create matter. He cannot add 
any thing to the existing stock in this world. He 
cannot produce something out of nothing, e.g., a 
carpenter can make a table, but he must have a log 
of wood before ho can do it, a fisherman can draw 
fish forth from the river but there must be fish 
present in the river. All that man can do is to re- 
arrange matter in such a way as to make it more 
useful to man. In other words, man can only 
create, or rather add to, utility; and production in 
Economics is nothing but the addition of utility. 
The farmer arranges seeds in the soil in such a way 
that they draw sustenance from the earth and from 
the air and grow into plants. The shoemaker 
converts a piece of leather into a pair of shoes. The 
milkman brings milk from the dairy to the home. 
The shopkeeper hoards a stock of goods from which 
his customers may .select as and when they wish. So 
on and so forth. Thus what man can do is to 
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produce either the form or tho place or time or 
se ) vice utility — - 

1, Form Utility : — 

This is oreated when the actual physical shape 
or form of a thing is changed, o g. p when the carpen- 
ter makes a chair oat of wood be produces form 
utility 

“Utility of chair 
minus 

Utility of wood 

= the additional utility created or 
produoed by the carpenter.” 
Plnson. 

Similarly, whon raw cotton is converted into cloth, 
or grass into paper or sugaroane into sugar wo have 
‘form utility’ 

2 Place Utility : — 

Ihis is created when things are not transformed 
but transported from one place or one person, 
where or to whom they are less useful, to other 
places and to other persons, where and to whom they 
are more useful. For example, when coal, gold or 
iron-ore are dug from the mino and are brought in* 
to use, or when a timber merchant cuts wood in the 
forests and brings it into market, or when foodstuff 
from the village side are sent to the towns, we have 
p ace utility. 

3. Time Utility 

Thjs is created when things are preserved or 
stored for some time for future use. For example, 
when milk is preserved iu air-tight bottles or fruits 
™ ° on5erved cold storages, or when the village 
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Mahajan purchases agricultural produce, say rice, 
at the time of harvest, stocks it for a few months 
and resells it at a higher price, we have time utility. 

4. Service Utility : — 

Some writers also take into account service utility — 
the utility of human labour is called “service utility”, 
e. g., when a Maddri or a juggler shows his tricks, or 
a dancer is engaging the audience, the people present 
experience some pleasure. Here the effort of the 
juggler or the dancer is known as .service utility. 
Similarly, clerks, domestic servants, doctors, teachers, 
mil! labourers, sweepers, etc., create “service utility”. 

Note : The wood in the forest exists as wood 
and is capable of satisfying many wants. Its existence 
as wood is said to have “elemental utility”. 

Factors of Production or Agents of Production: — 

In order to produce, the co-operation of the 
factors of production is necessary. The factors or 
agents of production are four ; viz., land or Nature, 
labour, capital and organisation. Sometimes the 
last is split up into, two — viz., organisation proper, 
and the risk-taking part of it or enterprise. 

' Land consists of all those things in nature which 
are given in fixed quantities, free of cost and which 
[can be worked but not increased by man. This 
includes not only agricultural lands and lands for 
building and other purposes, but also mines, fisheries, 
water and wind power, mountains and rivers, even 
the heat and light of the sun and the moon, etc. 

r 

Labour means the working-force of the country 
represented by men, women and children who work 
in the expectation of a ■„ reward, or for wages, e. g., 
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the Viceroy of India getting Rg 21,000/* and a 
labourer in a null or on a farm getting Rg 10/* are 
both labourers 

Capital means wealth already produced but used 
not as a means towards the direct satisfaction of 
wants, but as an aid to further production of wealth, 
eg, tools and maohinery, or Beed*grain used for 
growing more crops (nob the gram used for consump 
tion ) 

Organisation or the combining together of land, 
labour and capita! in such a proportion as to get the 
maximum of results with the minimum of efforts, 
the superintending or directing of their operations, 
and controlling the policy of the firm. The person 
who does it is known as an organiser, enterpriser, or 
‘entrepreneur.’ 

Notei In the modern By&tern of joint stock 
companies the risk is undertaken by the shareholders, 
who alone share the profits and losses of the com* 
pauy, and the organisation by the directors and 
managers who are paid silanes for their work. Thus 
organisation is split up into two p irbs, (i) organisation 
proper and (u) enterprise or risk taking. The 
managers and directors are the organisers, and 
shareholders are the enterprisers or entrepreneurs or 
riBk*takers, ( In practice, no doubt, there is seldom a 
complete separation of the different factors of 
production. All the four agents may exist in tbs 
same person, e g,, the same man may supply land, 
abour, and capital, and act also as organiser and 
risk-taker. But they are logically distinct in regard 
to their functions.) 
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Relative Importance of the Factors of Production 

Tn {she history of the development of economic 
life, different factors of production here been of 
special importance at different stages. In the 
earliest stage of production, nature’s contribution is 
supreme. As society progresses labour as a factor 
attains greater prominence and develops a power to 
control the forces of nature. Later on when savings 
begin, and capital comes in, steam power and machi- 
nery are introduced and capital challenges the 
supremacy of labour Again, with the growth of 
large-scale production, organisation becomes indis- 
pensable, and ultimately, as large-scale production 
is not possible without risks, the entrepreneur or 
the enterpriser comes into the field and plays the 
most important role. So all the factors of produc- 
tion have got their importance, though the presence 
of all of them is not always necessary for produc- 
tion, e. g., a singer who delights his hearers by bis 
music, is only utilising land to sit upon and his 
labour to give the voice ; while in the case of a mill 
or factory, capital and organisation are as important 
as labour and land. However, no production is 
possible without the two factors — land' and labour; 
and these are therefore known as the ultimate agents 
of ‘production. ( Capital is only the result of land 
and labour, and enterprise or organisation only a 
form of labour. ) 

Of nature and man, it is difficult to say which is 
more important. “Labour is the Father and active 
principle of wealth, as lands are the Mother.” But 
land is’more or less fixed for a nation, and can be 
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altflred by man ODly to a very limited extent, while 
labour may be changed almost indefinitely , abd there 
fore, the latter is morfe important than the former 
It is man who harnesses air water and electricity 
to drive his machines and thus increase the wealth 
of his nation In modern society, however, capital 
and organisation are no less important 

Note — *Ceitain economists have reduced the 
five factors of production into two, viz (1) Land 
and ( 2 ) Lahour According to them, capital is no 
thing but the joint product of land and labour while 
organisation and enterprise are but forms of specia 
lized labour Thus land and labour are regarded 
as the primary factors of production, while capital 
orgnisation, and enterprise are known as secondary 
factors 


Efficiency of the factors of production — 

For purposes of production, wo notlonly require 
the faotora of production, but we also want that 
they must be efficient 


By efficiency we mean the ability or capacity to 
prot uce Tn order that a factor of production may 
0 ca e efficient’ it must have the capacity to 
ac ieve much or produce much, with comparatively 
8 8 6 or or C08ti ** is more productive, we 
say it ,b more efficient If lt , 8 less productive we 
y i is ess efficient Similar is the case with 
abour, oapital and organisation 


, an aGrc ° { wheat in India produces 

y s of wheat while the same area of loud 
Denmark produces 2340 lbs Similarly, while 
India produces 08 lbs of cotton, V S. A produces 
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141 lbs. -Evidently efficiency of land in Denmark 
and U. S. A,, is greater than in India. Again, an 
English labourer is 3 to 4 times as efficient as an 
Indian labourer. So on and so forth. 

Now efficiency of a factor of production depends 
upon various things. It depends upon its own 
efficiency, and also on the efficiency of other factors 
of production with which it is combined. 

■ For example, the efficiency of land depends upon : 
(a) the natural conditions affecting land; e. g., geo- 
graphical situation, soil, climate, fertility, etc., all 
have their effect on the efficiency of land and its 
output. ( b ) the facilities of transport and communi- 
cation; e. g, the presence of roads, railways, 
and canals, generally enhances the value of land 
or the value of the produce raised on such land, 
and (c) the method of cultivation ; e. g., whether 
it is extensive or intensive cultivation, whether the 
use of scientific manure is being made, whether 
rotation of crops has been introduced, etc., etc. 
Similarly, the efficiency of capital depends upon 
(I) the fitness of capital to help production; p.g., a 
huge building to accomodate a very small industry 
.would be a waste; a blast furnace capable of produ- 
cing 1 million tons of steal would be a waste when 
the demand is not likely to exceed 1 thousand tons; 
and an attempt to publish a paper by hand press in 
competition with a rotary machine which can print 
in one hour about 36000 pages would amount to waste 
because the relative cost or production would be 
several times .greater in the former case; and (2) 
on the method of its application; e g., if the machi- 
nes are not efficiently worked by labourers, the best 
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of machines would prove to be unproductive la the 
same way, efficiency of labour depends upon the 
fitness of the labourers to work, physically, intelle- 
ctually, and morally (see Efficiency of labour), and 
the efficiency of organisation depends upon his ot 
gameing ability, that is his, quick intelligence 
sound judgment, courage and foresight eg, an 
efficient organiser will make purchases of raw mate- 
mis from the right place at the right time will 
make, the fullest use of labour, materials, and 
machinery by having perfect division of labour and 
specialisation, will try to bring down the marketing 
expenses, will take advantage of proper advertisement 
eto , etc 

lhe efficiency of all the factors of production 
can be developed and unproved, and the more 
efficient the factors of production are the better 
is the production in the country and the greater 
the well being of the community 

QUESTIONS 

1 Explain Production What arc the factors of production? 

2 Production creates utilities Explain the various forms 
of utilities that are created in the act of production 

8 What do you understand by the efficiency of a factor of 
production ? On what does the efficiency of land and capital 
depend ? 



CHAPTER 11. ' 

LAND 

NATURAL RESOURCES OF INDIA 
What is Land ? 

Land consists of all natural forces which are 
given in fixed quantities, and which can be worked 
but not increased by man. This includes not only 
agricultural land, land for building, and other lands, 

but also forests, mines, fisheries, water power, 
etc., etc. 

Thus to- the economist land means not only land 
as is ordinarily understood by the word, but many 
other things as well. It is a general term applied 
by him to all things given by nature and not capable 
of being produced by human agency. It includes 
many things that are in land, as soil and its fertility, 
on it, as forests and rivers, under it, as minerals, 
and over it or above it, as air, heat, light, and rain. 

Characteristics of Land : — 

The distinguishing feature of land from all other 
forms of wealth is that, whereas the quantity of all 
other things can be increased or decreased almost 
at will, the supply of land cannot be so increased 
or decreased. The supply of capital and labour 
may be increased but no matter how much a man 
may want coal, he cannot produce from his land 
more coal than exists there by nature; no matter how 
much a cultivator wants sunshine or rain, be has 
to be content with what reaches his land by the 
natural processes. The area of the earth’s surface 
is fixed and it cannot be increased or decreased by 



tana and fix it in a rainy area in Bengal 

In other words, land u limited m quantity If 
we want to increase production we may increase 
labour and capital, but not land The supply 
of labour will increase aB the population will 
grow in a country The supply of machines and 
tools, eto , too, can be increased in course of time 
But we cannot increase the number of coal or gold 
mines in a country, nor can we get more ram than 
what reaches the earth’s surface from above 

Other characteristics of land are —(a) Land is 
an essential factor of production Nothing can be 
produced without land (6) Land is a passive factor 
of production It can be made use of only when it 
is acted upon by labour and capital (c) Landis 
indestructible (i e, it cannot go out of existence, 
it cannot be destroyed ) for it does not wear out by 
use as other forms of wealth Booner or later do 
(d) Land is not mobile Its location is fixed So on 
and so forth 

Importance of Land — 

Man is dependent upon land for every need of 
is life He cannot ait walk, or work, without space 
Air, water, and light are essential for bis life, etc, 
etc Similarly, our economic activities depend 
mostly upon land A country whioh is rich in 
natural resources is also likely to be a rich country, 
and the nations which today stand in the front 
ran of the world producers are those whose natural 
g» u are large extenaive and valuable The coast 
ine an rivers, the proximity of rich coal and iron 
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fields, the temperate moist climate, and the fertility 
of the soil are still the foundations of the wealth of 
a nation ; and, although man’s conquest of nature 
is great, there are limits to this process, and, in the 
last resort, men must depend upon the materials and 
powers of nature. Let us see below how the 
economic development of a country is influenced 
by land : — 

Firstly , the economic life of a country depends 
upon its natural resources, e. g., a country where the 
soil is fertile but the mineral resources poor, will 
remain predominantly agricultural ; while a country 
where mineral resources ( particularly coal and 
iron) abound, and where forests provide raw materials 
like lac, rubber, pulp, etc., has a greater chance of 
becoming an industrial country. 

Secondly , the industrialisation of a country 
depends upon its agricultural resources. The latter 
in their turn depend upon soil and fertility, rainfall 
and climate, geographical situation, etc., etc. For 
instance, in India, ootton manufacture, jute 
manufacture, and sugar industry are developing 
because the country produces large quantities of 
jute, cotton and sugar-cane. 

Thirdly , the influence of climate over industries 
is great. In cold climate, woollen industry is bound 
sooner or later to develop, firstly because pasture 
land for animals will be more abundant than farming 
land, and, secondly, because there will be a demand 
for woollens. Besides, it is a well-known fact that 
the damp climate of Lancashire is more suited for 
the cotton spinning industry than the climate of 



India. In India herself, the climate of Bombay ii 
more suited for this purpose than that ol aBy other 
place. 

Fourthly , the presence of sources of power, 
e.g , hydro-electric power, is uIbo a necessary 
condition for the development of industries ; aed 
we must have mountains and rivers, waterfalls and 
rainfall, etc. to provide ub cheap and suitable 
sources of power, 

Thus we see that a country’s agricultural 
development depends upon the fertility of the soil, 
and its industrial development on its mineral and 
power resources ; and both depend hpon climate, 
geographical situation eto , etc. So important, indeed, 
are natural resources in their influence on pro* 
Auction that they frequently determine the supply 
and amount of a nation’s wealth. For example, 
ntam is rich in natural resources ; and her 
supp ies of «al and iron, her geographioa! position, 
er c imatio environments, her natural harbours 
navigable rivers and fertile soil have placed her in 
°* fc ^ e world’s producers; and the 

6 i ^ t6S - ar ° t0 * day developing leadership in 
th W “ lrds “ a “Me. for similar reasons-tbeir 
natural resources are unrivalled. 

NATURAL RESOURCES OF INDIA 
Area and Location 

east tf™? h T C0Untl *' 11 osteB(Is 2,000 mile* 
: lo west and 2,000 miles north to siuth, and 

bi as th?! 0 T 2 mimon E 9 »«e miles, it is as 
whole of the continent of Europe exclu- 
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ding Russia. . It has also a huge population of nearly 
40 orores ( or 400 millions ) — nest to China, the 
biggest in the world. 

It occupies a highly favourable position as regards 
the rest of the world for purposes of economic deve- 
lopment and trade. It commands shipping and air 
routes running in all directions. It can trade with 
equal ease with China and Japan, with Australia 
and Newzealand, with Bast and South Africa, with 
the Levant and Europe, and with Russia, Iran, Irak, 
and Afghanistan. It has also an extensive sea- 
boundary, though it has not many good harbours 
and its shipping- position is weak, for it has hardly 
any mercantile marine worth the name. 

Mountains and Rivers : — 

' India is rich in mountains and rivers. The 
snow-olad Himalayas nob only shelter us with an 
inexhaustible supply of all .kinds of animal, vege- 
table, and minera wealth. They are also natural 
reservoirs of water and send down rivers and water- 
falls into' the plains. Similarly, the Western Ghats 
and the Eastern Ghats are a boon and a blessing to 
the country. 

The number of rivers is also large, and, before 
the introduction of railways, they played an impor- 
tant part as carriers of commerce. They are also 
the feeders of those important irrigation works on 
which the 'prosperity of the Punjab, Sindh and 
United Provinces so largely depends. Besides, 
flowing water is a great source of hydroelectric 
■ energy, and our water power resources are, next to 
• those of Canada and the United States 'of America, 
the best in the world. 
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Rainfall The chief faotor whioh has contri- 
buted to the importance of agriculture in Indian 
rainfall. Jt ie almost ontircly dependent on rainfall, 
particularly by the south west monsoon; so much so 
that it is often said that agrioulturo in India is a 
gamble in rains. But the rainfall in India hat 
certain drawbaoks :-(i) it is not evenly distributed. 
Thero arc some places like Assam, Eastern Bengal, 
Eastern coastal strip, which get over 80 inches" o! 
rainfall, while others, like western United Provinces 


the Punjab, most of the Deccan Peninsula, which 
get between 10 inches to 3 inches of rainfall, and 
still othors, like Sindh, Baluohistan, Rajputaas, 
which are almost rainless tracts. For example, 
while Cherapunji gets 460 inches of rain, Upper 
Sindh gets only 3 inches, (ii) It is seasonal and, 
theroforo, the wintor orops are not much benefited 
by the mocsoan (Hi) It i s qnito uncertain. One 
year there will be lots of rain and the next year 
very little, one year it will rain moro heavily in 
ujrat than in the Central Provinces, and the next 
year it will bo just the other way about; one year it 
wi come early and disappear Boon, the next year it 
will come late and linger on for a long time. 

Climate— India has a tropioal climate. Its 
, ot on human beings is depressing?’ It leads to a 
ow tone of health and vitality. It is characterised 
y x remes of temperature. Intense cold in winter 
efTr.ni C ° rC ie 1D ^ Gum mer,both haves depressing 

that he D P . OOP,e - Yel ' “ to forgotten 

he cn„ i r °' ia •» *« parts of 

"cmenari 7 ,°L 80 ” e m ° Bths of ‘to year audio 
PattB of the ooantiy all the year round”. 1 
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Now tropical climate is a climate of luxuriant 
-vegetation. Nature yields the means of livelihood 
With comparatively little effort on the part of man, 
! and thus makes him disinclined to constant and 
continuous activity. However, no general statement 
can be made about the climate of India, because it 
:is a continent rather than a country, and every sort 
;of climate is found in one part of the country or 
another. 

Soils : We have the following varieties of soils 
in India: — 

(a) Alluvial Soil of the Indo-Gfangetic Plain: — 

The alluvial soils are the most extensive and 
agriculturally the most important and comprise the 
fertile valleys of the great river systems of India. 
They extend over Bengal, some districts of Madras, 
Assam and Burma, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bajputana, Sindh, Gujrat and Eastern and 
Western Coasts of the Deccan. 

These soils have been formed of minerals swept 
down the mountains by the numerous rivers, and 
thrown out in the form of alluvium or silt, f These 
soils are chemically very fertile, and physically easy 
to dig and to plough. They are well irrigated either 
by rain-fall, or by wells or canals taken out of the 
rivers. They are deficient only in nitrates; that 
is why cattle dung ( which contains nitrates) is 
the most common and effective manure in India. 

These soils are suitable for the growth of a 
variety of crops. Bice is extensively grown along 
the Ghats, and in Burma and Bengal where rain- 
fall is abundant. Jute is grown in lower Assam 
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and Bengal. In the United Provinces and Punjab, 
where well irrigation is common, cotton, sugar- 
cane, and wheat are extensively grown. 

(6) 'I he Deccan Trap Soil of Central India and 
the Deccan. 

The next important soil is the trap soil which 
extends over the whole of the Deoean, and greater 
portion of Bombay, Berar, the Eastern part of the 
Central Provinces, and Hyderabad. On the up-land 
and on the slopes of hills they are poor in quality; 
in the lowlands, they are more fertile, and help to 
grow cotton, wheat, millets, and pulses. 

True black cotton soils occur within the area of 
the Deccan trap. These soil are of dark colour, and 
are speotally suited for the growth of long-rooted, 
cotton, hence the name. They are olayey soil ricbS'n 
phosphates. Under the heat of the sun they crack ex- 
tensively and take iu the monsoon rain, which they 
absorb, Thus they are said to plough and irrigate 
themselves automatically. 

(c) The third type are the Crystalline Red Soil 
found in the south, i. e. ? in Southern Madras and 
Mysore; to Bomo extent in Hyderabad and South 
Bombay, and also in Orissa and South Bengal. 
They are of middling fertility. Under effioient 
irrigation, rice grows in abundance. Other common 
crops like pulses are also grown moderately. 

(<2) The last type are the Lateriie Soils and th 6 
Roclc Soils of sub-mountain tracts. They are found 
along the foot of the Eastern and Western Ghata 
and in some parts of Assam and Burma. Though 
on the whole deficient in ohemical constituents 
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certain varieties are fertile fcoo. Their chief source 
of fertility is the decomposition of vegetable life 
under excessive rainfall, and they vary in fertility 
according to this decomposition. They are mostly 
elayee, and are not important from the point of 
view of cultivation. 

Minerals. India is rich in her minerals, but the 
mineral wealth is nob great relatively to her size 
and population. In many cases the potentialities 
)are great, but the mining industry has not been 
. sufficiently developed. In other cases, the method 
of working is very crude, and the country does not 
earn as much as it should, e. g. in the case of mica. 
Again, most of the minerals are exported to foreign 
countries in a raw state. Even in our own country 
the industry is in most easeB indebted to 
foreign capital. In fact, the profits of mining 
industry go mostly to the pockets of the foreigners. 
We must develop the mining industry by the most 
efficient methods, and side by side we must learn 
to make use of the minerals in our own country. 

To take an example, let us consider the case of 
iron. We have the best store of iron underground, 
but only little is taken out, and a part of this even 
is sent away in a raw form, to let others finish 
it and pocket the best part of the profit. We send 
out more and more of the iron we produce to 
England and other countries, and then we buy back 
from them steel and steel goods made from our own 
iron, [ Iron is found in the earth in the form of 
rocks or rare earth called ore. This ore is put into 
furnances which are so hot that the iron melts and 
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flows out— this is known as smelting. Then’ this 
iron is allowed to oool in moulds shaped something 
like a pig, which is why this rough iron is called 
pig iron. And then agaiu this iron is mixed with 
carbon and with other metals like manganese to 
give us steel, which has greater strongth than iron 
and can be easily hammered to different shapes.] 
We extraot nearly 2 million tons of iron, but wo 
make only just over 1 million tons of Bteol, while 
Germany extracts 3 million tons of iron but produces 
23 millions tons of stool with her own iron and the 
iron whioh she gets from Franco and Sweden. 
By the way, we must uoto that manganese, too, 
which is used for making steel, and in the production 
of whioh India stands sooond only to Russia, is 
mostly exported to ofcbor countries, and is not made 
use of in the country at all. 



Minehaii Products op India. 
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•COAL : Coal is the most valuable mineral. Most 
of Indian coal is consumed by the railways. The 
sources of coal are Bengal, Behar and Orissa, the 
C. P. and Central India, and Hyderabad Deccan. 
Raniganj, Jheria, Bokaro, Giridih and Barakar mines 
-in Bengal, Behar and Orissa are famous. A little 
coal is also produced in the Punjab and Baluchistan, 
but the supply is altogether insufficient and meagre. 

The quality of Indian coal is inferior. British 
coal is times as efficient as Indian coal. ‘And 
as the coal-fields are not distributed all over the 
country , but are confined to one locality, transport 
charges make the price high in the provinces distant 
from Bengal, and the competition of South African 
and Australian coal has to be faced. In addition to 
this, coal-mining in India suffers- from climatic 
disadvantages, owing chiefly to the hot climate 
which does not allow working underground; labour 
is inefficient; little use is made of coal-cutting 
machinery, etc., etc. 

IRON : India is exceptionally rich in iron ore. 
It is not only large in quantity but also as rich in 
content as nature can provide. Largest deposits 
occur in Orissa, Bengal, and Behar (ores occur here 
in the form of hills), though small quantities are 
also found in Dharwar(Bombay), in Mysore, in the 
Bellary district of Madras, and in some districts, of 
0. P. In all, India produces about 2| million ton's a 
year. (Of course, TJ. S. A., Prance, Germany, Russia, 
and Britain all produce more; but the reserves of 
iron are not less .in India as it is estimated that 
Indian mines contain no less than 3000 million tons 
of iron ore, i.e., three-fourths of the estimated total 
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in the United States, or a little less than one-thud 
of the world’s entire reserve. 

In order that iron ores may be sent abroad, they 
have first to be converted into pig iron, but this 
industry of iron smelting by modern methods ia 
carried on in India at present only by the Tata 
Steel and Iron Works at Jamshedpur, and two other 
smaller companies— Indian Iron and Steel Company 
and Bengal Iron and Steel Company, Still, we are 
the principal suppliers of pig*iroa to Japan and htwe 
caused alarm to the British and American indus- 
tries by under-selling them in their own markets. 
For the industrialization of the country itself, the 
expansion of the iron and steel industry is no less 
important ‘ coal and ii on at e the two legs on which 
industry walks’. 

MANGANESE : This is also one of the impor- 
tant industrial minerals, and is useR chiefly in the 
manufacture of glass and high-speed steels, and in 
the chemical and electrical industries. It is produ- 
ced principally in the 0. P., Bombay, Mysore, and 
Madras. India is second in the world, Russia 
being the first, in the production of manganese, 
but about 80% of the total output is' exported at 
present to Europe, America and Japan; and it ia a 
pity that wo have no manganese chemical industry 
of out own. Neither we use it for making steel 
by mixing it with iron. Nor do we use it for 
washing, colouring, disinfecting purposes. We 
simply ship away ail the ore we dig out. 

PETROLEUM : It is also a primary industry. 
Petroleum wells are found at the eastern and western 
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ends of the Himalayas — on the west in the Punjab 
and Baluchistan, and on the east in Burma and 
Assam. Of these sources, the most valuable is Burma. 

KEROSENE and PETROL have come to occupy 
an important place in the consumption of India 
During the last SO years, India’s produce has risen 
to three times as much as before, being now 800 
million gallons; still her imports continue to be large. 
The imports come from Russia, Persia, and U. S. A. 

MICA t It is used in the making of electrical 
materials ( including wireless telegraph). India is 
the largest producer of mica in the world. South 

Behar, Madras, Travancore, etc., are the most 

✓ 

important producers. The method of working is, 
however, very crude, and the country does not earn 
as much on this as it should. Besides, most of 
the produce is exported, and we have no industry 
in our own country to utilise this here. 

GOLD : India produces only 3% of the output 
of gold. The bulk of it comes from the Kolar mines 
in Mysore (but they are now practically exhausted). 
Anantpur in the Madras presidency, and Haiti in 
Hyderabad Deccan are other mines. It is also 
found out of river silt by dredging in the Punjab 
and in Burma. 

Other mineral resources of India include salt , 
saltpetre , silver , lead, zinc , tin, copper alluminium , 
jade, chromite, potash , amber , diamonds , rubies 
and sulphur. Chalk, limestone and magnesia are 
also important. Cement is manufactured in Central 
India and the Punjab and competes in quality with 
the best English cement. 
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Forests : Forests have got a number of uses — 

1 They have a great effect on the climate and 
rainfall of the country Plantation of forests makes 
a hot and dry climate less hot and dry, and the 
cool atmosphere resulting from the presence ol 
forests has a greater capacity to attract rain For 
example, the rapid denudation of forests m the 
district of Etawah m the U P was turning it into 
a desert at the rate of 250 acres a year, and affores 
tation — planting of Babul, Shisham and Teak trees— 
had to be taken up to stop this 

2 They hold together the fertile surface soil 
They storo water and dole it out gradually, thus 
preventing floods and droughts and oheckmg erosion 
( By erosion we mean the gradual eatmg away or 
wearing out of the soil by natural forces like wmd 
and river-water so as to reduce the surface of the 
soil to barren-ness ) Trees check the force of flowing 
water, either after heavy rains or during a flood, 
and thus save surrounding lands from erosion, which 
is the Bourco of great loss to agricultural land. Not 
only do they cheok this force but they also absorb 
through their roots and couutleBB fallen leaves quite 
a large quantity of the falling rain like a sponge, 
and dole it out later on The careless destruction 
of forests on the mountain Blopes has increased the 
damage from erosion, land-slips, floods and destruc 
tion of fertile valley lauds, and in different parts of 
the country, especially in Bundelkhand and some 
native states, deep ravines have been formed. Sum* 
larly, the bed of the Jumna river m the United 
Provines has got 60 feet lower in the last 600 years 
due to the torrents of water m the rainy seasod 
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rushing down from the mountains in a way that 
would not have been possible if the forests had re- 
mained there to break their force. To present the 
soil from these, afforestation ( planting of forests ) 
is necessary. 

3. They add to the fertility of the soil by allow- 
ing the leaves, in which is stored up food material, 
to fall down and to be mixed up with soil. 

4. They supply the people with timber for 
building their cottages, fuels for cooking their food, 
and grass and leaves to feed their cattle with They 
also supply raw materials for various industries — 
fibres, gums, and resins; rubber; drugs and spices; 
myrobalans, peppers and cardemoms; wood for 
match industry and for distillation purposes; barks 
of trees for tanning leather; lac and turpentine for 
the manufacture of gramophone goods, varnishes, 
and ink; grass and bamboos for paper and sugar 
industries, etc., etc. 

Naturally the importance of forests in the 
economy of a country is great. Experts have esti- 
mated that about 20 per cent of forest area is the 
minimum for the economic needs of a progressive 
country. Judged from this standpoint, we have too 
few 7 forests and at too remote places from the 
centres of population. The result is that there is 
shortage of timber for building purposes, there is 
shortage of fire wood for cooking purposes, there is 
shortage of fodder for cattle, and there is shortage 
of rain, while floods and erosions are, quite common. 
And it is clear that the preservation of forests and 

/ afforestation, as well as development of industries 

> ' ' 
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based on forest produce, are great needs oi the 
country— we must preserve the forests both in the 
bills and on the plains 

The Indian Forest Department has been 
organized to control and develop the forest resonrces 
of the country. It now controls nearly one fourth of 
the total area of India. A Forest Research Institute 
has also been established at Dehra Dun for the 
purpose of carrying research work in forestry, and 
certain new processes, e. g , paper out of bamboo 
pulp, have already been discovered 

But our forest industry is still very backward. 
The Government revenue from forests is only 5 
orores per annum, while in Germany with a much 
smaller forest area it is 45 crores. The commer* 
oial side of the forests must be considered, means of 
transport and communication must be developed, 
the administration of the department must bs 
improved, the agriculture and the forest depart* 
ments should be brought into closer contact, and 
the area of protected forests must be extended. 

Power : ihe sources of power, that is, the 
material forces generally used to set machinery in 
motion are water, wind, coal, wood fuel, petrol, oil, 
electricity and animals Streams of water m the 
hijls enable us to work water mills, the force of 
winds enables us so move boats and work the wind* 
mills, coal and woodfuel are used to generate steam 
and work steam euginesorto produce gas for driving 
machinery as well as for heating and lighting 
purposes, petrol and oil are used for driving oil 
engines, motor cars and buses, and aeeioplanes, 
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electricity is used for working mills and mines, and 
for driving trains; and animals, bullocks, horses 
etc., are used for various agricultural spurposes 
on the field. 

Almost all these sources of power exist in India 
to a greater or less extent. But in modern times , 
the ivord source of power stands generally for such 
mechanical energy as is used for driving engines and 
machinery ,e. g wood-fuel , coal , petrol , and electricity , 
and the position of India as regards these is 
as follows : — 

( 1 ) WOOD FUEL : Forests provide wood-fuel; 
and forest resources of the country are large. But 
many of the forests are confined to hilly regions in 
India and transport is difficult and expensive. Be- 
sides, with the growth of population, the a rea of forests 
in the country is becoming smaller while the demand 
for fuel for home consumption is growing larger every 
day. JNaturally, the supply of wood-fuel as a source 
of power is altogether inadequate for the conutry. 
The only happy thing is that it is now an out-of- 
date and un-economical source of power as compared 
with coal and electricity. 

(2) GOAL : India produces a sufficiently large 
quantity of coal — about 22 million tons annually— 
but India’s coal is unevenly distributed. Most oj 
the coal raised in India comes from Bengal, Behar, 
and OriBsa; and in provinces distant from Bengal 
transport charges make the price of coal very high; 
for example, since the Great European War, 
Bombay has found it cheaper to import coal from 
South Africa rather than have it from Bengal. Be- 
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Bides, the quality of coal found in Tndia is very 
Inferior, And, as a result of these two drawbacks 
coal has not been so helpful in the rapid industrial 
development of the country as it should have been, 
for example, the iron ores of the Madras Presidency 
have not been successfully exploited to this day 
But the fact remains that coal is an important source 
of power m the country, and in spite of the growing 
use of electricity, it still holds its own, and may 
even be expected to be UBed more widely in the 
future It is used very extensively m driving railway 
and steamship engines today The total reserves 
of coal in the country are estimated to be about 
60,000 million tons 

(8) PETROLEUM and ALCOH AL : 1 hese ate 
known aB liquid fuels They are, also important 
sources of power 

We have two distinct petroleum producing areas 
m India — the eastern area in Burmah and Assam, 
which gives 9/10ths of the total supply in the country, 
aud the western in the Punjab and Baluchistan, and 
the production is gradually increasing, being over 
300 million gallons today But India is not an 
important petroleum producing country and the 
supply is not enough to keep pace with the demand 
Besides, ub the bulk of India’s petroleum is produced 
in Burma, the cost of transport becomes a serious 
factor when carried long distance, and much oil IS 
imported from America and other countries it ss 
costly, too Thus it is not at all a promising source 
of supply so f ar as the future is concerned 

As regards alcohal also, the possibilities are not 
very ar g e it is, however, believed that large 
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supplies of fuel alcohal could be obtained by the dis- 
tillation of “Mowra” wood, which grows abundantly 
in tbe forests of India, and from Indian potato. 

4. WATERPOWER: The situation in India 
in regard to the supply of coal, wood-fuel, and oil 
for purposes of generating power is, as seen above, 
not quite favourable. However, there are fair 
prospects for the development of water power supply. 
In the north are the perennial rivers, which ensure 
a constant water supply, evenly distributed through- 
out the Indo-Gangetie Plain. In the south, mon- 
soons are fairly strong, and, therefore, if storage 
works could be established, the problem of water 
power could easily be solved. Power is one of 
the essential conditions of successful industrial, 
development, and in this matter at least the 
potentialities of India are great. Water-power is also 
the cheapest power — it costs 75% less than coal 
fuel or oil; the transmission of power through 
insulating wires is easy, and the tail-water can be 
used for irrigation. 

Great strides in this direction have already been 
taken and we have the following great schemes in 
the country : — 

(?) Tata Hydro-electric Works at Lonavla : This 
is the greatest scheme of its kind in India and 
possibly in the world, and is yet constantly under- 
going expansion. 

On the Western Ghats the rainfall is very heavy 
(more than 500 inches a year) and artificial lakes 
have been constructed to store some of its water. 
This is at a height of about 2000 feet above sea-level. 
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The Dower-honse is situated at the foot of the hills, 
1725 feet below the lakes in which water is stored 
In falling from this height water develops a pressure 
( of 760lbs per sq inch ) and with this force dnve3 
the turbines or water-wheels The turbines turn 
dynamos, which produce electric power, and this 
power ( or current ) is utilised to drive the cotton 
mills in Bombay, to work the Bombay Electric 
Supply and 1 raraway Company, and the Harbour 
Branch and Bombay Kalyan sections of the G 1 P 
Railway The water after domg this work is also 
used to irrigate the fruit and the vegetable gardens, 
of the district (Current from Niagra Falls goes 460 
miles to New York and drives mills and factories 
there ) , 

This scheme has been greatly extended by the 
addition of the Andhra Valley Project, the Nilla 
Mulla Soheme, and the Konya Valley Project It 
has already a capacity to produce more than 250,000 
horse power of energy 

(ii) The Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Project 
in the UP It 18 the co ordination of three 
schemes at different places— Sumera (Aligarh), Bbola 
and Bahadrabad (Meerut), and Palra (Bulandshahar), 
worked by the grid system (i e , these three stations 
are so connected that if any one of the falls is closed 
for any reason there cannot be any interruption in 
the production of electricity which will continue to 
be supplied from the remaining stations) The 
mam artery is the Ganges Canal with its pow*r 
station at Bahadrabad The stretch of the country 
oovered by the scheme lies between Rurki and 
Saharanpur m the north, Agra and Muttra in the 
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■ eoutb, Meerufc and Muzaffar Nagar in the west, 
and Moradabad in the east. The scheme irrigates 
a large area of land, chiefly in the Moradabad 
District. It has very much encouraged the cons- 
truction of tube-wells in the Province, and electrifies 
towns like Khurja and Meerut, Moradabad, A'igarh, 
Bulandshahar, etc., etc. 

(in) The Munch Scheme in the Punjab : This 
is the most important scheme in the Punjab. The 
scheme is in three stages, and at present only one 
stage has been completed at a cost of 6 or 7 crores. 
The Mundi Scheme proposes to supply energy to all 

the big factories of Northern India upto the Delhi 
Province. 

(iv) Other important schemes are the Cauvery 
River Scheme in Mysore State, Pykara Project in 
Madras and the works in Kashmir. 

Note : The development of hydro-electric works 
in India is expected to go a long way towards the 
development of cottage industries where-in lies the 
future prosperity of the nation. Electricity, specially 
electricity generated by hydro-electric process, is 
cheaper than any other source of power, and there- 
fore, it may be used by the people in the villages for 
running small power-looms, for crushing cane or 
pressing oilseeds, for manufacturing sugar by the 
indigenous method anfd for running flour mills, etc., 
etc. At the same time, it will be helpful for agricul- 
ture, because it will extend irrigation facilities with 
the H help of tube wells, and will enable the use of 
better ploughs and other implements which may be 
worked by means of electricity — e. g., for sowing, 
for reaping, for thrashing, for working tractors, etc., 
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etc and, above all, large industries will reap rich 
benefits from the development of water-power Tha 
cost of production will b considerably lowered and 
our industries shall be able to compete with the 
industries of other countries 

As things are, India has next to Canada and the 
U S A , the finest resources of water power in the 
whole world— something like 27 million horse power 
as against Canada s 43 million horse power and the 
United State’s 35 million horse power Yet we have 
till today very few factories almost all our trains 
are run by steam electric light is not known out 
Bide the big towns and even in townB only a few 
people use telephones and radio sets And, whereas 
in Norway waterpower provides 700 hots' 1 power of 
electricity for every 1000 people, in Canada it gives 
GOO horse power, in Switzerland 500 horse power, in 
the U S A 100 horse power, in India it provides 
only 1 home power for every 1000 people 
Agricultural Products — 

India grows almost every important crop of 
the world lb is the sole producer of world’s jute, 
it has the world’s largest rice aoreage, it is next 
only to U S A in wheat, barley, and cotton, it 
produces nearly one-quarter of the world’s cane 
sugar and seaamum, m Unseed it yields only to 
Argentina, it produces mote rape-seed than the rest 
of the world put together, and, except for China, 
it is the largest tea producer in the world In 
addition, it produces * maize, gram, pvar, bajta 
and a variety of peas and pulses among food crops, 
mangoes, apples, bananas, oranges, plums, peaches 
grapes, guavas, pears, pomegranates, eto , among 
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fruits; potatoes, turnips, tomatoes, onions, cabbages, 
cauliflowers, brinjals, carrots, etc., among vegetables, 
pepper, chillies, ginger, cardamom, and cloves 
among spices; besides eoSee, indigo, tobacco, rubber, 
and opium. 

Yet, it cannot be said that conditions are 
satisfactory. Firstly, these are not quite enough 
to meet the food requirements of the large population 
of this country; and, though, we are short of food, 
we are growing non-food crops, like cotton, jute, 
and linseed for export. Besides, about one-third 
of our cultivable land is lying waste. Secondly, 
the average produce per acre in this country 
compares very unfavourably with that of other 
countries; e. g., the average yield per acre of grain in 
the United Kingdom is thrice that in our country — 
an acre of laud in England produces 2000 lbs. of 
grain in a year, in India it gives only 690lbs. The 
average produce of sugarcane per acre in Java is 
40 tons while it is only 10 tons in India. And 
only 98lbs of cotton are grown in one acre in India, 
while U. S. grows 200lbs and Egypt 450Ibs v in 
one acre. 

Thirdly, our raw materials are exported to other 
countries for the benefit of industries there, while, 
in many cases, finished commodities are imported 
into our own country, e. g., oilseeds, tobacco and 
rubber, are exported, white oil, cigarettes and rubber- 
goods are imported. 

Let us now have an account of the principal 
crops of India ; ' 

RICE: Rice is essentially a crop of the damp 
tropical climate. It is the staple crop in all areas 
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of heavy and assured rainfall The provinces which 
grow rice in large quantities are Bengal, Burma, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, Madras, the 
Central Provinces, Assam, and Bombay. More than 
half of the total produce ib raised m Bengal There 
are many varieties of paddy ( unbusked Eice ), and 
the peasants know the conditions of the soil 
cultivation, olimate, and water supply most suitable 
for each of the several local vaueties. These vary 
from very fine to very coarse, with numerous inter 
mediate varieties. In Madras, on lands irrigated by 
canals, three cropB are raiBed in one year In 
Bengal there are mainly two harvests In other 
parts of India there is only one crop which is llianf 
The best soil for rice is one of clay of fair depth, 
that is, soil through which water freely percolates 
Burma grows rice mainly for export, while other 
provinces grow mainly for local consumption 

W HEAT Wheat is essentially a crop of the 
warmer and drier parts of tho temperate zone The 
limits of its growth are wide, and its varieties are 
adapted to neatly all climates In India it is always 
grown in winter, that is it is a labi crops. Ih e 
best grains are long, elliptical, and fairly Wvy. 
Almost all parts of India grow wheat, but Northern 
India, Central India, and Bombay grow it in larger 
quantities Tho best qualities of wheat are grown 
m the Punjab, Sind, and Central India 

MILLETS Millet are of two types, small and 
big The latter, e g , jowar, bajra, is more important 
It is grown in Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, the 
United Provinces and Central Provinces. Tbs 
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number of varieties of jowar is large. Some grow 
best as Kharif crops. It is used as a food grain in 
some parts and as fodder over a large part of India. 
It is a staple Kharif crop on black cotton soils 
where it is grojvn in rotation with cotton, 

PULSES. The type is represented by gram. 
It is grown in the United Provinces (which produces 
half the total), the Punjab, Bengal, Bombay and the 
Central Provinces. The area actually sown varies 
with the character of the late rains. It is alwayB a 
rabi crop and grows extensively on black soil. It is a 
leguminous crop, aud therefore valuable for rotation, 
restoring nitrogen and vegetable humus to the soil. 
Gram and other pulses are largely consumed in all 
parts of India. 

OILSEEDS i Oil seeds are grown in Bengal, 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, and Madras. Else^ 
where they are grown as a mixed crop. An impor- 
tant crop is linseed, out of which oil is made, and 
the cakes are used as fodder or manure. It is a rabi 
crop. Sesamum is both a rabi and, a liharif crop. 
Other oil-seeds are mainly rape seed, castor, ground- 
nuts, poppy, seeds, and cocoa-nut-seeds. 

SUGAR CANE : Sugar cane is an essentially 
tropical orop. A very large number of varieties are 
grown in India. These may be broadly divided 
into two, viz. (1) thick, juicy, and soft kinds ordi- 
narily requiring liberal cultivation and irrigation 
and (2) thin, less juicy kinds which require less 
liberal cultivation and irrigation. Sugar-cane is 
grown mainly in the United Provinces, Bengal, 
and the Punjab. It is called a twelve months’ crop, 
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although it stands on the land for ten or eleven I 
months. The planting season is February and 
March. At one time India used to export sugar, 
Now Tndia does not do so, but imports considerabla 
quantities. Yet even now India is the largest 
producer of sugar in the world. 

COTTON : It is chiefly grown in tropical 
countries. Indian Cotton ib Bhort staple, although 
successful experiments have been made in the canal 
zones of Sind and the Punjab to grow long staple 
tiotton. The quality of Indian cotton is low. This 
is due to the mixing up of seeds and fibres. The 
chief producers are Bombay, Berar Madras, the 
Central Provinces, the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and Central India. The black cotton soil which 
consists of deep, dense day is most suitable for 
growiug cotton. One«fourtb of India’s exports 
consist of cotton, the greater part . of whioh goes 
to Japan. 

JUTE : It is grown in Bengal, Assam aod 
Bihar and OrisBa. The soil must be inundated 
when the plants are growing. Lately there has been 
degeneration in the jute fibre, but this is due to 
mal-practices of the trade. It is extensively used 
in Indian mills, and its export, both raw and part- 
manufactured, is also large. 

TOBACCO: It is grown in almost all parts of 
ndia, about half of the recorded area being in 
Bengal. Other important provinces are, Madras, 
Bombay, Burma, the Punjab, the United Provinces, 
an Central India. Tobacco grows best on alluvia! 

Two varieties, black and yellow, are 
grown in India. 
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OPIUM, At one time cultivation of poppy was 
very wide in Bekar, the United Provinces and many 
Indian States, e. g., Indore, Gfwalior, Bhopal, 
Udaipur, etc. Owing to the stoppage of opium 
export- to China by treaty, poppy cultivation has 
fallen off considerably. 

TEA. The first tea plant in India was discovered 
in Assam in 1821. From the middle of the last 
century its cultivation has steadily grown. Indian 
tea has displaced Chinese tea in the English market. 
Its great rival is Ceylon tea. Tea is cultivated on 
the hill slopes of the Himalayas and Nilgiri hills, as 
it requires heavy rainfall, but the water must not 
stand on the land. 

COFFEE. Coffee is grown - mainly in Mysore, 
Coorg, Travancore, and some parts of Madras. It 
requires heavy rainfall and sloping lands, in this 
respect its requirements being those of tea. 

CINCHONA. It is a recent product. It grows 
in Darjilling and Nilgiri hills. It is principally a 
crop of cool climate. It grows on slopes and at 
afair height with plentiful rainfall. Quinine is 
produced from Cinohona. 

INDIGO. India has been producing indigo 
from very early times. At first it was widely grown 
in Bengal. After severe disputes between the European 
planters and the people, leading to Rent Act of -1859, 
the industry migrated to Bebar and the United 
Provinces, It is also grown in Madras and in the 
Punjab. As a result of the discovery of synthetic 
dyes, especially in Germany, the industry is declining. 
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VEGETABLES. Vegetables of many varieties 
are produced in almost all parts of India, and these 
occupy in the aggregate a substantial portion ol the 
soil. 

FRUITS. Similarly a great variety of fruits 
are also cultivated, the type varying with the 
variation of climatic conditions. From the economic 
point of view the most important is the mango, neit 
comeB mahua t Both are used as food, the latter 



India possesses a large variety of animal life 
■S also. The cows and sbe-buffaloes are ' used for 
supplying milk and dairy products. Goats and 
sheep supply us with milk, mutton and wool, and 
v contribute manure used by the Indian farmer. 
Buliooke are used in agriculture. Horses are used 
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for transport. Camels are also used for transport. 
Then animals are used for the supply of meat in 
many parts of India. 

India’s cattle supply is higher than that of many 
other countries — about 67 per 100 acres. But a 
large proportion of the cattle are miserably weak and 
decrepit, and are therefore not o'f much use for 
breeding or for work. Though India possesses some 
best breeds of cattle, too, (e. g. Hariana and Sahiwal 
of the Punjab, the Thar Parkar and Sindhi of Sindh, 
etc.), there has occured a deterioration in the quality 
of the cattle; and breed of cattle needs to be 
improved very much. 

This survey of our natural resources shows that 
nature has been very kind to us. We posses vast 
natural resources. But we have not succeeded in 
exploiting them to our best advantage. That is why 
we find poverty in the midst of plenty. What is 
' needed is the proper conservation, development and 
use of our natural resources. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. State what is meant by the term ‘land’ in Economics. 
To make your meaning clear, give examples. 

2. In what respects is land fundamentally different from 
other factors of production ? 

3. Estimate the importance of land as a factor of production. 
Is land the same thing as free gifts of nature ? 

4. What is meant by the natural resources of a country ? 
Briefly describe the natural resources of India. 

5. “The natural resources of India are very great. What is 
ehiefly required is their proper conservation, development, and 
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use ’* Explain the statement particularly with reference to 
water power, forests, and minerals. 

6. Mention the power resources of India and state to wh&t 
extant they are being utiliscqi at present. Dow can India's 
power, bo increased and distributed more cheaply ? 

7. What is the present position with regard to the supply of 
industrial fuels in India ? What power resources promise good 
prospects of development in the country ? 

8. To what extent is India fitted by Nature for induslria 
ligation 7 

From this point of view briefly describe India’s natural 
resources 

9. Describe the characteristic soils and climatic conditions 
of the U: P. How do those affect the economy of the Provinca? 

10. Consider the importance of forests m the economy of & 
country. Give an idea of the forest resources of India. 

11. Give an account of the principal mineral products of 
India Explain their importance, and indicate the regional 
distribution of each of them. 

12. Draw a map of India showing the distribution of principal 
crops, minerals and modern industrios. 



CHAPTER 12 

LABOUR 


What is Labour ? 

Labour is also one of the factors of production. 
In this we consider all efforts of human beings, of 
body or of miud, which man has to uudergo.in the 
production of wealth. 

‘Labour, in Economics, means any exertion of 
mind or of body undergone partly or wholly with 

a view to some good other than the pleasure de- 
rived directly from the work.” Jevons. 

In other words, 

' * 

“Labour connotes all human effort, of body or 
of mind, which is undertaken in the expectation 
of reward,” Thomas. 

Explanatory Notes: ( 1 ) Only human exertion 
is labour. Work done by animals is not classed as 
labour in Economics. 

(2) Labour may be manual or physical, or it may 
be mental or intellectual, or a combination of both 
kinds. Labourers of the first type — smiths, carpen- 
ters, farmers, factory labourers. Labourers of the 
second type— -lawyers, teachers, clerks, statesmen, 
managers, writers, agents. It may, however, be re- 
membered that there is hardiy any work which requires 
the use of physical force only or which requires the 
use of mind only for its performance. All wbrk 
requires both mental and physical exertion — in 
some the former is greater, in some the latter. 
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Even the coolie who is a physical labourer nm 
his mind when be takes luggage from the carriage 
to the railway compartment. (Why does he keep 
it in the compartment ? L ' Why does he not throw it 
on the lines ? Why does he not keep it in the lava- 
tory ? ) A.nd the teacher who ie a mental labourer, 
sometimes has to do physical labour, say, be carries 
registers, or carries copy-books home. 

(3) Labour may result in the creation of a com- 
modity such as shoe or needle, or it may involve 
simply the reudering of a service by one person to 
another with a view to some reward, e.g., the 
labour of a domestic servant. 

(4) If labour is undertaken for the pleasure of 
the work itself, it is not labour in Economics, e.g., a 
musician singing for pleasure, ora man climbing a 
mountain for pleasure, or a student playing cricket 
or tennis. Eut if it is undertaken in the expecta- 
tion of some reward, measurable in terms of money, 
it is labour, e.g , a musician who sings for reward, 
a guide who climbs for reward, or a professional 
player who palys for reward. Similarly, the activi- 
ties of congress workers in the election contests, 
and the activities of sadhus and sauyaais are not 
economio labour though they may be very laudable, 
because they are undertaken without any expectation 
of monetary gain. 

(5) The labour of gamblers, thieves and robbers 
is not considered aa labour, these activities being 
unlawful and unproductive. 

Productive and Unproductive labour i — 

Early French economists believed that the labour 
, of agriculturists alone was productive. Later on 
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Adam Smith extended the scope of the term so as 
to include in it all the labour which is devoted to 
the production of material objects, though the 
labour of musicians, teachers, lawyers, etc., was still 
iSV'tfc? aci( ve. ftai cnodern economists 
inculde even the latter in productive labour. 

Production today means the creation of utilities 
and not of material things; for man cannot really 
produce new ( matter. He only creates utilities, and 
it is the creation of utility which determines whether 
tae labour of a particular person is productive. 
'Phis utility may be in the form of services, too; 
‘a l there is no reason why the services of merch- 
* J-t-s, lawyers, doctors, etc,, should not be regarded 
as productive. Even the producers of intoxicating 
liquors are to b e regarded as productive, however 
harmful these inay be; for they satisfy a real want 
and get a money value in exchange. The persons 
to be regarded as unproductive are the -paupers, 
id roves, swrnuYers, etc., because tfbey tfo not create 

any utility. They simply try to take things away 
from others. 

We also consider that labour as unproductive 
which has failed in the attempt to which it was 
directed, e. g., if 10 men are employed to dig a well 
but the project is given up when it is half done, 
because there are no chances of water-supply there, 
the labour of these 10 men would be considered 
as unproductive. Similarly, if a ship ware con- 
structed and it was found that ib.could not be made 
to float, the labour expended upon the construction 
would be unproductive; again every research scholar 
does not succeed in inventing new methods or new 
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machinery, und such wasted labour would be 
unproductive, too But this is a conclusion 
wfiioh can bp drawn only after the event, and 
according to modern economists even this labour u 
productive, and there is nothing like unproductive 
labour A labourer may not ultimately succeed in 
producing what he wants, but so long as he sticks 
to bis work ha gets utilities He hopes to 
succeed and this hope sustains bun in his work, 
when he gives up the hope be ceases to work 
Again, says Benhanti “From the stand point of tbs 
individual bis work is productive if it proourea him 
an income, lbe question whether a particular 
kind of work is productive from the standpoint of 
the community is really a question for social pbilo 
sophere — not economists.” 

Skilled and unskilled labour. 

Skilled labour is that exertion of body or mind 
which a man cannot undertake unless he has some 
previous training of the occupation, e g , tbe work 
of a dentist or a weaver. 

Unskilled labour is that which does not require 
any previous training and to which au average 
mnn would adapt himself at a moment^ notice, eg, 
labourers digging earth or felling trees or weeding 
agricultural fields 

The idea of skilled and unskilled labour is rela 
tive to time and place, e g ( in India, the labour of 
a man who has to look after an engine, (railway, 
or ginning factory ) is considered skilled while the 
same in England, Germany, or Japan is considered 
as unskilled Even by people living in Bombay, 
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Calcutta, or Tatanagar it may be looked upon as 
unskilled. Then, before printing was known, copy- 
ist’s labour was looked upon as skilled, but now it is 
classed as unskilled ( mechanical or routine work ). 

Note i Sometimes mental labour is spoken of as 
skilled labou,r, and physical labour as unskilled. 
But this distinction is misleading. 

What determines the labour force of a country 5 — ■ 

The two main determining factors j of a nation’s 
labour force are : — 

(1) Quantity or number. 

(2) Quality or efficiency. 

The number of labourers depends on the density, 
distribution”and growth of population in a country. 
Efficiency depends upon the health and strength 
of the population, the character, organisation, acqui- 
red skill or technical training, education, social 
customs, habits and institutions of people. Let us 
consider these in detail below. 

(a) SIZE AND GROWTH OF POPULATION.— 

The size of the population at any given time 
mostly depends upon the birth-rate ( i. e., the number 
of children born annually among a fixed number of 
people— usually 'the number of births per thousaud 
per annum ) and the death rate ( i. e., the number 
of deaths per thousand of population per annum). 
The larger the survival rate ( i. e,, the difference 
between birth rate and death rate. ) in a country 
the more will its population grow. In the case of 
India we find that both the birth rate and the death 
rate are the highest in the world, and the population 
is also very large. And while there has been a 



definite downward tendency in western counities m 
both the birth late and the death rate, a high birth 
and high death rate have persisted here. 

Birth-Rate in India : — '1 he average birth rate la 
India is about 35 per 1000 of population It n 
about the highest rate in the world. The main 
causes of such a high birth rate are the followings 
(t) The hot climate of the country leads tb early 
puberty —boys and girls reaoh the age of matu- 
rity very early, while in cold countries they reach 
the age of maturity later. The result naturally is a 
higher birthrate. («) 'J he influence of religion, 
CUfttoma and tradtious is very great iu this country— 
for instance, among Hindus, it is a custom that 
the girl should be married before she 3 b 16, and 
early marriages arc very common Another belief 
is that every Hindu must have a son, and that a? 
early as possible And even beggars marry in Inch 
All these bhiugs lead to a high birth-rate, though it 
is accompanied by a high death rate, too. In fact, 
marital relations aie not understood by the people 
(m) The poverty of the population is also a contri- 
butory factor. Tt is generally found that the popu- 
lation tends to increase at a faster rate among tbs 
poor than among the rich. More children are born 
in the poor class than among the rioh. Poverty 
makes men reckless. People have no standard of 
living, and they do nob fove their material welfare 
so much as to refuse to set up a new family which 
will mean a lowering of their standard of living. 

Death-Rate in India The average death rate 
in India is perhaps the highest iu the world. 
24 persons in every 1000 die every year in India. 
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The causes that are responsible for this high death 
rate are' the following : ( i ) Children born of 

immature and weak parents must naturally be weak. 
Early marriage is responsible for a large number of 
deaths among infants and iadies. ( ii ) People have 
no knowledge of the simple laws of health, hygiene, 
and sanitation. They are superstitious, (in) There 
is a' lack of dispensaries and hospitals, of medical 
'help and preventive health measures, of good 
mid-wives and nurses. ( iv ) People are poor and 
cannot take sufficient care of the children in the 
shape of feeding, nursing, etc., etc. ( v ) The hous- 
ing conditions are very bad, particularly in indus- 
trial centres. ( vi ) Epidemics are very cotnmoa. 
A large number of people die of cholera and small- 
pox, of malaria and tuberculosis, (viz) Purdah 
system is common, and there is the habit of drugging 
the children with opium while mothers are at work, 
etc., etc. 

Two outstanding features of the death rate in 
India are the high infant and female mortalitzj. 
The rate of infant mortality is the highest in the 
world — 170 per thousand births as against 60 in 
England, 64 in United States of America, 41 in 
Australia, and 35 in New Zealand About one fourth 
of the babies die before they are one year old, and 
nearly 46 per cent die before reaching the age of 
five. Similarly, the death rate among women is 
very high— 100 women out of every 1000 die every 
year, whereas the female mortality in - England is 
only 4 per 1000. 

The result of such high death rates is that the 
average expectation of life is alarmingly low, being 
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27 as against 56 in England. Ibis means th&f 
an Indian can expect to live on everage only upto 
the age of 27, whereas an English raau expects to 
live upto the age of 50 and a New Zealander upto 
the ago of 65 

The remedy for this state of affairs, of course 
lies in better education, higher standard of life 
smaller population, knowledge of the rules of hygiene 
and sanitation, establishment of maternity homes 
and child welfare centres, and an all-out effort to in 
crease the production of the couutry and the average 
income of the people The State can also help by 
the provision of better housing conditions better 
sanitation in towns and villages, more hospitals and 
dispensaries, and more widespread education 
Sarda Marriage Act is also a step in the right 
direction 

VllAL STATIS1 ICS *•— By vital statistics we 
mean the statement of figures relating to births and 
deaths in a country, in other words, a record of 
birth rates, death rates average age, uuinber of 
deaths resulting from different diseases etc , etc 

Here is a record of some birth rates and 


death rates 

Country Birth rate Death rate 
India 36 24 

Japan 32 18 

England 16 )2 

USA 17 11 


[ And one thing more to be noted is that while 
the average birth rate in other countries has declined 
from decade to decade, e g m England from 32 id 
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1881-91 to 15'5 in 1931-35, it has remained more 
or less the same in India,] 

Another thing that - affects the growth of popu- 
lation in a country is its relation to means of subsis- 
tence or food; and in this connection the theory of 
population by Malthus is a contribution to Eco- 
nomics. We shall discuss it in details below - 

Theory of population by Malthus : — 

Malthus , a famous English economist showed 
towards the end of the- eighteenth century that the 
population of a country has a tendency to grow 
: much faster than food supply. Pood increases in 
i the Arithmetical Progression — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

9, 10 * while population 

tends to increase in Geometrical Progression J, 2, 

4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 682 

and the population of a country, he said, has a 
tendency to double itself in about 25 years, if it is 
allowed to grow unchecked. 

t 

This tendency towards over-population may be 
checked -either by (1) Positive checks such as war, 
famine, disease, or by (2) Preventive checks that is 
moral restraint, late marriage, celibacy (not marrying 
at all ). Malthus said that if the people of a country 
do not voluntarily check their number ( i.e., use 
preventive checks ), nature will cut them down by 
war, disease, famine ( natural or positive checks ). 

[ Preventive checks are better than positive 
checks and in rich and progressive countries like 
Great Britain, France, etc., these have been used. 
In poor countries like India and China preventive 
checks are conspicuous by their absence and 
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therefore population is kept in ebook by severe 
action of positive checks ]. 

Note: The Neo-maltbuBians rejeot tho preven- 
tive checks, and recommend marriage with Birth 
control. T r ttshall t however , says tLat “people should 
marry moderately early provided there is sufficient 
Belf-control to keep the family within proper limits 
without violating moral taws.*' 

Criticism of the Theory : — 

( i ) It is not true that population always here* 
s o-* in geometrical progression while food supply 
increases in arithmetical progression. The latter 
no doubt is subject to the law of diminishing returns, 
but the theory does not give sufficient attention to 
the possibilities of increased production by irapro* 
ved methods of agrioulture and industrialisation. 
For example, in the West, production increased much 
faster than population during the period of indus- 
trial revolution aud after, when many inventions 
were made, improved methods of production were 
introduced, markets were widened owing to facilities 
of transport aud communication, etc., etc.; and Mai* 
thus’s forebodings proved to be false. Besides, the 
growth of civilisation, the spread of knowledge of 
birth control, the spread of female education, etc, 
have the effect of raising the standard of living of 
the people, and when this comes about, people are 
not likely to marry, unless they •are in a position to 
support themselves, their wive 5 , and their future 
children, according to their general standard of 
living in society. “Whether a baby or a car f t 
this is the problem for the young couple, aud often 
car wins. 
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(ii) Every increase of population ia not bad 
and menacing to society ‘The problem of popula.* 
tion is not one of mere size but of efficient pro* 
duction and equitable distribution.’ Seligman, In 
other words, it is a problem not of numbers alone, 
but of wealth also and its proper distribution 
among the people; and a country cannot, be said 
to be over populated unless and until the standard 
of living of the people in that country, i. e., their 
material well-being, begins to decline and fall. A 
larger number does not matter at all, if side by side 
there is increase in production and justice in distri- 
bution. Gannan points out that every person born 
into the world comes not only with a mouth and a 
Btomach, but also with a pair of hands — an increase 
in population means also an increase in the supply of 
labour, which may make it possible to secure an 
increasing return in agriculture and industry. And 
if this is accompanied by an equitable distribution 
of wealth in the country, increase of population 
may not prove to be altogether bad. 

{Hi) The positive checks to population are 
preceded by biological and psychological checks. 
With an increase in population the birth-rate dec- 
lines. Besides, increased population intensifies 
competition and hence the opportunities of a sexual 
life are reduced. Congested housing conditions also 
mean a loss of privacy and less opportunities of a 
sexual life; and thus decline in natality, rather than 
increase in mortality due to positive checks, 
which Majilms feared, may keep the population in 
equilibrium density. 
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The modern view on the theory of population 
is that the population of a country should be rega 
lated with reference to a country’s resources It 
muBt neither bo too large nor too small, it must be 
of the ‘optimum’ size. (Canrnin). [ The ‘optimum' 
point of population is one below or beyond which 
any deoreasa or increase of population would be 
injurious to the interests of the country as a whole 
It is the point of maximum return It is that popu 
latum whioh provides the greatest real income ol 
commodities and sorviceB per hoad ] An increase 
or decrease in the size of the population above or 
below this point will diminish the real income ol 
the communtty For example, in the oountriei of 
Europe and America, though tbo density of popa 
lation per square mile has inoreased mam*fold and 
mueh more than that of India, still they have 
maintained their high standard of living, because 
of then increased national wealth or income per 
capita Hence thoy cannot be Baid to be overpopu 
lated But in India though the density per square 
mile is much loss than that of Europe or America 
still the amount of national wealth or income pet 
capita is so small that the standard of living w 
India is much lower than in those countries, and 
India is Baid to be over populated 

[ In other words, if the population is not large 
enough to utilise all the natural resources of tk 0 
country and hence does not get the maximum 
return, then it requires an increase, and the country 
is said to be underpopulated, while if the popu* 
lation increases without proportionate increase m 
wealth, the country is said to be over populate 
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and a decrease in .population or an increase in 
wealth is called for. ] 

The optimum population is, of course, changing 
from place to place and from time to time. For 

example, in U. S. A., Australia and Canada, labour 
is scarce yet, and population is below the optimum 
point, while in India there are signs of over-popula- 
tion — high birth-rate and death-rate, low average of 
age and low income per head — and population is 
said to be above the optimum point. And what is 
optimum for a country today may not be optimum 
tomorrow. With the growth of knowledge, with 
the progress of scientific inventions, the optimum 
size changes. 

Case of India. The population here, judging 
from any test whatsoever, is increasing at an 
alarming rate, with the result that there is misery 
and starvation all round, the birth-rates and death- 
rates are exceedingly high, the expectation of life 
is very low— -only 25 years, as compared with 54 in 
Gr^at Britain, and the income per head of popul- 
ation is perhaps lower than in any other important 
country of the world. 

Bub from this it cannot necessarily be concluded 
that a check to the growth of population alone can 
abolish or mitigate poverty or do away with the 
evil of over-population. Poverty is very often the 
result of inefficient production and a bad organi- 
sation of the labour population, and in such cases 
the remedy is to be sought in other directions. 
For example, India may be over-populated. But 
considering the economic potentialities of India, 
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one may hope that the future is not ail darkness, 
Besides, as wo have Been above, it is not only 
a question of mere productive efficiency bat oi 
equitable distribution of the existing and potential 
resources, i. e., of a better division of wealth among 
tbo people. The following remedies are suggested:— 

( i ) Education — the greater the education, the 
more will people feel their responsibility, and the 
more will they try to koop up tbeir standard 
of living. 

(it) Agricultural and industrial development of 
the country, whioh will help in increasing the total 
WtiAVh td tbfc country and Vona T&V&Vng tfos. fcaw-m 
of its people. 

(ui) Better distribution of wealth. At present 
the few have a great deal, the many very little, and 
there is great inequality of wealth. 

(tv) Scientific birth-control. 

(v) Direct progressive taxation, graduated 
according to the number of children produced. 

(vi) Marriage licence — No person should be 
allowed to marry except under a licence obtained 
from the Government, the licence to be granted to 
tboBe who are physically fit and are earning enough 
to Bupport a family of an average size in future, 
and in no case to personB below 21 in the case of 
males and 18 in the case of females, etc., etc. in 
the United States, in the State of Nebraska, marriage 
is forbidden to any one suffering from a venereal 
disease, and Oonnectient forbids the marriage of 
epileptic and feeble-minded persons. Montana 
provides for the compulsory sterilization of idiots, 
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, epileptics, and feeble-minded *nd insane persons. 
! lndia should forbid the marriage of all who are 
■poor and cannot keep up a standard of living. 

Density and distribution of population in India.— 

By density of population is meant the number 
of people inhabiting the country per square mile of 
area.> It is great, if the average number of inhabi- 
tants living per square mile is large ; it is small, 
if the average number of inhabitants living per 
square, mile is small. The map .given below shows 



the density of population in the various parts of 
India, India is not evenly populated. Population 
is densest in the U. P. and Bengal, and thinnest 
in such regions as are- mountainous, overgrown 
with jungles or covered with deserts. Bor example, 
the density' of population in Bengal is 700, in the 
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United Provinces 600, in Assam 160, and in Raj 
putana and Sindh about 96 

Here is a table showing the densities of population 
in some important countries of the world* — 
Belgium 700 

England and Wales 700 


Japan 

260 

U. S. A. 

45 

India 

260 

And the following table gives the ciinparative 
deusity in the different parts of India i— 

Delhi 

1763 

Bengal 

727 

Bihar 

624 

U. P. 

490 

Madras 

397 

Bombay 

270 

Punjab 

270 

Burma 

267 

Sindh 

97 

Baluchistan 

9 

Causes of Variations In Density : — 

The following aro the causes 
density 

of the variations in 

India is an agricultural country and, there fore 
the density of population depends upon (i) th 
fertility of soil, climate and rainfall more than upon 

anything else The populatio 

n is thickest where 

the soil is more fertile and the 

rainfall is sufficient 

The well-watered areas of the 

Indo Gangetio plain 


and the coast strips are the most thickly populated 
parts of India, while the dry areas of Baluchistan 
and Ra^putana desert are scarcely populated 01 
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course, climate also plays a part, e. g., the Brahma- 
putra valley is thinly populated in spite of heavy 
rainfall because it contains mountains and jungles 
and its climate is unhealthy. 

( ii ) The agricultural looter supply , either natural 
or artificial is another determining factor, in the 
distribution of population. * Areas' in which the 
rainfall is more or less than is desired are thinly 
populated, while areas which have optimum condi- 
tions are thickly populated. Similarly, irrigation 
has influence on the density of population.' Canals 
can turn arid lands like Sindh and the Punjab into 
fertile soil, and the Canal Colonies of the Punjab, 
furnish an example of how the density of population 
can increase. 

(Hi) Facilities of transport , If cheap and 
rapid means of communication are available, 
population .tends, to move there; whereas places 
which have no railway stations, etc., are gene- 
rally thinly populated, 

(iv) Industrial Development. Develoment of 
manufacturing industries brings about a concentra- 
tion of population as nothing else does. Calcutta, 
Bombay, Cawnpore, Jamshedpur and Ahamadabad 
have grown populous in this way. The same is the 
result when trade and commerce .develop in any 
part of the country. Working of coal mines and 
the tea plantations in Assam have had a similar 
effect, too. 

( v ) Historical Causes. Many places have grown 
populous because they were centres of culture and 
civilization once. Delhi, Lucknow, Benares, Agra, 
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Allahabad, Patna, etc, grew like that (Manyol 
these are now declining in prosperity) 

( vt ) P»ace and settled Government are also 
essential conditions for the growth of population 
Where there is no seounty of life ' and properly 
population is generally thin. 

(vu) Finally, the diversities in the density o[ 
population are also to some extent due to tke slay 
at home habits of the -people and the other difficulties 
in the way of free migration from one part to 
another 

Note — A high density of population does not 
necessarily mean that the country is over-populated, 
or that the standard of living of the people is low 
This will depend upon the natural resources and 
the skill and the economic stage of the people For 
example, in agriculture, each worker requires a 
much larger area of land to sustain him, and keep 
up a high standard of living, and consequently a 
high density depending mainly on agriculture as m 
Bengal and the United Provmoes does mean pre 
ssure and low standard of living. But equal or 
even greater density in England and Belgium is 
supported at a fairly high standard of life, due to 
the development of mining and manufactures, in 
whioh a comparatively larger quantity of wealth and 
of higher value can be produced in a given area 
Distribution of populaUon in town and country - 

The population of India 11 mainly rural, 89$ 
living m villages snd 11% m towns, while in England 
89% live in towns and in U S A. 62%, m Francs 
60% and in Germany 46% 
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RURAL 90 PERCENT 



rural And urban population ? 


Vocational Distribution of Population. — 

Occupations of the people : India s js essentially 
an agricultural country, aud agriculture supports 
67% of the total population, while industries support 
: only about 10%. Trade engages 5*4% o'f the pop'u- 
. lation, transport 1*5%, 


Agriculture 



JNOUSXRY^AND MINERAL 

ygt . 

trade and transport 


Thus the percentage of 
people engaged in agriculture 
is very high, while tbe per- 
centage of people engaged in 
mining and industry, and, 
trade and transport, is very 
low. In Great Britain, 
agriculture supports ,pnly 
11'6%, in Germany 28'6%, 
it TJ. S A. 26'3%, and in 
France 40 7%; while mining 
and industry, and, trade and 
transport, support 70% in 
Great Britain, 56% in Ger ; 
many, 51% in U. S. A. and 
46% in France. 

Evidently, India is indu- 
strially very backward. It 
is “under-industrial” and 
“over-agricultural” and nee- 
ds industrialisation. 
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PUBLIC FORCE *5% f 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION^/ 
PROFESSIONS AND* LIBERAL ARTS 


i "ij, 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULVUtON BY 033UPAPI0N5 



(b) EFFICIENCY OF LABOUR 

The question of the efficiency of labour resolves 
itself into two parts : (a) Whit* factors contribute 
to the personal effioienoy of labour ? {&) How does 
the employer contribute to the efficiency of labour? 

I The faeton which contnbuiei to the personal 
efficiency of labourers — 

Personal effioienoy of labour depends upon two 
things* (2) the power or fitness to work and 
( 11 ) the will to work 

A Power or Fitnessjto work This is of four 
kinds : ; 

(a) Physical Fitness •— 

Man’s capacity for work depends upon his physical 
fitness or his health and strength, and these depend 
upon: — (1) Climate and physical conditions The 
climate of a country influences the efficiency of the 
labourers very much In very hot couutries people 
find it difficult to work for a long time In teinpe 
rite regions people are more euergetio (u) Racial 
characteristic;, Health and strength of the people 
a J so depend upon their race and training, t. g the 
Sikhs Patbans and Puujabees are physically strong 
while the Bengalis are mentally Btrong. AJatisa 
better cultivator than the Rajput, a Marwari or a 
Vaish bettor tradesman than others, and a Rajput or 
Fathan oi Gurkha a better warrior than others. 
The idea of race superiority is, however, beiug gra* 
dually exploded («t) Quality and amount of food 
and shelter We have a steam engine theory The 
more fuel _is added in the firebox, the more is the 
steam that is produced Similarly, the more the 
labourer is fed, the stronger will he beoome Good 
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work cannot be expected of labourers who are ill-fed, 
insufficiently clothed and poorly sheltered. The 
standard of living of the Indian labourers is abnor- 
mally low : millions of people are under-fed and 
under-clothed; their food is not nourishing enough, 
etc., etc. The result is that they have not the vita- 
lity to resist disease nor the energy to work 

( b ) Intellectual Fitness : — 

This is as essential as physical fitness, and this 
comes* through general education. Education en- 
larges the labourers’ mental outlook, gives them 
higher standard of life aud conduct, and tends to 
make them more intelligent and resourceful. It 
improves their economic efficiency, stimulates them 
to invention, etc., etc. For example, education is 
backward in India and the efficiency of labourers is 
aliso low in India, while education is compulsoryfin 
other countries and efficiency is also high there. 

(c) Technical Fitness r — 

'General <education is not intended to fit a man 
for a particular job which requires a special kind of 
training. For this technical training is neccessary, 
and it has acquired a great importance in modern 
industry. Hereditary skill, e. g., that which is found 
in Ghamara, Banyas, potters, etc., in India is not 
enough. Practical training has to bet given >in 
technical schools", colleges, and workshops under 
proper supervision. 

(d) Moral'Fitness : — • 

Good moral character is’another factor which 
determines the efficiency of a worker. A worker 
who feels his responsibility, who has a seose of’ duty 
and works hard fin the absence of bis boss, who 
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takes interest in his task and possesaeB the qualities 
of honesty, perseverance, etc., must certainly make 
an efficient labourer. 

B. The will to work. Efficiency algo depends 
upon the fact of the labourer being a willing worker. 
The labourer must possess the ambition to raise 
himself in the world. The prospect of rapid pro- 
motion, of higher wage? to be earned in the near 
future, must be there to fire hiB ambition and 
Spur him on to greater efforts. 'r'Hopefpluesi, 
freedom, and change” rauBt bo .there. The work 
must be consistent uninterrupted work. The general 
Working conditions must be Batiafaotory. Y7itbout 
these tbe labourer cannot work willipgly and, 
therefore, cannot put in his best effort. 

II. The way the employer contributes to (In 
efficiency of (about ers : — 

The employer can also contribute to the efficiency 
of workers in different ways. If be possesses an 
organising capaoity, he will bring out the bast in 
tbe labourers, otherwise not. That ia to say, if ht 
can organise the business in suoh a way that the 
right man is at the right work, and has the right 
material near him at the right time, he can surely 
add much to the efficiency. Efficiency of labour 
depends upon the general organisation of : 'pork, 
e. upon the efficiency of the other factors ol 
production, and the way they are combined together, 
upon the organisation of division ol labour, t}ie ns * 
oh machines and the inducement o( better, conditiom 
ol work ( comfortable furniture, better leisure, extra 
reward ) cto. } eta. { It also, depends upon the pumbpt 
oLhoura tbe labourers have to work. ^Reduction Ut 
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the hours of work reduces the industrial fatigue; 
and similarly a system of rest pauses adds to 
efficiency. For example, Henry Ford reduced the 
hours of work to 7 bourn per day and .created a 
motor service for workers The result was 
^hat their efficiency improved. 


Thus/ 


Efficiency of Labour 
depends 
upon 


-Eeraonal Efficiency 
which 

depends upon 


f 

p#Wer ( or 
fitness ). to 
work 

.which is of 
four kinds 


will to 
work 

which depends 
upon 


Efficiency of 
Organisation 
which * 
depends upon 


Ambition Future "Hopefulness, General 
to prospects freedom working 
rise and Conditions 

change” 


Physical Intellectual Technical Moral 

fitness _ fitness fitness fitness 

e. g., on climate, e.g„ on educa- e.g., on teobni- e 1 g„ on sense 
lealth&Bfcrengfch, tion, influence cal education of duty and 
Btandard of li- of mother and in sebooh and lreBponsibi- 
ving.soojal cha- home, etc., workshops lity etc. 
racteri8tios,etc., etc. and factories 

etc. 


Good division 
of labour 
0. g. right 
man at the 
right work. 


Use of General Nnmber 

machinery conditions of Work of 
e. g. modern e. g. good equipment hours 
tools should and furniture, healthy of 
be provided. surroundings, better work, 
leisure, provision of 
reading roQwe, 
playgrounds, 
entertainments, etc. 
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Position of Indian labour— cause* and 

remedies for its inefficiency — 

(a) Indian labourers are not sufficiently healthy 
or strong. This is diie to bad habits and customs, 
rather than to climate, heredity, etc Labourers 
are not properly brought up Marriages take place 
at very early ages Large sums are wasted on reh 
gious and social ceremonies instead oi on better 
food and higher standard of life The system o( 
early marriages should be stopped, teaming should 
be given m sanitation and hygiene, wholesome food 
Should be taken, and the standard of living should 
be raised by reducing the expenditure on marnag 
es,eto , and Bpending money in more proper channels 

(b) The illiteracy of Indian labourers is colossal 
Only 8% of the poople are literate in India, while 
in all advanced countries of the world, there are 
hardly a few illiterate 'persons to be met with 

The following diagram gives au idea of the 
colossal ignorance of the people of India — 
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Some. ^people’ put the percentage of. literacy, in 
India at; 12, and, in other countries of the world, 
round about, 80. V; ■ * . . 

. .Labourers, also- have. .no or.;libtle: opportunities 
for receiving proper technical;: education, whether it. 
is in technical industrial schools, in workshops 
and .factories,, or in foreign; countries as .students 
and- research, scholars. They are not even conscien- ; 
tio.us; and . honest. They , have no sense, of duty, 
and, would, not work unless ..watched carefully by 
the manager. They, work simply. to ‘please; the 
eye’ of the master. They are not self-reliant or self- 
respecting. This ' state . of affairs can be removed 
only by education of all kinds, elementary and 'gene* 
ral; technical* and industrial, moral and spiritual. 
As things are, about Rs 33 / 2 / • per head of popula- 
tion were’ spent from public funds on eduction in 
great Britain, while the : camparative figures for 
India are -/8/9 per head. 

(c) Organisation of the workshop and the factory 
is also far from satisfactory. The amenities of life 
provided in the factories are few and far between, 
while factory and sanitary conditions are not quite 
satisfactory. Lighting, heating, ventilation, smoke, 
colour, noise, atmosphere and'sanitation aot directly 
upon the health,- vigour, vivacity' and temper of the 
worker, and if these are not accompanied by rest 
and leisure, provision of pure water- and healthy 
surroundings, etc., etc.: labourers are .sure, to-become 
inefficient. ; Healthy surroundings, sufficient venti-. 
latiou, greater leisure, arrangement for education: 
and exercise,' libraries and readingrfooms, etc., etc.,, 
.should be provided; to them. Lack.of suitable housing 
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accommodation in congested •mill areas under 
cohditionb that often are far froiu healthy a!sd 
seriously react upon the health ar/d vigoftt oi Wb 
worker and his effioiendy. Something 1 be 
done to improve the housing conditions iff faBrit 
trial towns. 

(d) Indian labourers HhVe Alio'lo wOrk for lofijf 
hohrs, without sufficient tfc&t intervening, &bd tfai^ 
is'dhather cause fdr theit inefficiency a6 id cie4f from 
tffe exarOpifc of HeNry Font) fcakeh abotfe. Thky 
mfist be prbvided shorter hours and more leisure. 

(e) Other character istics of Indian labourers 
are: — (l) They work for half the year in the fields 
and for the othor half in the factories, with lbs 
result that they are jack of all trades and master 
of none. (2) They are a set ol contented people, 
and sorely ‘contentment Bpells decay’. As 
soon as they make some money they think bl 
retiring, from work f for they , lack ''ambition and 
have a deplorabfy low standard of Irving Of 
course, poverty is responsible for this; but there 
should be less of reliance on ( fato or KUniati 
everything should be done to improvo the productive 
capacity and efficiency. {3) They work to please 
the eye of the master and require constant super- 
vision. They must have a greater sense of duty. 

In short, labour in India' is inefficient, and to 
remove this inefficiency, the labourers must b& gfved 
education of all kinds, their standard 1 of living taut 
be raised &id a spirit of ambition created hraobg tbeto, 
cooperative societies in ail fields must be stifled, L 
and conditions oi > wfok and 'Vile mtoatbe ifapro'vAA: 
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QUESTIONS. 


1. On what does fclie efficiency of labour depend ? Do you 
think labour in India is efficient ? 

2. What are the chief causes of the inefficiency of Indian 
labour ? What remedies would you suggest ? 

3. State the theory of population enunciated by Malthus, 
How far is it applicable to modern India ? 

4. What do you understand by infantile mortality ? 
Examine the causes of the high infantile mortality rate in 
India. Suggest measures to check this evil. 

5. India presents examples of vary high and very low densi- 
ties of population. Explain the factors that account for these 
wide differences. Do you agree with those who maintain 
that India is over-populated ? Give reasons for your answer. 

6. Give an idea of the vocational distribution of population 
in India. Has it any effect on the distribution of population be- 
tween the town and the country ? 

7. Write short notes on: — 

(a) Productive and unproductive labour; 

(b) Positive and preventive checks; 

and (c) Vital statistics. 



CHAPTER 13 

CAPITAL 

What is Capital — 

Wealth may be kept either for the direct used 
its owner at once or at a future time, gr the owner 
may abstain from using it for biimelf, and keep it 
for further production When wealth is used in 
the former way it is called consumption wealth, 
when it is used in the latter way it is called capital 
In other words, when wealth is used directly by its 
owner, and in the present, it is consumption wealth, 
and when this use is postponed so that in future it 
will help him in producing other economic goods 
it is called capital Suppose a farmer grows corn 
on his fields He doe6 Dot consume all of it at once 
He puts off a part of it to be used as seed at some 
future time r lhis seed when bowh yields him 
further crop It is known as Capital The corn 
that was eaten was not capital though it was wealth 
It was only consumption wealth 

In primitive stage man gets things from nature 
without the help of capital, but with the growth of 
industrial civilisation he requires the help of capital 
Even hunting and fishing can be done better by 
weapous ( capital ) So men save the product of 
their labour on laud, and use it as capital For 
example, a grass cutter cuts grass and sells it He 
earns -/8/- a day, but out of this ho saves -/4/ a day< 
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be begins to earn more. This further earning is the 
result of the use of capita! (sickle) which is the 
result of his past effort, but is now used for the 
production of more wealth and not for direct 
consumption. 

Thus capital has been defined as “that wealth 
( other than land ) which is used or ( is intended to 
he used ) for the production of more wealth ( and 
not for direct consumption )”, or as “property which 
is the product of past labour, bub which is used as 
'a means to future production”. Says Thomas : 
“Capital forms part of that wealth of individuals 
and communities, other than land, which is used to 
assist in the further production of wealth such as 
> toolB, implements, machinery, seed, raw material, 
and transport instruments such as roads, railways 
oanals, etc.’’ 

Note: A thing may be merely wealth at one time 
and capital for another and may be wealth for one 
person and capital for another. Thu=i, a motor 
oar with a wealthy person is wealth which he 
uses for his trips; but when it is sold to a doctor 
who uses it in paying visits to his patients it be- 
comes capital. It helps him to make a large income, 
because with it he can see a larger number of 
patients. The doctor’s motor-car also, if he uses 
it' for going to see a friend, is wealth, though, if 
he goes on a professional visit, it is capital. A chair 
in a room is wealth so long as it is used by the own- 
er, but as soon as it is given out on hire to some body, 
it becomes capital. When a person goes in a railway 
train for business, it is capital, when he goes to see 
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only tlio Taj or some match, or some drama or filnjj" 
it is only wealth. Similarly, money hoarded is not 
capital, but money deposited in banks is capital when 
it is lent by the banks on interest for productive pur- 
poses. All money is wealth but all money is not capi- 
tal. Money becomes capital only when it is useda3 a 
source of income. “A diamond in the hands of a jew- 
eller or a glazier, flowers in the possession of a flori- 
st, a clown’s costume owned by ft theatrical director, 
all become capital because they are instruments o! 
production.” Gide. Wealth and capital are thuB flit- 
tinguished in this, that capital is an agent of prod- 
uction, whereas wealth is the result of production, 
All capita! is wealth but all wealth is not capital, only 
that wealth whioh is used as an agent of further pro- 
duction ip capital. 


BBNHAM, however, slightly differs. He does not confine 
the use of the term capital to the means of production, such pa 
factories and machinery, and railways and canals, or to the ww 
materials which are in the course of being transformed into 
fixed commodities, or to the stocks of consumers’ goods hold by 
producers and shop-keepers He thinks that even consumers 
goods in the hands o( consumers — b g , house, motor-car, etc — 
are to be included in capital, which means the stock of goods of 
all kinds existing at a given moment. His argument ie that a 
consumer may at any moment deoide to let a portion of his 
house, s or to hire out his private car. [Some other writers call 
consumers as consumers' capital merely ] 

This, however, means that every thing is capital. Is th BI9 
then no activity that can be called consumption 7 A compro- 
mise would be to consider that wealth which is mainly capital 
as capital, and that wealth whioh is mainly consumption floods 
as consumption goods. 
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la Land Capital ? 

The question arises, is the plot of'land used by the 
farmer for agriculture, capital, for it is used for fur- 
ther production? The answer is that it is not, beca- 
use we have already decided to class all these things 
whioh are the gifts of nature and whose supply is' 
beyond the control of man as land — c/., “other than 
land” in the definition. We should give the name 
capital only to those forms of wealth which owe 
their usefulness to human labour. And after all this 
distinction between land and capital is scientific. 
Land is the free gift of nature, the amount of which 
is limited and it is beyond human power to increase 
its quantity. But with capital it is otherwise; it can 
be produced and reproduced so as to meet increased 
demand. As a general rule, capital must be repaired 
and replaced but land does not wear out and needs 
no replacement. So land is not included in capital. 

However, some people argue, on the other band 
that it is function and not origin which matters when 
we consider the extent to which man is aided in 
production by his environment : a canal may be 
just as useful as a river. Besides, it is almost im- 
possible in practice to distinguish between original 
gifts of nature and improvements made by man. 

Perhaps the best solution, in words of BENHAM, 
is to admit that logically we shouid include land in 
our concept of capital but to urge that it is such an 
important category of capital that it is convenient to 
-follow the usual practice of treating it separately. 

[From the point of view of an- individual cultivator or 
landlord who rente land to other people for money the plot of 
land may be capital to that particular individual because it yields 
BP income to him ; but from the point of view of society it is not 
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cipitftl end this ib the correct point of new I m it does col 
eecure any additional wealth to the society la a plough or t 
wcchlno doos So there la nothing to jrovent an mdiyldoal 
from regarding land aa capita! To lum it j* as much capital a* 
machinery ] 

Importance of capital — 

la the primitive stage man gob things from nature 
with little or no assistance from capital, but with 
the growth of industrial civilisation he requires the 
help of more and more capital to increase prodaettoa 
Without capital agricultural soil cannot be impro 
ved, and raw materials cannot be obtained, labourers 
caunot have tools and inaohmery, canals, and irn 
gation canot be within reaoh, means of transport 
and communication oannot be developed, and in short 
manufacturing industries cannot prosper What 
would a cultivator do, if bo had no plough, no barrow to 
till liia hud ? What would au industrialist do with* 
out raw matonals aud machinery ? Surely a man can 
produce larger quantities of jam with a spinning 
machine than with a charkba, a weaver can turn out 
larger quantities of cloth with a modorn weaving 
machinery, than with his primitive weaving tools 
It can Barely be said that nowadays capital is so 
important agent of produotion. It enables production 
to be earned on effioieutly by assisting labour in 
different ways Thus a grass-cutter has b\a reaping 
hook, a sweeper his broom, a water carrier his skin 
a fisherman his net and fishing rod, an agriculturist 
his plough and an artisan his tools and machinery 
Capital is extensively used to day in the form of 
plants and machinery, roads bridges, and embank 
tnent, canalB ? railways, abeamahips and aeroplanes, 
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efcc.,efcc. In fact, fche economic progress of a country 
today depends, to a very large extent, on the amount 
of capital it possesses. 

Forms of Capital. — 

• Capital has been commonly classified into fixed 
and circulating capital. Fixed capital is that which 
is capable of rendering repeated services, or, in 
other words, which can be used over and over again 
in several processes of production at different times, 
e.g. machinery, tools, engines, building and furniture. 
Circulating capita! is that which is consumed in 
a single use or cau perform service only once. It 
is so called because that amount of capital is to be 
deposited agaiu and again; for example, cotton which 
is used!in the manufacture of cloth can be utilized 
only once and cannot serve that purpose again. 
Other examples of circulating capital are raw 
materials, seeds, coal, oil, wages given to labourers 
or means of subsistence provided to them. 

In the primitive stage of iudustry when work 
was mostly done by manual labour with the help 
of only simple tools, the expenditure on machinery 
and buildings etc. was small, and the bulk of the 
expenditure was on raw materials. That is to say, 
in that stage circulating capital was more important 
than fixed capital. But, as a result of scientific 
inventions and the greater use of steam and 
electric power, complicated machinery plays an 
important part in modern times, and, therefore, fche 
importance of fixed capital has very much increased. 
In fact a considerable portion of our social wealth 
is invested today in the production of fixed capital, 
or what are known as ‘.Capital goods'. 
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[ Money wbioh is used productively 19 called capital article*, 
like factories and machinery, which are used productively an 
called Capital goods tor instance if a man invests Kb 6000 
ta the construction of a factory the factory 19 his cap tal goidt, 
while the amount of Rs 6 000 invested is his capital ) 

The following table will cleaily bring out the 
distinction between fixed capital and circulating 
capital, and between production capita! and con 
sumption capital 

Fixed Capital 


Factory buildings 

Bicycles Bhoea, 

boilers engines 

| Clothing furniture 

looms spindles, 

dwelling houses 

other tools 


Production 

Capital 

Coal cotton 

Capital 

Food and drink 

yarn other 

fire wood 

raw mateiials 

expenses on cinema 


Circulating Capital 


Growth (or accumulation) of Capital — 

Capital is the result of saving Mao dops not 
spend all the wealth that comes into his possession 
^ as a result oi his labour, but puts some of it aside 
for future use This wealth that he puts aside for 
future use ib his saving, and on the amount of eav 
jng in a country depends the amount of its capital 
This saving, in its turn, depends upon the following 
factors: — 

(l) Essential condition* there must be the power or 
ability to save — * 

1 e , there must be a surplus above necessaries 
of life This depends upon all those things that 
increase the productive capacity of the country 
natural resources efficiency of labour c and capita^ 
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means of transportation and commuuication 5 foreign 
trade, system of credit and public finance, etc., etc. 
That country which produces a larger quantity of 
wealth makes it possible for its people to save more 
also, e. g., England and America produce more, and 
the people there earn more, and, therefore, can save 
more, while India, in spite of her rich natural resour- 
ces, produces a smaller quantity of wealth and 
Indians can save little, too. The average income 
of people in India is only a little over Rs. 100/- per 
year. This income is very low and is hardly suffi- 
cient to enable people to make both ends meet ; and, 
therefore, they cannot save much. 

(2) Subjective ( mental ) conditions : 

There must he the will to save. 

(a) The habit of realising the future, and provi- 
ding for it. Foresight is a condition for saving"; 
e. g., the savage has no foresight and does not save, 
whereas civilised people like to make provision for 
old age, children’s education etc., and, therefore, 
save. The desire for power and distinction , which 
money brings, and which is growing with the growth 
of civilisation, is no less strong incentive to save — 
in many cases people save only in order to be consi- 
dered rich and wealthy. In the "United States and 
Great Britain this motive is especially prominent. 

(b) The motive of family affection is also a 
condition — where family affection is great, the desire 
to save something for the family is strong, e. g., in 
India many people save out of a desire to leave 
behind a large legacy to their sons. [ It is another 
thing if other factors come in the way of the growth 
of capital in India. ] 
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(3) Objective conditions : — 

Besides the above-mentioned subjective (mental) 
conditions there must be auoh external conditions 
for saving as the followings— 

(a) Security of life and property. Every person 
who keeps aside a part of bis income, should have 
a reasonable chance of bis savings being enjoyed by 
himself or by his children in the future ; and in a 
state of order where life and property are insecure, 
people would not be molined to save. Thus, in 
oldeu days there was less security of life and pro- 
perty, and, therefore, people had no will to save. 
bow they have greater security, since the establish- 
ment of the British rule, and they save more, too, 
though they canuot save as much as people m other 
countries do, for diSerent reasons. 

(b) Opportunities for safe investment, and good 
returns ' — Banks, insurance compauics aud co-opera- 
tive credit societies eucouraga the saving habit 
among the people. Unfortunately the number of 
such institutions in India is too inadequate for an 
extensive country, No suoh credit institutions exist 
in the villages and even big townB have not got them 
in many cases. In order that there may be greater 
savings, the number of banks m the country must 
he larger. 

1 For relatiooebip between capital and the rate o! interest, 
read chapter 14 on Interest. ] 

There must also be & field for enterprise. That 
is to say, if there are various industries in which 
investment is likely to bring high returns, people 
would like to save mote* and theie would be more 
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capital forthcoming. For this, it is necessary that 
there must be good organisation in the country, and 
the number of sound joint stock companies, etc., 

must multiply. 

\ 

Again, the role of custom iu the growth of 
wealth, especially in the primitive communities, is 
very important. For example, social customs in 
India demand expensive feasts in marriages and 
sbradhs, and so the poor Indian ryot has no surplus 
to save. Such customs and such expenses muBt be 
put an end to. 

Growth of Capital in India — 

We have seen above that as regards the subjective 
conditions, family affection is nowhere stronger than 
in India. The upper and middle classes possess 
sufficient foresight also, but it is absent among the 
poor classes. As regards objective conditions, too, 
we enjoy at present sufficient security of life and 
property, and the number of banks and joint stock 
companies is also multiplying gradually. But the 
essential factor that there must be a surplus above 
necessaries of life is absent in the Indian peasantry 
who form three-fourths of the Indian population. 
The agriculturist’s power to save is extremely limited. 
The result naturally is that the growth of capital 
has been very slow in India, and not at all proportio- 
nate to the potential wealth of India. Fo'r exam- 
ple, the source of power used by the agriculturists 
consists of ill-fed and ill-housed cattle, the imple- 
ments are all cheap and of the simplest, crudest 
and of the most inefficient type. The total value 
of the implements used by many Indian cultivators 
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comes to Rs. 30/- or Rs. 40/'. This is nothing ai 
compared with the expenditure on implements in 
the West. Tbe conditiou of the farmers has no 
doubt improved very much daring the present 
world war — -They have not only been able to wipe 
off some of their old debts, but have been able to 
save something for future use. Industries also 
suffer equally from laok ot capital. Most of the 
large-scale industries in India are financed by fore- 
ign capital, e. g„ jute aud mining and planting 
industries are almost entirely owned by foreign 
capital. Foreigners have also invested their money 
in railways, tramways, banking, navigation, etc., 
Recently, Bata’s have started a shoe factory in India 
Swedish people have started a match factory, and 
the Lever Brothers Limited a soap factory; bo on, 
and bo forth There is nothing much wrong with 
foreign capital, but the fact remains that there is a 
paucity of capital m India, and so long as onr sav- 
ings aud capital do not increase, we cannot have 
agricultural or industrial prosperity in the country- 
capital ib the life-blood of industry. 

Note : The hoarded wealth of India is proverbial, 
but theie does not seem to be much truth in the state- 
ment. Capital is said to be'shy in India; but this' 
also is not true, now at auy rate. The investments 
in the cotton mills at Bombay and Ahmedabad, in the 
Tata Iron Works at Jamshedpur, in the hosiery 
factories in the Punjab, aod in the government loan 3 
during the present world war etc., etc., show 
that Indians are williug to invest capital m 
various enterprises, but being poor people, they &r e 
not able to save much capital for investment. 
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Machinery. — 

The mosfc important form of capital in modern 
times is machinery. 

Advantages of Machinery : — 

(1) It increases man’s power and command over 
nature. Railways, steamships, aeroplanes, telegraphs, 
radios, etc., are examples of how man has harnessed 
the forces of nature into his service. We can do so 

t many things today with the help of machinery 
which we could never dream of before. Steam and 
electricity have already worked wonders; and we 
are now talking of harnessing “atomic energy” 
into our service. 

(2) It relieves strain on human muscles, e. g., 
cranes, pulleys, electric lifts, etc., can lift weight, 
very easily. For example, when a ship is loaded 
or unloaded even huge elephants can be easily lifted 
up dy a crane into or out of the ship. This could 
not be easily done simply by human effort. A few 
years ago, in Sweden, experiments were being made 
to see if things would go quickly if the soil was 
warmed by passing an electric current through it 
by means of an underground cable. 

(3) It takes over monotonous work and relieves 
the tiresomeness of labour, e. g., folding of news- 
papers if done by hand is very monotonous, but it 
is now done by machine. 

(4) It can do work much faster than man and 
far more accurately, e.g., a newspaper press can 
print, fold and count 80, 000 sixteen pages paper in 
one hour ; a watch factory can turn out 25, 000 
watches in a year, and one roan’ can make 15 million 
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pins m a day etc , etc Similarly, a motor tractor 
can plough five acres of land in a day where a man 
and a horae ( or bullock ) can plough only one, and 
so ou Examples of greater accuracy are watches, 
balances, etc. 

(5) It weakens the barrier betweeu different 
trades — the passage of man from one trade to 
another becomes easy A person who has worked 
on one kind of machine, oan work on a machine 
producing another kind of goods, for maohines are 1 
more or less alike 

(6) The system of ‘interchangeable parts', 
and Btandarised production are made possible 
with the help of machinery, for it can make 
exactly similar articles of the same class, 
and we find to-day that all parts of watches, 
cycles, motor cars, etc , can be bad id tbe market, 
and be fitted anywhere. If the handle or paddle of a 
cyole is broken, another can be cheaply got and 
fitted This perfect uniformity is not possible in 
hand-made goods 

(7) The cobta are lowered by machinery— 
machine-made articles can be Bold at a much oheapsr 
rate. For example, newspapers can be sold to-day 
at one anna each, dozens of pins can be had for a 
pice, and a bioyole can be had for only twenty 
rupees ( During the present war, no doubt, prices 
ate higher, but that is only a passing phase ). CJould 
this be possible without the use of machinery ? 

(8) The demand for general intelligence is 
increased , workeis have to be more intelligent and 
resourceful. The agricultural labourer who uses a 
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motor plough and an oil-engine is generally quicker- 
witfced than he who has toiled always with a hand- 
plough and harrow. The industrial labourer 
working in a cotton mill at Bombay is generally 
more intelligent than the village weaver or the 
village spinner. 

(9) More leisure and wider interests are afforded 
to the labourers, on account of reduced hours of 
work; and they can take part in many nobler 
activities — religious, sooial, political and cultural. 

Disadvantages of Machinery : — 

(1) By the help of machinery a given amount of 
work is done in much shorter time than by hand, 
and labourers have thus gained many advantages, 
but machineiy has given rise to unemployment. 
The work which required 10 men, say, can be 
accomplished by one man with the help of machinery, 
thus throwing 9 men out of work e. g. a spinning 
mule with the help of the tender can produce 
8pinned cotton in a day’s time originally produced 
by a thousand men. 

This is not, however, the correct view. The 
use of machinery does not mean less demand for 
labour. Cheapened goods result in increased 
demand and more varied consumption. Some 
labourers are required for the making of machinery, 
too. Anyway, there is greater demand for labour 
to-day than there was in any previous age. 

(2) Machinery undermines health and shortens 
life. Nervous strain from the noise in its operation 
is a great defect of machinery. If we go inside 
a mill when it is working, we find the noise so 
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great that we cannot stand there for even a few 
minutes The labourers in the mill have to bear 
it da> in day out, and this cannot fail to have its 
effect on their health and longevity Besides the use 
of machinery intensifies labour and sets by 
the ever-inoreasing speed of a machine a hotter 
and hotter pace for the labourer, for m the 
days before the coming of power-driven machinery 
tho speed with which a man worl ed was largely 
his own affair, while with tho coming of the 
machine the pace of work is determined less by 
the individual uorkc r and more by the speed of 
the machine itself — machines have become the 
master of man It is only the young workers who 
can etaud the strain of now industrialism, and even 
they do not live up to their full age, as a resalt of 
the physical, mental and uervous strain caused by 
mechanisation of industry 

(«■) It is also i-aid that the use of machinery is 
responsible for the filth) and immoral surroundings 
in the industrial towns— the unholy, unhealthy 
lives of the workers, wine and prostitutes in the 
absence of wives, and coutagious diseases that follow 
This is because housing accommodation is lacking, 
and labourers have to live away from their homes 
and families Mahatma Gandhi says “Machinery 
represents a sin ” 

(in') 'Ihe use of machinery also widens the gulf 
between the poor labouring class and the noh em 
ployers, and while the capitalists have grown richer 
and noher, labourers’ position has gone on becoming 
worse and they are entirely dependent upon the 
capitalists. 
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( Iv ) Machinery leads us on to capitalism. It 
makes rich people richei and poor people poorer — 
wealth concentrates in a few hands. This is a great 
social defect. 

Evidently, evils of machinery are not due to 
the machinery itself, but to the improper conditions 
under which it is worked by capitalist employers. 
Out endeavour should be to improve the general 
conditions of work for the benefit of' the labourers, 
and at the same time to modify the capitalistic 
system for the benefit of the society as a .whole, 
which system no doubt tends towards making rich 
people richer and poor people poorer. Machines are 
good in as much as they improve production and 
increase the wealth of the nation. But if wealth 
is earned at the cost of peoples’ health and vitality, 
and if all the wealth is concentrated in a few hands, 
it cannot be said to promote general social welfare, 
even if we do not take into consideration the un- 
employment that the use of machinery brings in 
its train. 

Means of Transport and Communication. — 

, A good system of transport is of very great 
importance for the prosperity of a nation or a 
country. An industry consists really in moving 
materials from one place to another; and production 
is nothing but a movement of things, as one writer 
has said.- Without cheap transport we can neither 
have large-scale production and localization nor 
wide and extensive markets. 
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The folio wi ug chart from PEN SON gives an 
idea of the important part played by transportin’' 
the industrial process of today: — ' 



We see here that without transport neither raw 
materials, source of power and machinery can be 
got in the factory to make production possible, 
nor the goods made in the factory can find a market 
and reach the consumer. 

Means of transport enable us 

(а) to link Indian grain fields to the towns withia 
the country itself and to the whole world, as a 
matter of fact. This raises the prices of agricultural 
crops and enables the Indian farmers to grow crops 
like cotton, jute, and tea, on a commercial basisj 
and thus localisation of crops is the result, e. g., jute 
cultivation in Bengal, wheat cultivation in the 
Punjab and U. P. etc., 

(б) to make raw materials, coal aria iron accessible 
to our industries, and to provide easy markets for the 
products of these industries, thus making localisation 
of factory industries possible, e. g., jute mills in 
Calcutta ana cotton mills in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, 

(c) to connect our villages and towns to tbs 
other countries of the worla, and thus make i| 
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generally possible to gets the products of other 
countries into our own country at cheap rates, 
(e. g., cloth, machinery, etc.,) and at the same time 
sell our products (jute, oilseeds, etc.) to other coun- 
tries at higher rates. Contact between towns and 
villages, increases to the mutual advantage of 
both, and, as all the countries of tbe world are 
brought within one economic whole, each country 
gets the opportunity to utilise its resources to the- 
best advantage possible. With tbe introduction 
of the modern means of transport, both the internal 
and the external trade of the country have developed— 
today we consume many things produced outside, 
and we produce many things for the outside markets; 
and the production of the country as a whole has 
very much increased. No doubt our cottage indu- 
stries have suffered and the self-sufficiency of our 
villages is gone, but we have received advantages of 
greater moment instead, 

(t d ) to connect the fertile and densely populated 
parts of the country to the less fertile and less dense 
parts, and to distribute food in times of famine and 
thus partly mitigate the sufferings of the people due 
to famine, 

(e) to malce easy movement of labour possible 
from one part of the country to the other and thus 
improve the efficiency of labour as a whole, 

{f) to widen the mental outlooTc of the people, to 
remove caste restrictions, to do away with the ideas 
of conservatism, etc., etc. 

And means of communication enable buyers 
and sellers over different areas to come into contact 
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with each oihei They facilitate transactions 
between them. They assist customers to compare 
the prices over different areas, and to make purchases 
where it is cheap and silcs where it is dear. 

The chief means of transport and communication 
in India are 
( i ) Railways 
( ti ) Roads 
(m) Waterwajs 

(«>) Airways v 

( v ) Posts and telegraphs, telephones and wireless, 
etc , etc. 

'( I ) Railways: 

M hese are of course the mo«t important means 
of inland transport. There are three main types 
of railways m India— broad gauge, metre gauge, 
narrow gauge. Some of the railways arc owned 
and managed by the State, others by railway 
companies; but in either case the Government of 
India exercises geuernl powers of control, There 
are about 46 000 roller of railway in the country; 
but as compared with other countries of the world, 
India is still ba< kw ird in railway development. For 
example, while there arc 82 miles of lino per 1 , 000 sq 
miles in the U. S. A and 105 miles in England, 
there are only 22 miles per 1,000 Eq. miles in India 
The insufficiency of railw lys is, indeed', very great— 
there are no railways to connect rural areas with 
ports or big towns, etc., etc During the present 
war particularly, there has been an acute shortage 
of railways Partly because the system has bad to 
provide for laige movements of troops and materials 
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and has had bo transfer much of the roiiios stock 
and staff to different theatres of war, and partly 
because there has been a tremendous increase in 
traffic during this war, while it has been extremely 
difficult to get railway materials from England, etc., 
we have to face a rapid deterioration, and almost a 
breakdown of the railway system in India. 

Advantages of railways : — 

(1) They are the chief carriers of both the export 
and import trade of India. This has resulted in a 
great increase in the volume'of India’s trade — both 
internal and external. Naturally, factory industries 
have developed, and production has generally im- 
proved. Modern large-scale business could not be 
possible without railways (and steamships etc.). 

(2) They have linked Indian grain fields to the 
world markets, and this has resulted in raising the 
prices of agricultural crops. This has also enabled 
the Indian farmer to grow' commercial crops like 
cotton and jute. 

(3) They are a great agency of famine prevention 
and relief. Indian famines can no longer be food- 
famines, for grain from other places is rapidly 
transported to the famine-stricken areas. 

(4) They are a great means of education and 

civilization. People travel more 'widely, and fre- 
quently mix with foreigners and strangers and thus 
broaden their outlook. The influence of the rail- 
ways in weakening caste purism has been consi- 
derable. ' 

(5) They have afforded employment to thousands 
of persons, at the same time that they have helped 
the industrial growth of the country. 
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(6) They are also advantageous from the military 
and administrative point of view. 

(7) I hey Jmve added to tho wealth of the 
country, and improved the welfare of her people 
ihey have brought about better production and 
better consumption of wealth etc , etc 

[However railways hate changed the entire condition of agn 

culture and village life m India — 

(») The Belt sufficiency and isolated character of the village 
has been destroyed altogether The cultivators at present do 
not produce only those commodities which they need for the 
satisfaction of their own wants or the wants of tbeir neigh 
hours but commodities which may be demanded by people in 
any country of the world — wo have commercial forming now 
Localisation of crops has— naturally followed Wheat is 
localised in the Punjab jute m Bengal rice m Burma sugarcane 
in the U P oilseeds in Madras and 0 P etc On the other 
band imports from other countries have found their way into 
our villages and people in our villages today obtain oommodi 
ties produoed in different countries of the world however 
remote e g they import American oil I/mcashire cloth 
Japanese toys cloth and hosiery German needles and razors, 
etc etc.. 


(»») Along with the self sufficiency of our villages caste 
•yatem and conservatism of tho people , re also gradually 
disappearing and the general out-look is becoming wider 
mobility of laboor is increasing etc eto 

(»*) Agriculture has stayed on in the country but tbs 
condition ol the agriculturists has been going from bud to 
worso owing to increasing population as also to the fact that 
many cottage wortere have giyon up their cottage Industrie, 
and joined the rank of the agriculturists 


J lna " 8 ‘ t '« tare decayed on account of compel, 

tad d - V'”*, industries hare enrrired which depbnd on 
a< ™" i ani which could not bo supplied from outs ds for 
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' one reason or the other, the articles produced in large factories, 
cheap, fine and attractive, having generally driven out the 
coarse, rough and dear products of the hand from the market. 

In fact, the development of railways has released tendencies 
working at the same time in opposite directions. Thus they 
have made people more enterprising in one way but stifled their 
enterprising spirits in another way, have increased tho 
country’s trade but made her dependent on foreign countries 
for her supply of finished products as well as the sale of raw 
materials, have acted as a stimulus to some industries but dealt 
a death-blow to other industries, have "mitigated the hardship 
of famine, but turned famines into perpetual poverty, etc., etc. 
It ' is difficult to say whether on the whole the influence of 
railways has been harmful or beneficial. ] 

(ii) Roads: 

The mileage of roads in India has been cons» 
tanfcly increasing bub still road transport is in an 
unsatisfactory state considering the vast needs 
of the country. There is a lack of small feeder 
roads connecting rural areas with trunk roads, 
and* with railways. More roads are necessary to 
help the marketing of agricultural produce and to 
bring about an expansion in the internal and - 
foreign trade of the country. The need for roads 
is growing more important beeause of the growing 
motor traffic, too. The mileage in India, for every 
lakh of population is only 84, while in the United 
States of America it is 2550 miles. The total road 
mileage of India is about 286,000, of which about 
65000 miles are metalled and motorable ; and there 
exist at present four great trunk roadB with which 
most of the feeder roads are connected. The most 
important of these roads is the Grand Trunk Road, 
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stretching right across from Kbyber to Calcutta, 
The other three connect Calcutta with Madras, 
Madras with Bombay and Bombay with Delhi. 

The importance o! roads m India becomes 
quite appaicnt wb°n it is remembered that India is 
an agricultural country and the prosperity of her 
people is rutimately connected vtfith the value they 
receive *or their agricultural produce, which rn its 
turn depends upon the presence of roads connecting 
our villages to the towns and to the rest of the 
world ‘ Hoads and railways mean markets, and 
markets mean the stimulation of agriculture and 
industries both” l bt importance becomes greater 
still when wo think of the increasing use of motor 
cars and loiries these days 

£ With t\ o ad\ e>nt of mechanical road transport them his 
ensued a cut throat competition between road and railway 
transport but this ib true for short distance traffic only and 
long distance transport has still to bj taken up by the railways 
1 here is however an overlapping area in the neighbourhood cl 
Ur„o cities and suburbs wlisre railways and lorries ran 
parallel and compete with each other efforts are being mads 
to find a solution of this new aspect of the {roblom and there 
is a distinct tendency to ards the eo o dination of rail and road 
transport Here and tl ere railway companies have already 
started jarticipiting in road transport services through 
contractors etc 1 
(ill) Water Transport : 

ft’afer transport consists of inland water-way* 
and marine transport (supplied by her long sc a * 
board) As far as inland water transport in India 
is concerned, boats and steamers have failed to 
bold thetr own against railways, and as regards 
external water or marine transport also, it is really 
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a sad thing to note that with her exteusive coast 
line and her consequent fitness for becoming a 
sea-faring couniry, India has no ships and no ship- 
building industiy worth the name, and India’s 
foreign trade is almost entirely monopolised by 
British ship-owners. 

(iv) Air Transport : 

This has not yet assumed any importance in 
India, because of heavier cost. The airways are yet 
confined to the transport of light goods, ordinary 
letters, and passengers. But they have their sphere 
of usefulness. 

There are at present three companies operating 
scheduled air lines in India. ( i ) Tata Sons, Ltd., 
Bombay — services run from Madras to Karachi; 
Karachi to Colombo; Bombay to Trichiuopoly ; and 
Bombay to Delhi, (ii) Indian National Airways, 
Ltd., New Delhi — services run between Delhi- 
La ho re-Kara ch i ; and between Karachi-Caleubta. 

(iii) Air Services of India Ltd., New India-carrying 
on operations from Bomby to Kolhapur via Poona, 
though this service has been lately suspended 

The value of aviation to business is very great. 
It has become greater these days. And the G-overn- 
ment is trying to provide sufficient encouragement 
for a training of Indians in the art of flying, pilotage, 
and engineering. Efforts are also being made for the 
construction of air-craft in India, and the Hindustan 
Air-craft Co., Ltd,, has been registered in Mysore 
to take initiative in the matter. During the present 
war -particularly the' matter of development of 
aviation has assumed great importance in India. 
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( v ) Posts and Telegraphs, telephones and 
wireless, etc 

These are important means of communication 
'Ihey are not only important for transmitting news 
from one place or person to another, but they also 
help m the education of the illiterate people and in 
providing the rich with all sorts of entertainments 
Customers can place orders with their dealers 
either by post or telegraph, or on the telephone 
Hates of commodities are broadcasted on the radio 
Education is also imparted to the illiterate people 
on the radio etc , etc 

Means of Irrigation 

No less important than the means of transport 
and communication are the means of irrigation for 
the economic development of a country r l heir 
importance is particularly great in the case of an 
agricultural country like India where 73% of tbe 
people depend upon agriculture, and from quite 
ancient times people have tried to Btore water iu 
huge tanks and to reach water under the ground by 
wells In the last one hundred years, they have 
also utilized the surplus water of big rivers by means 
of canals 

The benefits that the cultivator enjoys from 
irrigation are as follows — 

( 1 ) Rainfall is distributed unequally over the 
country, e g , Cherapunji gets 460 inches while 
Upper Sindh gets only 3 inches The distribution 
of rainfall over the seasons also is irregular e 
in one season the greater part of India is in flood 
while in another it becomes a dreary waste Agai^i 
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fehe monsoon sometimes fails and there is a serious 
deficiency of rainfall, e.g„ in one year the rainfall 
in Upper Sindh was nil. 

For all these reasooSj it is absolutely necessary 
that irrigation works should make agriculture 
independent of rainfall, and this Las been possible 
by means of canals, etc. 

( ii ) Irrigation brings waste and barren lands 
under cultivation, (e. g., the canal colonies of the 
Punjab which were once barren have now been 
turned into ‘ smiling fields), makes it possible to 
introduce new crops, (e. g. American cotton is grown 
in India at several places today); and enables culti- 
vators to produce better crops and thus increase the 
yield of land, ( e. g.. it enables cultivators to grow 
two crops instead of one in the year). 

(iii) It brings the level of sub-soil water up and 
increases, pasturage; and also makes the construction 
of wells easy by raising the level of water. 

(iv) It increases the country’s wealth and pros- 
perity, it decreases unemployment, it averts the 
danger of famines, and it increases the income of 
the Government in many ways. 

[Thera are, however, some defects, too, of canal irrigation: — 

( t ) Canals tend to raise the snb-Eoil water and lead to 
water-logging. This makes the soil nn cultivable, as has been 
the case in certain parts of the Pan jab. 

( ii ) Large canals hinder the courses of the rivers, and in 
this way interfere with the system of drainage provided by 
nature. Leakage of water from the canals to the surrounding 
fields makes them damp and swampy. These places may become 
breeding grounds for mosquitoes with bad effects on the health 
of the people. 
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(w) Canals bring up various salts to the surface end rente 
the soil unoulfciviblo on account of salt effervescence Thus 
most of the canal irrigated tracts now abound in fonaorret 
and the future prospects in this respect are alarming] 

Classification of irrigation works in India 
Irrigation methods are primarily three 5— 

( l ) Canals. 

(n) Wells 

(m) Tanks 

( i ) Canals are now regarded as the most impor- 
tant form of irrigation and form the glory of the 
Indian irrigation system There are two kinds 
of canals those which depend for their water- 
supply on the natural supply of rivers, and those 
that depend on artificial storage Those which rely 
on the natural supply of rivers are again of two 
types (a) Poreumal canals and (b) Inundation 
canals Perennial Canals are provided with some 
arrangement m the vicinity of their heads, usually 
lu the form of an obstruction across the bed of the 
pirent stream, by means of which they are euabled 
to obtain their supplies irrespective of the level of 
water in the river f lho water is by meaus of this 
obstruction, called weir, taken up to the height re- 
quired to securo admission to the canal, and seasonal 
fluctuations in the water-level are counter-acted 
Within this class fall the great systems of the 
Ifrnrpfo an?i tfne Yi 'r and 'c’ne 'SuVjsur Tramgb **v* 
Sindh Inundation Canals in Sindh and Punjab 
have, on the other hand, no such means of control 
or weirs, and their supplies fluctuate with the 
natural water level in the river. When this riBes 
the water-level in the canals riseB, when this falls the 
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water level in the canals falls with it too. Gene- 
rally speaking, inundation canals obtain a supply 
only when the parent stream is in flood. There 
may be an ample volume of water in the river, but, 
in the absence of any method of raising its level, it 
cannot be forced into the canals until the water rises 
of itself to a '■sufficient height. [ Canals in India are 
also classed as (») Productive and ( b ) Unproductive. The 
former are those .-.whioh within 10 years of the completion of 
construction, earn a revenue sufficient to cover working 
ixpenses and interest charges. The latter are constructed 
primarily with a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity of famine-relief 
- expenditure, and are not meant to bring profits. Productive 
canalB yield from 9 to 10% and the unproductive canalB lesB 
than 1%.] 

The following are the important canal systems 
in the country: — 

( i ) Punjab: The Sutlej Valley Project, The 
Triple Canal Scheme, the Sirhind Canal, the Upper 
Bari Doab Canal, the Lower Cbenab Canal, and 
the Lower Jhelum Canal. Of these, the Sutlej Valley 
Project was completed in 1932—33 at a cost of over 
21 crores, and irrigates above 5 million acres; and 
the Triple Canal Scheme was completed in 1916 at 
a cost of over Bs. 8 crores, and irrigates about 
4 million- acres. 

(ii) United Provinces' The Eastern Jumna 
Canal, the Agra Canal, the Upper Ganges Canal, 
the Lower Ganges Canal, the Betwa Canal, and 
the Sarda Canal. Of these, the Sarda Canal is the 
most important. It was completed in 1930 at a 
cost of about 10 crores and irrigates about a million 
acres of land, mostly in Oudb. 
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(«r) Sindh The Sukkur Barrage Scheme 
completed in 19$2, at a coat of about its 20 crores, 
and irrigating about 6 to 7 million acres of land 
It is the greatest work of its kind in the world It 
is about a mile ifl length and has been constructed 
across the Indus at a little distance below Sukkur 
( I ho canals m Sindh were so far entirely of the 
inundation type They obtained water for about 
6 months only when the Indus was iS flood. But 
now this scheme feeeds them all) 

{iv) Madras The Cauvery Reservoir Project 
and the Periyer System I he former was completed 
in 1934 at a cast of 6 or 7 crores and irrigates 
several million acres of laud Iho latter also isaa 
important scheme irrigating about 10 million acres. 

(v) Bombay Lloyd Dam and Wilson Dam, 
completed iu J921 and 1925 respectively 

(vi) Bengal The Dunodar River Project 
(mi) Central Provinces A large scheme is under 

consideration 

In all about 150 ocorea have beau spent by the 
Government, and out of a total cropped area of 
233 million acres about 30 million acres are irrigated 
by these canals, while 14 million acres are irn 
gated by wells aud 6 million acres by tanks aud 
storage works f l be percentage of cultivated area 
irrigated by canals in the different provinces is as 
follows Sind 76 7% Fuujab 441%, Bengal 63$, 
0 1 & Berar 4 2% Bombay 3 9% Says SlB doHN 
Strachey ‘Mo similar works in other countries 
approach in magnitude the irrigation works of India, 
and no public works of nobler aotivity have ever 
been undertaken m the wor l d’ 
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(ii) Wells are also a source of irrigation. Well- 
irrigation is to be found mainly in the TJ. P., the 
Punjab, Bombay, Madras and Behar. Where 
under-ground water is abundant, water can be lifted 
by Persian wheels (Rahat), but in districts where 
water level is low the rope and leather bucket are 
in use. It is only recently that tube wells, operated 
by eleotricitj 7 , have been introduced in the U. P. 
With cheap hydro-electric energy, there is infinite 
room for expansion of these. 

(iii) Tanks and Storage works are practically 
unknown in the Punjab and Sindh, but tank irriga- 
tion is common in Madras, Mysore and Hyderabad; 

( It is not so easy to dig wells and canals in Central 
and Southern India, owing to the ground being 
hard and rocky. Canals can only be constructed in 
the deltas of the rivers in Southern India where the 
soil is soft. And, therefore, tanks and storage 
works are a necessity there). 

' H is clear from this survey of irrigation works ' 
that much has been done to supply cheap and ample 
water for successful cultivation of crops in the 
country. But there is room for further expansion 
still. The history of irrigation works no doubt, 
wings out the fact that almost all the big rivers have 
been already tapped, and there is not now much 
scope for the developemnt of . canals; but there is 
still a great scope for the development of storage 
works to hold up the water which at present goeB 
away to the sea unutilised, and also" for the con- 
struction of tube-wells. Irrigation of another 
50 million acres of land in this way is by no means 
improvable. 
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QUESTIONS 

1 Define tbe term capital Distinguish between fixed and 
circulating capital Do you consider the following to be capital? 

1 Land 

2 Seed corn 

3 Hoarded rupees 

4 The goodwill of a businessman 

2 What are the conditions which favour the growth of 
capital jn a country ? Discuss these fully with special reference 
to Indian conditions 

3 Explain the part whioh capital playa In the production 
of wealth Indicate the conditions that determine its supply 

4 Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of the 
employment of machinery in production What is the effect 
of this on labour ? 

6 What are the economic benefits of railways to India ? 
Explain the causes of the present over crowding on Indian 
railways 

6. To what extent and m what ways is the economic 
development of a country dependent upon its means ol com 
mumcation and transport ? Explain with special reference to 
India giving also an idea of the various means of transportation 
and communication found here 

7 Describe the effects of the development of the means of 
transport on conditions of agriculture and village life in India 
What changes have resulted in rural industries from cheaper 
and quicker means of transportation ? 

8 What are the different methods of irrigation practised 
in India ? Describe the merits and demerits o f canal irrigation 

9 Describe the types and extent of irrigation facility 8 
that exist m India How far can they be extended ? What 
ate the benefits that the cultivator enjoys from irrigation ? 
Illustrate your answer. 



CHAPTER 14 

ORGANIZATION 
The Role of the Entrepreneur. — 

In tbe early stages of industrial life the 
same artisan owned the land, labour, and capital, 
organised tbe whole business, and enjoyed the 
profits or suffered tbe losses. But in these days 
of large-scale production, these functions are 
undertaken separately, for instance, in the case 
of joint-stock companies, land is supplied by one 
man, labour by another, and capital by a third man. 
while tbe manager, who is a paid man, looks after 
tbe management side — he gets a salary for the 
management work he does, and has nothing to do 
with the profits and losses of the business — ,aud 
the shareholders, through a board of directors 
formed from among themselves, direct the general 
policy of business, undertake all risks, and share the 
profits and losses. Tbe last two functions of 
management and risk-taking are the functions of 
an entrepreneur. 

Thus the work of an entrepreneur is two-fold. 
Firstly he has to organise or look after tbe manage- 
ment side of business. “Management of business 
is itself a business” — As all commodities are 
produced today by a number of different factors 
working in combination, some person must 
perform the task of combining these different factors 
together. Economists usually call these persons 
‘‘entrepreneurs”. 
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The entrepreneur has to procure land and capita!, 
hire labourers, and control the policy of business 
as regards the nature of production He has to 
bring land, laboui and capital together He has to 
find out the best markets for obtaining raw materi 
als from has to understand the tastes of the con* 
sumers and produce things that would suit those 
tastes, has to study the broad movements of sup 
ply and demand and has to find out the best 
markets foi his finished products He has to 
coordinate the various factois of production in 
such a wiy that each factor is efficiently employed 
and all waste is eliminated He has to pick out the 
right man for the right job, and has not only to 
exact obedience from bis employees but also to 
inspire them, so that they may take a pride in their 
work and produce better, etc , eto He need not 
be necessarily a technical export, but should be 
a master of the situation He must possess certain 
qualities He must have 'judgment and tact, ability 
and resourcefulness, the gift of leadership, and many 
other such qualities. He muBt be good at ‘fore- 
thought and planning’ He must have the ability 
to organise labour He must have knowledge of the 
teohnic' 1 ! details of business He must be able to 
inspire confidence among bis Bub ordinates, etc., etc 
Secondly, he has to undertake risks Formerly 
when things were made to order and on a small scale, 
there was little risk, but in modern times, business 
is full of risks— the forecasts of the productivity 
of factors may not come right, fashion may change, 
the demand of the public may decline, substitutes 
of the commodities may be introduced in the market 
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.new inventions may be made which may bring down 
the prices, new markets may be discovered; or there 
may be unexpected losses through competition, 
strikes and loek>outs, political disturbances and 
natural calamities, like fire or flood. All these risks 
have to be taken by somebody, and it is the entre- 
preneur who bears most of the risks of industry. 
The land-owner must have his rent, the labourer his 
wages, the capitalist his interest, (and the manager 
his salaries,) without caring whether there is loss or 
profit in the business. So the entrepreneur is the 
only person left for undertaking the risks of business; 
and in so far as he does so he is a risk-taker or an 
enterpriser at the same time that he is a manager 
or an organiser proper. 

In this way, the work of organisation consists 
of two parts ( i ) organising or looking after the 
management side of business, and (n) the taking 
of risks. The first part is known as Organisation 
Proper ; the second part is known as Enterprise. 
For example, in a joint stock company, the work 
of organisation proper or management is done by 
the manager, or managing director, who gets a 
salary for it, and the work of risk-taking is done by 
the Bbare-holders who enjoy the profits and bear 
the losses. 

We must note here, in passing, that the place of 
an entrepreneur in modern industrial life is very 
prominent. He is, in fact, the pivot of modern 
production — he gives it birth, and controls its life. 
He plays an important part in the development 
and prosperity of a nation. Indeed, au ideal 
entrepreneur is a rare genius, and services of 
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such entrepreneurs as Hem} Ford, Rochfeller 
Tata, Sir li. N MukerjijBirla.Singhama, andDalmia 
are invaluable national assets, indeed 

Type* of Productive Organisations 

Jn the eailj stages of industrial life the same 
artisan owned the land, labour and capital, organised 
the whole business, and enjoyed the profits or 
suffered the losses. But in these days of joint stock 
companies these functions are undertaken separately 
Landis supplied by one man, labour by another, 
and capital by a third man, while the manager, who 
is a paid man, looks after the management side— he 
gets a salary for the management work be does and 
has nothing to do with the profits and losses of the 
business— and the shareholders, through a board 
of directors formed from among themselves, direct 
the general policy of business, undertake all risks, 
and share the profits and losses Between these 
two types of production, there are various other 
types, too, and all these types of productive organisa 
tion, ranging from the simplest lo the most complex, 
are to be found flourishing side by side, because 
all pf them have both good is well as bad features 
We shall discuss the more important types of 
business organisation below : 

/ H8ra fffifmtfotti’ prafcmur or tf&ff 5uAr 
(ti) Partnership 
( iii ) Joint stock companies 
(id) Combinations and monopolies 

( v ) Co-operation 

( vi ) State management. 
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The Individual Producer or the Entrepreneur.— 

This is the primitive form of business organisa- 
tion, in which the same man — known as the 
entrepreneur — supplies land, labour and capital, 
organises the production and undertakes the risks. 
Hawkers, petty shop-keepers, artisans, and craftsmen 
are examples of this. Their business is really a 
one man’s show. They either supply their own 
land, labour and capital, or they take land on rent, 
hire labourers and borrow capital, when necessary; 
but in both cases the control of, and responsibility 
for, business are in the hands of one man, the 
entrepreneur. 

The chief advantage of this type of business lies 
in the great personal interest of the employer in the 
business. As all profits belong to him, he has a 
great inducement to introduce economies and to 
manage the business efficiently; and he always does 
' his best. The chief defect is that it is not suitable 
for large business, such as railways, steamship 
services, etc., which require a large amount of 
capital that a single person may not own, and 
expert knowledge of various departments ■ that a 
single person may not possess, and which involve 
considerable risk that a single person may ill afford 
to bear. The newer types of organsiation have 
been introduced with a view to remove these 
disadvantages. 

Partnership. — 

As the size of business began to expand, more 
capital and more brains became necessary, and the 
partnership system came into vogue. An association 
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of ttvo or more individuals for buBi ness is called 
partnership The partners Bupply among themselves 
the oapital required for the business and divide 
among themselves the responsibilities of manage- 
ment and supervision, etc., etc. 

The chief advantages of partnership are that two 
or more persons working together can command 
more capital than a single person working alone, and 
that the work of management oan be distributed 
among the partners, «o that one partner may he 
chiefly concerned with the internal management of 
the business, another with the purchase of commoai 
ties and a third with the sale And the chief defect 
is that as loans for business are taken by mutual 
consent of the partners, every partner is held 
responsible for the entire debt of the firm The 
creditors of the firm have the legal right to recover 
the whole debt from auy partner For instance, 
there are thiee partners, A, B and 0, and each has 
undertaken to share the profits and losses equally 
with the others , but A is rich and possesses property, 
while B and C, though equally responsible for the 
loss, are very poor and without any property If the 
firm fails, the creditors of the firm, that is, those 
who have to receive money from the firm, may 
realms the entire money from A alone, if they so 
choose The result is that any wrong action on the 
part of any one of the partners at any time may 
unnecessarily involve the other partners, and, there- 
fore, many people do not like to work m partnership 
Besides, divided responsibility is no responsibility, 
and partnership m most cases leads to carelessness 
and inefficiency— the profits and losses are to be 
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shared by all the partners and, therefore, no partner 
works wholeheartedly. Every partner wants to do 
as little work as possible, and to get as much money 
as possible. 

Joint Stock Companies . — * 

When the size of business began to grow larger 
and larger, and the risks of business began to 
multiply, too, it became diffioulfe for a few partners 
even to invest a sufficient amount of capital, and 
hence the partnership system was substituted by the 
joint stock system. 

-s'* 

A. joint stock company is an association of a very 
large number of men with a very large quantity of 
capital organised to conduct business for gain with 
a joint stock ( joint capital ). It is formed to carry 
on business which requires too large a capital to be 
readily supplied by one man, or by even a dozen 
partners, e. g., the working of a mill, or a factory, or 
a bank, or the building of a railway or steamship. 
It not only enables a large amount of capital, and a 
variety of talents to be brought together, and the 

A 

* Joint Stock Companies 

The Indian Companies Act allows any 7 or more persons 
who .comply with certain conditions — the publication of a 
prospectus whereby the founders or the promoters of the company 
declare the scope of the company, the capital required and the 
number of shares into which it is divided, the conditions of 
subscription and payment, the advantages and profits expected, 
etc., etc. — to form a company and get 'it registered with the 
Eegistrar of Joint Stock Companies in the province. It allows 
these persons to raise capital, to divide it into a number of 
shares and sell them to the people, and to carry on the business 
with a Jimited liability on the part of the shareholders of the 
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responsibility for risks of such large business lobe 
shared by many persons instead of by only one q : 
two, but it also makes it possible for people with 
business ability and only small means to combine 
with people who are rich but have little business 
ability, and thus enables people with little business 
ability or hunted means to turn tbeir small resources 
to useful purpose The greatest advantage of a joint 

company provided the company holds itself responsible to the 
public for accurate accounts and efficient management The 
accounts ol the company are public property and have to be 
maintained according to the rules prescribed the Registrar 
The shares of tba comp any can bo sold or transferred by the 
shareholders at an* time without the consent of the other share 
holders and any man can buy any number of shares subject 
to the rules of the company 

8uch companies are managed by the Board of Directors 
elected by the shareholders from among themselves The details 
aie carried on by the managing director or directors or only 
the managers who work under the control of the Board of 
Directors The directors dictate the policy, the salaried 
managers and their assistants run and superintend the business 
while the shareholders undertake tho risks of loss or gam 
Capital of the Company 

The maximum amount of working capital upfco which the 
registrar permits a company to extend the business is known 
as the authorised capital of the company 

It is however not necessary that shares be issued for 
this sum Shares may be issued for a smaller amount aud 
this amount of capital for which the shares are actually issued is 
known as the issued or subscribed capital of the company 

Again the whole amount of the stare need not be paid at 
once in the beginning and the amount of capital that has 
been actually paid \p by the shareholders and received m the 
office of the company is known as the paid tip capital of the 
company 
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stock company, however, is that the members of a 
joint stock company, or the shareholders as they are 
called, have no individual liability to the creditors 
of the company for its debts. Their personal liability 
is satisfied if they pay the amount of the shares 
they hold. For instance, if l hold a share of 
Rs. 1000/* in a limited company, which fails, 1 can- 
not be called upon to pay a pice more than one 
thousand rupees, no matter what the losses of the 
company may be, and no matter whether other 
shareholders have paid or not. For this reason, 

joint stock companies are called limited liability 
companies. 

There are, however, some disadvantages of the 
joint stock companies, k o. The joint stock business 
is alleged to be a capitalistic system of production — 
that is, in this system the interests of the labourer 
are completely sacrificed to that of capital. The 
gap betweeu the employer and the employed widens 
giving rise to the evil of conflict between labour aud 

The shares of a company may also be either ordinary, 
yieferencc. or deferred shaies. The holders of ordinary shares 
regulate the policy of the company, and are responsible for 
profits and losses. If in any company there are preference or 
deferred shares also, the position of the ordinary shareholders 
comes between the preference and deferred shares. The holders 
of the preference shares have the first claim on the profits, though 
they get only a fixed rate, the ordinary shareholders come after 
the preference shareholders, and whatever is left after paying 
off the dividend to the preference and ordinary shareholders 
both, is distributed amongst the deferred shareholders, who 
are generally very small in number, snd who take very great 
risks — they got a dividend very seldom, i. e., only when the 
profits are abnormally large, but when they get -profits their 
Bhare is generally very large because of their small numbers. 
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capital — strikes and look-outs Baades, there .8 
divided responsibility and loose control Some 
companies are bo big that it is not possible to fix 
the interest anywhere. It IB difficult in some cases 
to decide as to who is responsible when things go 
wrong Above this all, this Bystem of business allows 
great scope for the practice of dishonesty and fraod 
by the managers, the ultimate risk-takers being the 
shareholders Bash enterprises are frequently 
undertaken, and, sometimes, bogus companies are 
set up, too After attracting capital from poor 
people, the founders or promoters of the company 
disappear altogether, thus dniDg a great deal of 
harm to credit and industry in tho country 

In India joint stocl companies have not made 
very rapid pi ogress foi several reasons 2 ho share- 
holders in this country are generally careless towards 
the management of their company, thero is not 
sufficient supply of competent men to work as 
directors or managers, and sufficient help from 
banks is not forthcoming Becauso of inefficient 

Debentures are loses issued at a specified rate of interest 
The holders of debentures must be paid their interest before any 
dividend can be distributed among the shareholders The 
difference between shares and debentures is that the former 
on]oy profits and dividends while the latter are concerned only 
with their interest 

Note The typo of companies described above is known aa 
the public Joint Stook (or limited) Company The law however 
provides for another typo too— private Joint Stock (or limited) 
Company In this typo the number of shareholders cannot be 
less than 3 or more than 50 It 13 not responsible to the public 
Its accounts can only be examined by the few shareholders of 
the company 
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management in many cases joint stock companies 
in India have acquired a bad name for getting into 
liquidation soon after they are born. 

However, there are now about 5,500 companies 
with a capital of about 350 crores and this form of 
organisation is to gain ground and one day become 
the predominant form of organisation, as is the case 
in the West. They are of immense service, indeed, 
in bringing small incomes together, in removing 
the shyness of capital, in making it more mobile, in 
making large-scale production possible and in 
solving the problem of India’s industrial backward- 
ness to a very great extent. Without them, we 
would not have such large factories ar>d concerns as 
the Tata Tron and Steel Works', or the Suez Canal, 
or so many railways and steamships or even jute 
and cotton mills. 

Combinations and Monopolies. — * 

In these days of large-scale production and keen 
competition, business units sometimes combine to- 
gether and form what is called a combination*, 
or a combine. They do so with a view to drive out 
the competition of smaller firms and to force the 
prices up. 

* Different forms of combinations are : — 

( i ) Vertical combinations, A vertical combination arises 
when all the different stages of production from the obtaining 
of raw materials to the manufacture of finished products are 
combined and brought under one management, o. g., the United 
States Steel Corporation, which has its own mines of iron and 
coal, carries its ore and coal by its own railways and steamships, 
eto., eto., and is yot nnder one management. Tata Iron and 
Steal Works in India is another good example. 
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( a ) HoTKonial Combinations In tins form several firms 
or enterprises of the same kind combine together under one 
management e g the American Sugar Refining Company 
which has been formed by a combination of many large sugar 
refineries under one management Standard Oil Company of 
America is another good crumple 

( m ) Trusts nnd Kartells Those ore typos of horizontal 
combination When the sharo capital of several competing 
firniB is combined together and new shares are issue 1 in the 
namo of a separate now company, the combination 18 known as 
a TrnBt When there is only one association or federation of 
firms for restricting output and fixing the prices and the 
different firms do not lose their individuality the combination 
is Ianown as a kartell The former fcj pe is more common in 
USA and the latter in Germany 

( iv ) Pools rings and corners Sometimes producers combine 
together to form a pool o g the pooling by icq f ictorles in a 
town, so that I he price may not fall in consequence of compe- 
tition among them or a ring or a coiner to regulate supplies of 
the market so us to increase prico e g , the combining together 
of speculators in Bombay to purebaso all the cotton in the 
market so that they may ha\o a monopoly ol It and may sell the 
same later on nt whatever prico they chose 

Advantages gamed from Combinations are — 

(1) Economy of large scale production and lowering of costs 
as a result of it 

(3) Economy of freights and marketing due to large scale* 
business 

(3) Elimination of ruinous competition 

(4) Stability of prices (These combinations can secure a 
Btable price by proper adjustment of supply with demand 
Hence there is no chance of overproduction and wastage The 
Standard Oil Trust of America is a good example of bow it has 
controlled the prtces of oil throughout the world and avoided 
wastage by proper-adjustment of demand and supply) 
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Injuries clone are : — 

(1) They disregard the interest of the consumers sometimes, 
and raise the prioes higher. They can do so because they have 
more or less a monopoly. 

(2) They also sometimes adopt many unfair means for shutting 
out competition, e. g., discrimination of prices in different 
areas and preferential treatment of ‘favoured’ consumers to 
the detriment of other consumers. Firms are known to charge 
higher prices from persons who are more eager to buy, who are 
rich, or who live in fashionable quarters, while charging a 
lower price from persons who are poor and less eager to buy. 
Also they charge a lower price at one place — where they have 
to face a little competition; and to make up this loss they charge 
a higher price at another place where they have an absolute 
monopoly. 

(3) A good deal of corruption spreads among politicians and 
statesmen, who are responsible for -carrying out the policy of 
protection, etc. Having vast resources at their command, they 
bribe them to get laws passed in their favour. 

(4) The elimination of competition results in the closing 
down of less efficient firms, and the killing of enterprise. The 
consequence is unemployment of labour, and displacement of 
capital. Besides, combinations command such a power in the 
labour market as to be a constant terror to the labouring 
classes, who are at their mercy. 

Remedies for these abuses of monopoly are: — 

(1) Fixing of prices' by the State. There are, however, many 
difficulties in this. For example, in many cases commodities 
cannot be standardised and graded, and no maximum price can 
be fixed in those industries where competition is in terms of 
quality and marketing efficiency rather than of price. 

(2) Fixing of a limit on profits rather than in the price. 

- This is also difficult in. practice, for certain industries cannot 

be so readily controlled. - 

(3) Giving publicity to the objectionable practices of the 
monopolist and thus controlling the exploitation by means of 
public opinion and propaganda "Light is the sovereign antiseptic 
find the best pf all policemen," 
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Co operation. — 

Ail the forms of business mentioned above ate 
conducted in n selfish spirit. Wo matter, whether 
the business is owned and managed by one man, or 
two or more partners, or by tbo company, and whc 
ther it is managed under conditions of monopoly or 
competition, the tendency is to redoce the wages of 
labourers, and to oust weaker producers by unfair 
competition Hence some people have thought of 
mitigating these evils by means of cooperation 


(4) Taking over of the ownership and control of such 
monopolistic concerns (For aimaplo, Kailwaja, Tramways, 
Electricity works otc ) 

[ Since the Great European War, bowover, tho formation 
of capitalistic combinations bos begun to bo considered 
as desirable foi tho "Rationalization” of basic industries a 
name given in Germany to tbo poBt-war tendency towards the 
formation of national and international agreements and 
combinations in industry and trade, with a view to controlling 
tho output, fixing prices, otc , and thus carrying on a seteniiM 
Bohemo of cost reduction in the interrest of national economy 
This is, in fact tho basis for economic planning 

Tbo object of rationalisation is to remove the wastes of 
competition Suppose the Indian bools and shoes industy i« 
rationalised, their expenses incurred by individual firms on 
advertisement will be Baved Further, production, in rationsli 
zation, will be concentrated in the more efficient works —tbe 
eS&SMat wmifcr ancy Air udrawf cibmT d 

woika will be possible, and finally cross transport charges will 
be eliminated For example if India is divided into zones"**! 
Northern, Southern Eastern, Western, & Central Zone3— -then 
under single control the industry will supply each of thesa 
zones with tba product of factors located m the zone under 
competition, a Southern India factory may sell goods m 
Northern India, wjd vice vorga ] 
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Co-operation is an association of individuals -to 
secure a common economic object by working in an 
unselfish spirit. In its ideal form, the shareholders 
in a co-operative system of production are the 
workers and masters both. They take the entire 
responsibility of risk and at the same time carry on the 
production themselves. The advantages of this form 
of organisation are many, if the members have a 
sense of duty, mutual confidence, and a realisation of 
the ideal “each for all and all for each". But in 
actual practice, co-operative production has seldom 
proved successful due to petty jealousies, inefficiency 
of management and lack of discipline. 

Similarly, there arc consumers’ co-operative socie- 
ties i.e.,-associations of consumers engaged in retail 
trade and sharing the trading profits among their 
members. A number of such societies may combine 
to form a wholesale society which supplies the retail 
societies and may engage in production — e.g., grow- 
ing wheat, making clothing, running a bank and 
so on. 

Producers’ Co-operative societies, in the same 
way, are associations of producers marketing the 
products of their members, and sharing the trading 
profits among them. Such societies are found 
in Denmark, etc., etc. . 

[ Bead Vol. II Chapter 10, page 168 , footnotes. ] 

State Management. — 

In many countries governments have begun to 
manage businesses which formerly were in private 
hands. For example, the Government of India 
construct railways and canals, runs post offices, 



etc., etc Russia and*Germany have gone farther 
and have been carrying on regular schemes of 
planned economy in their countries. 

Gonolusion : 

'ihe general conclusion is that there are different 
types of ptoduetive organisation, and most of them 
can be seen side by side m the country The 
common feature, however, of modrn organisation 
is the introduction of specialisation division of 
labour, and large-scale production We ehall 
proceed to disouss them in the next two ohapters. 

QUESTIONS 

1 Account for the nse of the entrepreneur class in the 
modern buaineBo world What are the functions of an entre 
preneur 9 

2 Distinguisn betwoen organisation and enterprise Fully 
explain their importance in the modern Bystem of production 

3 Whut is a Joint Stock Company? What are its &d?an 
tages and disadvantage ? 

4 Write an explanatory note on Shares ( Ordinary Prefa 
rcuce and Inferred ) and Debentures issued by a joint stock 
company What is meant by authorised capital subscribed 
capital and paid up capital ? 

5 What are the various typos of industrial organisation met 
with in India ? Briefly discuss their advantages and dis 
idvankages. 



CHAPTER 15 

DIVISION OF LABOUR 

Diyision of Labour. — lu a business unit in 
modern times the whoie of one process is not per- 
formed by one labourer, but is divided among many. 
This is called Division of Labour , or combination, 
co-operation or association of labour. 

“The splitting up of a task into its sub-processes 
and performance of each process by different 
individuals is called the Division of Labour”. 

[ Division of Labour is said to exist whenever several 
persons work together. But it may be simple or complex. 
Simple division of labour is that form of co-operation in which 
all the labourers perform the same kind of work, e. g., when 
several persons roll a log of wood down a hill to carry it to the 
bottom. Complex division of labour is that form of co-operation 
in which the work of each labourer or group of labourers is 
different, even though all the labourers may be aiming at having 
a common result, e. g., when one man carries on spinning, 
another weaving, etc., etc. 

Again, division of labour may ba found between groups of 
labourers who are nob related to one another, e, g., when a 
group of labourers grows cotton in Gujrat, another transports 
it to Bombay, a third makes it into cloth. Or, division of labour 
may bo found among labourers working under one organisation, 
e. g„ when in a factory a group of labourers works the power 
engine, another does the spinning of yarn, a third do9s the 
Weaving of cloth, and a fourh doss the bleaching or dyeing. 
Strictly speaking, the former is no*' division of labour, while the 
latter is. Division of labotir is said to exist when the work of all 
the labow ers, whether similar or different, is under the same 
supervision and management. ] 
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Forms or Kinds of Division of Labour — 

(1) Division into trades and professions or 
occupations 

In this foirn of division of labour, different 
occupations are taken up by different groupa of 
men, e. g , farming, cloth-making, shoe-making, etc 
Each craftsman does his work from the beginning 
to the end Casto system m India is the best 
example of this kind of division of labour. 

(2) Division into small industries 

In this form of division of labour, different 
labourers give up working on their own account 
and co-operate togethor to work under a master 
craftsman or a ‘ boss” on wages. Each worker 
turns out a complete artiole from the raw materials 
supplied to him by the organiser, yet all work 
to„etber under the same “boss’ 1 

(3) Dtmsion into complete processes 

In this form, the work of production is broken 
up into several processes which can bo completed 
m themse'ves by groups of people working 
independently of other groups Instead of the cloth 
neing made by one man from raw cotton, the growing 
of cotton, the gmmog of cotton, the spinning of cottou, 
the weaving of cotton, and the dyeing of cotton 
oloth are dom bj different workeis, each of whom 
becomes specially skilled in his own line of 
work Similarly the woollen industry is divided 
into several big stages — sheep rearing, spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, etc And m the same way W 
making a door plate, complete processes like mining 
smelting, rolling, and smithery are required, so 
also lumbering sawing and actually turning a piece 
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of wood into a table in carpentry. Bach of these 
processes is performed by different groups, though 
the efforts of all these groups are directed towards 
making one and the same thing. Bor example, the 
work of the agriculturist is over as soon as he has 
grown and harvested cotton; the work of the ginner 
is over when he has cleared cotton of its seed; the 
work of the spinner is over when he has converted 
ginned cotton into yarn; and the work of the weaver 
consists- only in converting this yarn into cloth. 
The efforts of all the people working at complete 
processes may have to be co-ordinated; but the 
different processes are performed by different groups 
under different heads, and such division of labour 
is known as division into complete processes. 

(4) Division into part-processes or incomplete 
processes : 

Jn this form every complete process is again 
split up into many sub-processes, and these can be 
taken up by different individuals or groups of 
producers, Bach of the processes — ginning, spin- 
ning, weaving, etc. — is sub-divided into vaiious 
processes. For example, in weaving, there is 
preparing the warp, sizing it, passing the warp 
through the frame, putting it on the loom, etc., etc. 
Similarly, in making matches one set of persons 
is responsible for cutting blocks, another for making 
chips, a third for dipping these chips into solution, 
a fourth for making out parts of the match-box, a 
fifth for putting the chips into boxes, a sixth for 
labelling the boxes, etc., etc. 

(•5) Territorial division of labour — or geographical 
division of labour— or localisation of industry : 
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The extensive development iu the means of 
transport and communication has made possible a 
form of division of labour determined by geogra 
pbical conditions of locilitips This is known as 
territorial or geographical division of labour or 
localisation of industries It enables crop3 and 
industries to be produced or carried o n and deve- 
loped in those places that are most suitable for them 
and most likely to make them profitable For 
example, the soil and climate of Bengal have 
enabled her to specialise m the production of raw 
jute, Berar and Gujrat have been the home of 
ootton-growiug due to the presence of black cotton 
soil and a suiUble climate, and U. P and North 
Bebar are the centres of sugei industry Himilary, 
jute industry has been loctlibcd in Bengal cotton 
industry in Bombay, mining in Bebaf &ud Orissa 
shawl-making m Kashmir, locks at Abg ar b, sports 
goods at Snlkot, watob making in Geneva, cotton in 
Lancashire, silks in France, wooll ln Australia 
chemical indutries iu Germany, otc , etc [Examples 
of industries not suited for localizations &i e husemt aD ^ 
bread making and chocolate industries eleotri 0 ®! engine 
furniture which is generally u ade to order ] 

Note — These are the various forms of divisi on of lalronr no 
doubt but when we ordinarily use tho term we mean by it tbe 
divis on of one industry into various processes i* n( f au ^ pr oee93e3 
and entrusting evmy one of those processes or sub processes to 
a numbei of labourers or a group of labourers W^o can perform 
them most efficiently because of soma special tra miQ S or aptitude 
that they might have for doing that work Tbi2 ma 7 therefore 
equally well be termed Specialization of labour which oarr es 
so many advantages with it An idea of these advantages can 
be formed by the following illustrations frd m BENHAM ' 
Suppose that two men both make exactly tbe same kind of 
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simple wooden toy and sell their toys in the streets. Suppose 
the first man can make 20 toys in two hours but takes sis hours 
to sell them, while the second man takes six hours to .make 
20 toys but only two hours to sell them. If the two men join 
forces, the first — specializing on makings — can make so in eight 
hours and the second — specializing on selling — can sell these so 
in eight hours. Their combined output is doubled by division of 
labour and specialization. ] 

Advantages and disadvantages arising from 
division of labour. — 

Advantages : 

The advantages arising from division of labour 
are as follows : — 

(1) Increase in skill— The first advantage of 
division of. labour is the increase in skill, which 
arises from doing the same thing over and over 
again. In a large factory each individual labourer 
is required to perform only one function, day in day 
out, year in year oi$T, with the result that he becomes 
perfect in his art — “Practice makes a man perfect.” 
The concentration of hand and mind upon a few 
movements causes the muscles, brain and eye to act 
almost-automatically, quickly and accurately. Almost 
any person can fold a newspaper, but a skilled 
Daftri will fold a dozen in the timo he takes to 
fold one. 

(2) Saving of time — If there is division of labour, 
and each man does only one kind of work, no time 
is lost in changing tools, in passing from one process 
to another, or in going from one place to another, 
while if there is no division of labour, the labourer 
has not only to move his position and change his 
tools, but also requires time to adapt his hands to 
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the new appliances and fix his thoughts on the new 
task or process. 

. (3) Savtntj of tools - There is an economy of tools 
and machinery in division of I ibour. For 10 chairs, 

10 sets of tools wou'd he required, if each carpenter 
makes a chair from beginning to eud ; but if there 
is division of labour and each carpenter docs only 
one part of work, ouo set of tools wonld be 
enough for all the 10 carpenters, as eaob would be 
using only 1 tool out of tbo sot. Specialisation econo- 
mises tools. 

(4) Adaptability of task to the ability of 
woi lets — propet classification of u'Oileifi — When 
there is division of labour thoro is a great variety 
of occupation so that there is always some kind of 
work for every individual from the dullest to the 
ablest ; and even women, children and crippled or 
blind people can be provided with work ; and 
production as a whole benefits .because each man 
can bo assigned the job for which be is best fitted. 
For example, production would bo better if a man 
does tbo work that requires great strength, arid a 
woman does the work which requires less strength, 
while a child docs the work which requires the lea«t 
strength, than when all the three attempt all the 
kinds of work. In the latter ease, the man would 
not be putting forth all his energy as he would also 
be trying light work, while the woman and child 
would he trying to do work beyond their capacity. 
Similarly, production wonld bo better if a graduate 
doefa the work of a graduate and a coolie does the 
work of a ooolie, than when a graduate not only 
does the work of a graduate, but also a work that 
could be easily done even by a cooHe-boy-“e.g.> fh 0 
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work of simply putting the electric switch on or off. 
1 Each to bis utmost’’ is a good motto in Economics. 

When there is no division of labour, a man has 
to perform all the processes himself. Thus, in order 
to be an efficient producer, he has to be master of 
all the processes. As he cannot possibly be equally 
efficient in all the processes the time spent on the 
one in which he is less "efficient is less productive 
than that on another, in which he is more efficient. 
But when there is division of labour he need master 
only one process and be efficiently engaged on that, 
leaving the other processes to other workers. 
Naturally, division of labour and large-scale produc- 
tion are to be preferred — they make a more scientic 
selection of workers possible. 

(5) Extension of the use of machinery — When 
there is division of labour, it is also possible to 
make greater use of machinery, and when machinery 
is used, not only production becomes superior and 
economical, but labourers are enabled to pass from 
'one trade to another, for machines are more or less 
alike, and there are a number of other advantages. 
( Head Advantages of Machinery , Chapter IS ) 

.(6) 'Reduction in the period of apprenticeship — As 
the processes are divided and sub-divided and each 
labourer has to attend to only one particular piece 
of work, time and effort are saved in learning the 
work, for it is much easier aud more economical 
to learn one branch of a craft than to learn it in all 
its branches. For example, a man can sponer learn 
to make the spring of the watch merely than to 
make the whole of the watch. If he takes two years 
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to take an M A. in one subject he will ordinarily 
take six years for taking an M. A in three subjects 
1 ( 7 ) Hows oflabow are shot tened, and the worker 
is allowed greater leisure for physical and mental 
recreation in pursuits and bobbies not connected 
with his work, for self-educatiou and culture. 
Besides, kia association with many fellow-workers 
not only provides him with greater opportunities for 
self-expression, both within and without the work- 
shop, but also brings a senso of unity and co- 
operation among the workers who become class 
conscioub, 

(8) Promotion of inventions — A man engaged 
with only one process has better opportunities to 
observe defects in machinery and tools, suggest 
small improvements in them, and thus promote 
inventions 

AH these evidently lead to incicase of output at 
less cost per unit, that ip, nuke production cheaper 
in every way, itid everyone benefit- Producers 
benefit because they get more profits resulting from 
low prices and large sales, workers bonedt because 
they get higher wages and greater Ieisuie, and con 
Burners benefit because they can get things for con- 
sumption oheap 
Disadvantages : — 

(1) The wotJej loses his sJsjII n.vd se.vse of teuton- 
sibility He becomes simply a machine tender and 
has no personal pride tn the production. If a worker 
is engaged .in the production of a whole article, he 
has a sort of satisfaction when he finds his work 
completed, and sees the object of his toil before him 
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His artistic sense is satisfied and he takes a pride in 
the thing produced. He has also the natural urge 
for doing the thing thoroughly and well. This is not 
possible when he does not produce the whole of the 
thing, but only a pai t of it, A man making only 
the spring of a watch, say, cannot think of presen- 
ting a whole watch to his friend even after years of 
work. He knows his own task only and no other. 
He cannot oomplete the work himself. The work 
of each labourer is dependent upon the work of 
others. In fact, in big factories there are to be 
found labourers whose sole work is to sum switch 
up and down. Monotonous woik with machinery 
under the system of division of labour cramps the 
mind and makes it narrow. 

However, this is true only to a small e&tent. The 
use of machinery and introduction of division of 
labour mean less physical and higher mental work. 
So at the end of the day's work his physical energy 
is kept up and his mind is alert. At least Henry 
Ford denies that mechanization has a deadening 
effect upon the worker’s miud. 

( 2 ) The labourer becomes dependent upon the 
employer. He no more leads an independent life, 
but works as a servant of another. In addition to 
this one class of labourers becomes entirely dependent 
upon another class. If a certain thing goes wrong 
at one place, it must have its effect on the whole 
industry. Andjf there is dislocation in one depart- 
ment the workers of another department suffer for 
uo fault of theirs. 

(3) The introduction of the factory system leads 
to the crowding of people into cities , the atmosphere 
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oj the towns becomes dirty , and 'the health ojtke 
■people stiffen; labourers haveio ttve under insanitary 
conditions and have to bear the nervous strain caused 
by the noise and din in the factory ; unemployment 
is brought about by the use of machinery, and there 
are frequent loch outs and strikes , etc., etc. Direct 
pe> sonal contact between the employers and the em- 
ployed is missing to this extent that it would not be 
surprising for an employer not to be able to recognise 
his own employee . 

However, the advantages of division of labout far 
outweigh the disadvantages ; nnd the defects ate all 
remediable. In fact the factory workers of today have 
less work higher standard of living and wider interests; 
and production today is greater than it ever was before 
Limitations of Division of Labour . — 

Diviaiou of labour has, no doubt, mauy advantages, 
and leads to au ini reaee of production. But there 
are two pre-requiBitcs to a greater division of 
labour ; — 

( i ) Division of labour is limited by the extent 
of the mat Teel. 

In order that there may bo division of labour, 
it is necessary that there must be a wide market 
‘If markets for the sale of tbs products of &o 
industry are available, production improves sad 
division of labour is possible; if they are n<rt 
available, production slows down and there is n0 
soope or occasion for increasing the production or 
introducing division of labour. Unless the markets 
are wide, there can bo no large-scale production; 
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unless there is large-scale production, there can be 
no division of labour in the modern sense. 

Let us try to understand this by means of 
examples. A cloth mill produces a thousand bales 
of cloth every day. Why does it produce so much ? 
Because all the cloth can be sold in the market 
Supposing the markets are nob -wide, and all the 
cloth cannot be sold off, will the mill still produce 
so much ? Evidently, no. And when the mill does 
not produce in large quantity, division of labour 
also cannot be extended very far. Naturally we 
say that division of labour is limited by the extent 
of the market. 

For similar reasons, a doctor whose practice is 
confined to a small village cannot afford to specialize 
upon one particular branch of his art. Nor can an 
island, eminently suitabe for growing bananas bub 
unable to export, afford to specialise in the 
production of bananas. Nor, again, can a city 
afford to have an underground railway unless the 
volume of traffio is large enough to warrant the 
expenses of constructing and running an under- 
ground railway. Before there is division of labour, 
or specialization, there must be large-scale production, 
and before there can be large-scale production, 
there must be a large demand and an extensive 
market. 

( ii ) Division of labour is limited by the nature 
oj the employment. 

There must be continuous production, if there 
is to be division of labour. If there is only 
intermittent work, as in agriculture, the worker is 
obliged to find other occupations during the slaok 
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period, and in that case the greatest amount of 
economy cannot be secured from division of labour. 

Localisation of industries. — 

Causes . 

(1) Physical andclmiatic conditions — Tbe climate 
of Lancashne is suitable for the spinning of cotton, 
and, therefore cotton spinning has localised there 
Similarly, the damp climate of Bombay is more 
suitable for the spinning of finer yarns than the 
climate of other places m the country, and the 
industry has localised there. 

Physical and climitic conditions also determine 
the distribution of law materials and of sources ol 
power, and, as we shall just see, the uenrne a 3 to 
these pi iys an important part m briugiug about the 
localisation of an industry in a certain place. 

( 2) Nearness to raiu materials and souices o / 
■poioei piovided by natine — Sugai industry has 
developed in tho United Provinces and Behar 
because these provinces grow sugarcane in large 
quantities, jute industry has been localised in 
Bengal, because Bengal has a monopoly of jute 
supph , and the Tata Iron and Steel Company has 
been located at Jamshedpur because the chief 
sources of raw materials of the industry — iron and 
limestone — as also the source of power — coal — are 
both found there c ose together Similarly, when coal 
was tbe chief Eource of power, industries in Eoglaud 
were situated near coal mines, and when water 
power began to be used, weaving machines were 
installed near sources of water-power. 

(5) Nearness to markets — Accessibility to markets 
for purchasing raw materials or for selling the 
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finished product is another imporbaub cause for 
localisation, because the cosn of transportation is 
thereby sufficiently reduced. Baba’s have built a 
shoe-factory and Lever Brothers have opened the 
Sunlight Soap factory in India, and Swedish people 
have transplanted their match industry to India, 
simply bo be within the easy reach of the consumer. 
Similarly, several cinema houses have started work 
in Bombay and Calcutta, because cinemas are quite 
favourite with the people there. ( Of course, there 
may be obhere reasons, too. ) 

(l) Arbitrary and semi-political reasons have 
been the other chief factors in the' localization of 
industries. Thus the patronage of a court was the 
most important reason for the localization of certain 
industries of Delhi, Lucknow, Murshidabad and 
-Dacca. The making of things of .worship in 
Benares has its origin in the leligious importance 
of that city. So on and so forth. 

(5) Momentum of the start — This is another cause 
for the localisation of au industry. The very fact 
that a certain industry was started in a particular 
place is of sufficient advantage in the persistence 
of the industry there. For example, knives and razors 
of Shefield and the watches of Switzerland are 
reputed through out the world, and it is quite natural 
that new firms -will be started in Shefield and 
Switzerland to take advantage of the marks ‘'Shefield 
make” or ‘'Swiss make” Examples in India are: — 
Lock industry at Aligarh, metal-ware industry at 
Moradabad, Bcissors making industry at Meerut, 
knife industry at Hathras,, sports industry at Sialkots 
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and blanket making industry at Muzaffarnagit. 
All these industries were localised at the different 
places mentioned, for no speciaj reasou except that 
they were somehow or other started in those place3 
once, and those who wanted to start the 6ame 
industry later on, preferred to establish it there. 
Earlier firms attract a number of other firms in that 
industry, and once established the industry stays 
on, because localisation carries with it many 
advantages : — 

Advantages : 

(J) When an tndustiy is localised its pioducts gain 
a reputation, ivhich secuies for them a good marltl. 
Dacca muslius, Murshidabad silks, Kashmir shawls, 
Jamnagar sarotas , and Aligarh looks, are examples 
in point. 

( 2 ) Labour and capital become specialised, \n 
course of time , and aie easily available . For 
example labourers who can make locks and 
capitalists who are willing to invest capital in the 
lock industry, can both be had at Aligarh wife 
eaBily than at any other place, and the parts and 
accessories for making locks, even ready-made 
packing boxes of different sizes can be easily bad 
there, although Aligarh is not a very big place* The 
labourers having a particular kind of skill go * 0R 
particular place where an industry is mainly carried 
on and find a market for their skill, because there 
are many employees engaged in that industry in 
that place, and the employers get an abundant 
supply of skilled workmen ready at haud. Similarly, 
capital bacomas specialised auJ unaas of transport 
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become adapted to the requirements of the industry, 
e. g., motor lorries and railway sidings and special 
trucks for special purposes are introduced, resulting 
both in cheapness and convenience of transport. 
Localisation of industry sometimes leads to the 
development of banking facilities even, and thus the 
industry gets an adequate finance. 

(3) Specialists engaged in several firms can put 
their heads together, and devise means for the 
improvement of the machinery, organisation of the 
business, the processes of production' and marketing 
of products, also for the adequate supply of finance, 
raw materials, machinery, etc. Besides, when one 
firm profits by the experiments, other firms can 
utilise them promptly. 

(4) Subsidiary industries of all hinds groio up 
in the locality , say, for supplying the necessary im- 
plements and machinery used in the main industry, 
or for marketing or ware-housing the products of 
that industry, or for utilising the waste product of 
that industry, or even for carrying on other connec- 
ted industries, e. g , of dyeing and printing at a place 
where spinning and weaving industry is localised or 
of gut-making at Sialkot where the sports-goods- 
making is specialised. As a result of this, it be- 
comes possible for the junior member^ of the family 
of a labourer employed in the main industry, to get 
Jobs in the subsidiary industry and thus add to the 
income of the family. 

However, there are some disadvantages, too. of 
localisation. 
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Disadvantages j ' 1 

(I) The locality becomes dependent a little too 
much on one industry , and if ,for any reason there 
is depression in this industry, people are hardly hit 
and there is a gieat deal of unemployment and 
misery. 

{2) A localised industry suffeis also from du- 
adiantages as a marlcet foi labour i if the work done 
in it is exclusively of ouu laud. For instance, it 
has been pointed out that in those iron districts of 
Euglaud, m which there are uo textile or ether 
factories to give employment to worn^n and 
children, uoik ib such that only strong men can do 
it, with the result that the wages of these strong 
men are high, and, thorcfoie, the cost of lahoucto 
tbe employer is high, but the average family 
incomes nru low. 

(3) Localization leads to congestion and over • 
ciowduig. Tins raises the house ieuts and prices, and 
the consumers of the locality suffer. So both the 
employer and the workmen suffer. 

The obvious remedy is to establish supplementary 
industries that take up the waste produce, or 
provide tools and machines which will provide 
employment to women .and children, and thus 
inclease the average income of the family and 
reduce the high cost of labour in the mam industry. 
These will intensify the evils arising out of 3 above, 
but they will, to some extent, leduce the evils arising 
out of 1 and 2. In fact, localisation itself bas germs 
of this remedy — it leads to the growth of supple- 
mentary industries. 
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In recent years, however, there has been a ten- 
dency towards decentralisation ( Spreading of the 
industry over a large area). This has become possible 
because of several important causes — the growing 
use of electricity, improvements in transport and 
communication, etc., etc. A great difficulty in the 
way of decentralisation, however, is of obtaining an 
adequate supply of suitable labour. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Carefully explain division of labour. What are the 
different forms of division of labour ? Give examples. 

2. Describe the advantages and disadvantages of division of 

labour, and show how it is related to production on a large-scale. 

* 

3. Explain carefully : “Division of Labour iB limited by 
the extent of market.” Illustrate. 

4. What do you mean by the localisation of industry ? Are 
there any localised industries in India ? What are the causes 
that bring about localisation ? What are its advantages ? 



CHAPTER 16 

LARGE-SCALE PRODUCTION 
AND 

SMALL-SCALE PRODUCTION 

The Scate of Production. — 

Production may be ou a largo or on a small- 
scale. There are somo advantages of eaob, and that 
is why both the scales of production have persisted, 
von in our times Tbo general tendency, however, 
is towards large-scale production. A conspicuous 
feature of the economic life going on all around us 
ib that commodities at present are produced m 
big factories with the help of most complicated 
machines, and thouaanda of labourers work under 
the Bawc roof and under the same masters We 
shall consider below the advantages of this type of 
production. 

[ The whole work of production consists of three 
parts, viz , ( i ) work before the production 
is taken up in the factory, e g., the purchase, and 
bringing together from outside, of raw materials, 
machinery, coal or other eource of powor, etc , etc , 
( n ) work in the factory, e g, the actual work of 
production*— spinning, weaving, bleaching, djemg, 
pressing, etc., etc , and (iu) work after the production 
in the factory is over and goods are ready for beiDg 
passed ou to the consumers And, accordingly! 
the advantages from a particular scale of production 
relate to these three stages 
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Those advantages which are derived from ( i ) 
and (i ii) above are called external economies, e. g., 
cheap purchase of raw materials, better transport 
facilities and large markets, etc., etc. These are 
economies which arise out of the general growth of 
an rmitrstry and are enjoyed by all the firms in that 
industry. For example, if machines become very 
cheap, or, if the industry is localised in a particular 
area and enjoys the advantages of localisation, e. g., 
‘cheap raw materials, better transport facilities. 
etc. 1 , etc. All thege economies will become available 
of their own accord to all the firms in the industr^, 
and all producers will benefit by these economies 

Those advantages which are derived from 
(ii) above are called internal economies, e. g. 
bringing together the best agents of production, 
combining them in the moBt efficient proportion, 
proper classification of work, effective supervision 
and control, etc , etc. These are economies which 
arise within a particular establishment or factory, 
sad are peculiar to it — they are not due to the 
general growth of the industry and thus are not 
common to all the producers in the industry. For 
example, if the business is conducted on a" large* 
scale and a producer introduces elaborate division 
of labour among his labourers, and makes use of 
up-to-date machinery and effective methods of 
advertisement, all these economies will make it 
possible for him to have greater output at less cost. J 

Advantages of Large-scale Production. — 

A. ECONOMY IN PREPARATORY EXPENSES 

(1) 'Economy in buying J A large business buys 
raw materials' and machinery in large quantities, 
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and can Befctle better terms with the producers oi 
raw materials, fuel and machinery. Even trans- 
port becomes cheaper, for railways allow concession 
rates of freight when full wagons are reserved. 

B. ECONOMY IN PRODUCING OR HANU- 
FACTORING 

(2) As a large number of labourers have to be 
employed on a large-scale, division of labour can be 
put to the utmost, and this is a great advantage. A 
large business can keep employed every man m bis 
right place and the loss that proceeds from em- 
ploying higher skill on lower-grade work in case of 
aBinall firm can be avoided. Besides, the head of 
a large business, after securing managers, clerks, 
foremen, labourers, etc., can leave wuoh of the 
details of the work to them, and can devote himself 
wholly to the work of organisation and to the 
question of polioy. In a small industry the head 
cannot afford to keep specialized men for each 
department and sub-department. But this can be 
done in large industries. The bead of a small-scale 
business has to spend much of his time iu the details 
of bis business, and has no time for considering 
larger problems. 

(3) Most up-to-date tools and implements and 
machine) y can be utilised, and thus the expenses per 
'HuA i»Yb 'rt/ww. 'iii Wgb ‘ote/muft Vimn Vn i* will vm. 
For example, a 20 horse-power engine will do doable 
the work that a 10 horse-power engine can do, and 
yet it will not cost twice as much as a 10 horse-power 
engine, uor will the coat of working it be doub'e — a 
qualified engineer can look after a superior power 
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engine at the same cost as be can an engine of a 
low power. Similarly, an ocean steamer of 10,000 
tons can carry freight more cheaply than one of 
' 5,000; and one of 20,000 tons more cheaply still. 
[ The carrying capacity of a ship increases roughly 
with the cube of its dimensions, in the same way as 
3x8x3 box holds 27 times as much as 1 x 1 x 1 box. 
The bigger ship needs less equipment and fuel and 
cresv per unit of carrying place. And the same 
general principle applies to steam engines, electric- 
power plants, water-works, flour mills, etc., etc. ] 

Again, many things must be a certain minimum 
size in order to give a cheap commodity or service. 
For example, to build a railway, a certain minimum 
expense must be incurred in making lines, stations, 
carriages, engines, etc., etc., and unless the volume 
of traffic is large enough, the cost of service is sure 
to be prohibitively high. For example, the expenses 
of running a train from Aligarh to Calcutta will 
^remain almost the same whether the number, of 
passengers travelling by it is large or small, but the 
cost per passenger in one case will be much higher 
than in the other case. With a small number of 
passengers the train service cannot be utilised to 
full capacity, and the cost per unit is high. In the 
same way, there is a minimum to the size of a Lino- 
type printing machine, a blast furnace, etc., etc. 
Such things would not be worth installing if they 
had to remain idle, because the demand was small, 
or the number of workers was small.’ 

GO Technical experts can he employed in every 
department , best sources of power can he introduced 
and huge sums of money can be spent ' in carrying 
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ok experiments and research work with a view to 
improve upon tho existing methods aud to introduce 
new designs aud patterns A small firm cannot 
aSord to pay six or seven thousand rupees a month 
to an engineer, or to spend a large sum on hydro 
electne instal’ation, though Tatas have been able 
to do this 

Special workshops can also be started for repairs 
of machinery and special machines cau be used in 
storage, paokmg, etc, etc. For instance, Brooks 
Bond Tea Company can afford to have air-tight 
packing for their tea, aud tnauy ordinary big firms 
have their own wrappers and cases aud whole-tune 
expert packers, and even a separate printing depart- 
ment for printing leaflets pamphlets, cards and 
wrappers. 

Economy of utilization of by-products — 

(6) In large scale production, nothing is thrown 
away. Even small things are made use of. By- 
products which bring nothing to the small producer 
and are generally wasted mean a real gain to one 
who produces on a large Beale A small carpenter, 
for example, simply throws away the saw-dust, but 
the owner of a big saw mill either uses it as fuel in 
his own concern, or sells it to some ice factory in the 
hot eeasou, and while formerly the husks m a rice 
mill had to be removed and destroyed, involving 
some costs to the mill-owner, the boilers and engines 
are so constructed today that the husks need 
never be destroyed as they can be used as fuel 
Similarly, a big cotton mill can spin the waste 
cotton into yarn to be used for dairies and carpets, 
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but a Bmall mill cannot afford to set up a freBh 
machine for the'purpose; a large woollen mill can 
have a department to utilise the cuttings and shreds 
of woollen pieces and yarn in making felt caps, 
hats, and blankets; and a large sugar factory can 
set up plants to manufacture power alcohol from 
the molesses which are a by-product of the sugar- 
factoary. The utilization of by-products has reached 
the highest pitch in the food-packiug industries of 
Chicago, where not a hair is wasted of the animals 
which reach the slaughter-houses — horns hoofs, 
blood, bones, intestines, hair, even the glands, and 
the grease on the skins, and marrow in the bones, 
are utilised for some commercial purpose or 
the other. 

C. ECONOMY IN DISTRIBUTORY EXPENSES. 

(6) Economy in selling and marketing : A large- 
scale business has many advantages over the small 
business even in selling. Selling of a finished 
article is very difficult on account of the growing 
competition of modern times, and advertising and 
canvassing through travelling and local agents have 
become almost a necessity. Large firms can spend 
large sums of money on all these things because the 
advertising cost per unit is very small when a large 
output is sold. [ Suppose a firm spends Rs. 10,000/- 
every year on advertising. If it produces # only 
10,000 units, the advertising cost per unit will be 
Re. 1. But if it produces 20,000 units the advertising 
cost per unit will fall to 8 as. per unit. Tho larger 
the quantity sold, the lower will be the selling costs 
per unit. ] 
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Besides, in tbo case of large-scale prodactioa a 
great, saving is eBected in the oost of carnage from 
the workshop or factory to the wholesale merchants 
or the customers Some factories have their own 
trucks to carry goods from the factory to the nearest 
railway siding Also specially roduoed rates for 
conveyance by land, or by sea, are quoted owing to 
the consignments beio 0 so lar D e 
Limitations of Large-scale Production — 

A hrm tends to grow large owing to the econo 
linos of lar e e scale production outlined above Bat 
there are certain limits to large scale production, and 
to the econoin es ivailable iu a large acalo industry 
“A large furuice is more economical than a small 
furnace but a point comes beyond which further 
growth is uneconomical ” As a firm grows in size 
not only its advantages but its d i faculties also grow 
lhtro will be too mauy inaohines, too many m&u 
and too many departments And there must come 
a stage when the machine becomes too unwieldy to 
manage, when the increasing difficulties of oo ordi 
nating and supervising the work of thousands of 
individuals and branches will swallow up all the 
economies of large-scale production I be problem 
of co ordination is a most serious problem ‘ The 
big firm is a series of wheels within wheels, an elabo- 
rate hioraichy, iu which e\ery decision requires the 
eonimi'ifrng' in' tfditr man, die referring iTo tfiafniaff, iitf 
permission of a third, the agreement of a fourth, so 
that decisions become endlessly delayed,” 

First Limitation 

Largo scale business cannot always be pushed 
further due to the operation of the Law of Divitm 
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siting Returns at a certain age. There is a limit to 
the growth of business. If it went on expanding a 
point would be reached when the entrepreneur would 
be unable to control it, and the ‘‘costs of growth’’ 
would impede expansion. [ Read the Laio of Pro- 
duction, chapter 17.] 

Second Limitation : 

There is danger that the scale of business might 
be increased beyond the capacity of the marled to 
consume the entire produce, and it is evidently no 
use for a shoe-maker, say, to produce a thousand 
pairs of shoes per day, or for a cloth-mill to produce 
a thousand bales of long-cloth, unless they can all be 
sold in the market. After all, the object of produc- 
tion is sale, and the extent of maiket determines the 
scale of production. Thus formerly when producers 
sold their goods only in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, the market was very narrow and the scale of 
production very small, while at the present day post, 
telegraph, railway, steamship, and banking, etc., have 
widened the extent of the market, and the size of 
business has enormously increased, too. But after 
all there is a limit to the growth or extension of 
markets and to the size of business. 

Third Limitation : 

Certain types of business are more successful on a 
small scale than on a large scale. For example, first 
class razors cannot be made wholly by machines — 
they need the attention of highly-skilled artisans. 
Painting and photography need individual attention. 
Shawl-making cannot be taken up on a large-scale. 
Lawyers and doctors* caunot give service to a large 
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number of people together And, tailoring and hau 
dressing, eto , cannot be organised on a large-scale 
Even in the caee of agriculture, economies of large* 
scale production are modified to a very great extent, 
as the work in agriculturo is seasonal and scattered 
over a large area, and there is not much scope for 
division of labour Besides, the product maybe 
fairly costly to transport, and the consumers may be 
in a number of centres scattered over a wide area, 
so that the gam from producing in a large scale plant 
would be outweighod by the cost of distributing 
the product. 

Advantages of Small scale Production — 

SmalNscale production has certain important 
advantages peouhar to itself i 

(1) Tho head of a small firm can supervise his 
business more effectively than a large producer 
can The master's eye is everywhere He can 
attend to every detail of bis business, and there is 
no shirking of duty or the production of a patchy 
work by the labourers over whom he keeps a 
constant watch 

{2) There is no division of i esponsibility 
man — the head — is tho head of all the departments 
Besides, there is a much oloBer co operation between 
the employer aud the employed, and as a result of 
the peisonal contact between them, there are no 
disputes among the labourers and the employers } 
while strikes and look outs are the chief characteristic 
of the modern industry on a large scale 

(3) When the demand for a commodity, or a 
particular type of it, is not very large, small-acale 
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production is more suited, e. g., cap 3 and turbans, 
‘Lungis' and ‘Angochbas’ ‘Saris’ and ‘Lahngas’, 
shoes and ‘chappals’ of different designs and shades 
are used by the people living in different villages, 
and they can he made to advantage locally on a 
small-scale . 

(4) Where things are made to suit individual taste , 
e. g., in the painter’s or photograher’s or tailor’s or 
hair-dresser’s business, or where a work needs 
personal care and attention of the employer to every 
detail, e. g., in the manufacture of jewellery or of 
arts and crafts, the small business has an advantage 
over big business, which can only turn out things 
of a standard pattern on a large-scale. Necessary 
attention to individual consumers does not permit 
efficient handling of the processes on a large-scale. 

(5) The head of a small business, can work 
independently in the congenial atmosphere of his 
home or workshop with the co-operation of his 
dependants and relatives or a small number of 
labourers, but a large business requires an army of 
workers, who are attracted to the industrial towns 
along with their wives and children and^are compelled 
to live in slums and to work in the uncongenial 
atmosphere of the factory. Besides, the master of a 
small firm has the pride of ownership and sense of 
freedom which are lacking iD the case of workers in 
a large firm who have often to echo their master’s 
voice. 

It is due to these advantages' that the small firm 
still holds a place in industry; These advantages 
of small-scale production have increased today due 
to the invention of small machines driven hy 
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motor, oil, or electricity, and to the better financing 
and marketing made possible by Co operation 
Besides, knowledge of scientific improvements n 
easily available to the small producer m modem 
times— through newspapers and books But the fact 
rennius that large icale production has many 
advantages oaer small-scale production, and tba 
latter cannot stand in competition with the former 
And thus the tendency to large Btale production 
has become a prominent feature in almost all civilised 
countries of the world aud undertakings now a 
days are so much larger than they used to be. 

Large scale prodution in Agriculture — 

'J hough large-scale production is the order of the 
day, this system of production is not so well suited 
to agriculture as it ts to manufactures There are 
various reasons for this . — 

(») Manufacturing operations are carried on 
under the same roof, but agncuttural operations art 
spread over large areas of land and are of such a 
varying nature that they cannot be reduced to a fixed 
routine It is not possible , therefore , to make as 
profitable a use of highly specialised and expensm 
machinery m agriculture as in manufacture Agri* 
oulture requires cultivators to move about with their 
tools and implements, and heavy maohinea cannot 
he carried hors place to place 

(u) Division of labour is also not possible m (ign 
culture to any great extent For example if we 
appoint a man for sowing work only, he will have 
no work to do for a greater part of the year, for 
sowing oannot go on throughout the year. 
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(Hi) Even supervision work becomes difficult in 
agriculture , for agricultural work is neither conti- 
nuous nor concentrated, and it would be altogether 
uneconomical to appoint managers, assistant mana- 
gers, etc., etc. 

(iv) When crops requiring minute attention and 
personal care from the farmer himself are raised 
large-scale production is altogether unsuitable. 
Flowers, fruits , and vegetables prosper very well when 
managed on a small scale. 

However, we must remember that there are 
certain advantages which could be secured only 
when large areas of land are cultivated. A proper 
rotation of crops, the use of assorted and scientific 
manures, and specialised implements and machinery, 
a goo'd-drainage system and good roads generally 
go with iarg-scale farming. Large farmers can have 
a greater command over scientific skill. The} 7 can 
afford to make experiments and introduce new 
methods of agriculture quickly and advantageously. 
There is economy in labour by the use of machine 
ploughs, and also 'in buying and selling wholesale. 
Moreover, numerous hedges and footpaths, that 
divide small fields are got rid of, and there is pconomy 
in the use of land. 

Thus we come to the conclusion that though 
large-scale production cannot be carried on success- 
fully to the same extent in agriculture as it can' be 
in manufactures, there is need for increasing the size 
oj farms in India and for introducing scientific 
farming on a larger-Bcale than at present. 
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QUESTIONS 

1 What are tha chief benefits arising out of large swla 
production? Indicate its limitations Give examples and refer 
to Indian industries 

2 How do you account for the fact that small scale bus! 
nesa continues to exist id India in spite of the advantages of 
large scale production ? 

3 How far do you think it advisable to mtrodace large- 
scale production in Indian agriculture ? Give reasons for your 
answer 



CHAPTER 17 

THE LAWS OF RETURNS 

When a farmer, or manufacturer, wants to 
increase his output, he has to increase the quantity 
of the various factors of production used in his 
business. But the results of such increase in the 
factors of production are not necessarily uniform. 
In some cases, the producer finds that the returns 
(i. e. the produce or the output) due to each 
successive dose (or unit) of land, labour, and capital 
go on diminishing as production proceeds. In 
other cases the returns due to each successive dose 
go on increasing as production proceeds. In Btill 
other cases, the returns due to each successive 
dose remain almost constant. And these tendencies 
of the returns to go on decreasing, or increasing, or 
to remain constant, are expressed in Economics as 
the VLaws of Returns”. 

If with an increase in the labour and capital, 
etc., there is a less than proportionate increase in 
the output, the Law of Diminishing Returns ( which 
is the same thing as the Law of Increasing OoBts ) 
is said to be in operation. For example, if in the 
case of agriculture 

1 dose of labour and capital produces 5 mds. 

2 doses „ „ „ produce 9 „ 

3 „ „ „ i» » » 12 " 

4 „ „ » ji » ” 14 ” 

then it is clear that the returns are less than pro- 
portionate ( if the returns were proportionate they 
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would have been like this, 5, 10, 15 and 20 mds. 
respectively for 1. 2, 3 or 4 d03es ) and the law is 
in operation. 

Similary, if with au increase in the labour and 
capital, etc., there is a more than proportionate 
increase ui the output, the Law of Increasing 
Returns ( which is the satno thing as the Law of 
Diminishing Costs ) is said to be working. For 
oxainple, if 100 cars can be produced at a cost of 
Rs. 5,000/- per car, 1000 cars at a coat of Rs 4 00 (ty- 
per oir and 10,000 at a cost of Ks. 3,000/ per car, 
then this law would be said to be in working. 

And if with an iucrease in the labour and capital 
etc., the output, or the produce also, increases 
proportionately ( i. e it is notther less than propor- 
tionate nor inure than proportionate, e.g. if the cost 
produoiug 100 toua of sugar, oi of 10,000 tons, or 
of 10,000,00 tons is the same per too in each case ), 
then the commodity is said to be produced under 
the Law of Constant Returns. 

These three laws aro of special importance in 
the study of Economics, and are viewed by 
different writers in different light. Some econo- 
mist'! are of opinion that the Law of 'Dimi- 
nishing Returns is the only law' of productivity 
(or the only law of production), while Increasing Re* 
turns apd Constant Returns are but passing phases. 
Others recognise the operation of all the three laws 
in their respective spheres. We shall discuss both 
the views below; but before we do so, let us first try 
totanderafcaud what is known as the Law of Producti- 
vity or the Law of Production. 
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loans an<T encouraged the formation of cooperative 
societies! Bub to have prosperity in agriculture, 
the cooperative movement has -to be made much 
more vigorous. It must spread from one part 
of the country to another till every farmer in the 
country is a member of one co operative society or 
another. These societies are going to play a very 
important part in the future in consolidating the 
holdings in the country .Ty mutual agreement and 
exchange of plots among the members of the society, 
brought about with Government help and under 
Government supervision. They can also play an 
important part in providing marketing facilities. 
The Reserve Bank of India has a special Agricul- 
tural Department but no attempts have been made 
as yet to consider the question on agricultural 
finance and to break the monopoly of the Mahajan 
by providing other resources. This should have 
the Government’s attention. 

(c) Lastly, a portion of the agricultural popula- 
tion should be diverted to large-scale and medium- 
sized industries, and to cottage industries, as a 
permanent vocation ; and methods of intensive 
fanning should bp, introduced on cooperative basis; 
and a drive to this effect through out the country 
should be organised with all the vigour of the 
Government and public agencies. But above all 
these things, there is the need for educating the 
peasants, changing their outlook and putting a 
dynamo — the dynamo of ambition to raise the stan- 
dard of living — into the village, so that they will go 
on thinking and working in cooperation with their 
fellow-villagers and with Government to put things 
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fight f lhe effect of the present war on agriculture 
tn India has been very wholesome On account ol 
high prices of food, agriculturist’s condition basvety 
much improved And on account of the ‘ Grow more 
Food” campaign, with a view to meet the growin* 
demand for wheat, eto , for the fighting forces inside 
and outside the couutry, the area under commercial 
crops like groundnuts, cotton, etc has been diverted 
to the production of food crops Agriculturists arc 
indeed, id a better position today to reduce the rural 
indebtedness, and to introduce improvements in 
agriculture 

Extensive and Intensive Cultivation — 

Cultivation is usually of two types— extensive 
and intensive 

.Extensive cultivation raeaus economising the 
labour and capital and spreading them over as large 
an area of land as possible to get the greatest yield 
Agricultural effort is spread over a wide area Thus 
where land is abundant and labour and capital are 
comparatively scarce, as in new countries or thinly 
populated countries, this system of cultivation is 
followed, e g , in Canada, United States and 
Australia An area of land is cultivated until its 
growing properties are exhausted, whereupon it is 
given up, and a fresh area is taken into cultivation 

But in countries such as England Denmark, 
Holland and Spam, China and Japan, where the 
population is large, and the available land is limited 
intensive cultivation is resorted to The use of land 
is economised, labour and capital are used m 
sufficient quantity and scientific methods of cnlti 
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vation with up-to-date machinery are applied to 
the various operations • connected with cultivation. 
Natural and artificial manuring, deeper ploughing 
are usually in practice. 

So far as India is concerned, it is an old country 
and has a' large population. We have already seen 
that the holdings in India are extremely small. 

It is, therefore, obvious that the salvation of our 
agriculturists lies in adopting intensive methods 
of cultivation. But intensive cultivation involves 
a large outlay of capital, while the Indian culti- 
vators are extremely poor, and have little capital 
to invest. The result is that the system of extensive 
cultivation is common among a large number of 
farmers in India even where intensive cultivation 
should be carried on; and we find to our grief that 
the yield of wheat in our country is hardly 15 or 
16 maundsper acre, while in certain parts of Belgium 
it is stated to be as high as 45 maunds per acre. 
Their ploughs are pushed into the soil to the depth 
of only a foot or so, and the roots of plants cannot 
go very deep into the soil. They carry on what 
is known as surface scratching and they sow the 
seed broadcast, so as to leave ample space between 
two seeds. This is all extensive cultivation. In 
fact, intensive cultivation is carried on in India 
only in the neighbourhood of big industrial towns 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, etc., though 'possibilities 
of intensive cultivation in the country are immense, 
if sufficient capital is forthcoming for agricultural 
improvements. Thus we cannot, carry on extensive 
cultivation because our holdings are very small, 
and we do not carry on intensive cultivation because, 
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we have little capital to invest— we combine the 
disadvantages of both the systems, and enjoy the 
advantages of neither. 

However, it is not to be conoluded that extensive 
cultivation alone or intensive cultivation alone must 
be carried on in a country at any time Extensive 
and intensive cultivation go band m band inmost 
of the countries, though the tendency of the times, 
no doubt, is towards intensive cultivation In India, 
too, intensive cultivation is getting more and more 
common , but the speed with whioh this is being 
introduced is very slow. Many cultivators are so 
backward that they are not prepared to adopt inten 
sive methods, though there is considerable scope for 
improvement in this direction. 

Cottage Industries of India. — 

A cottage industry is au industry that can be 
carried on in the worker’s home The work-place t 9 
the worker's cottage itself The capital is small, and 
the labour is supplied by the worker, his wife, 
children and other dependants — sometimes a few 
hired labourers and apprentices The oraft is often 
heieditary or traditional, e g, carpet-making, 
embroidery, brass and metal work, look workB, 
etc , etc 

From the earliest times down to the 19th century, 
India enjoyed a wide reputation for various 
handicrafts, which were Bent to distant parts of the 
world, e g , Dacca muslin, Luoknow chintz, 
Murshidabad silks, Kashmir shawls, Benares and 
Poona brass and copper wares, etc., etc. Every city 
m fact, had its own crafts. 
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Some of these industries have declind, others 
have disappeared. The reasons are not far to seek. 
The patronage of the courts has disappeared and the 
economic policy of the present G-ovrnmeot has not 
been very conducive. European standards and tastes 
have been generally accepted, and the competition 
of European manufactures on large-scale has held 
full sway. Whatever industries are left cannot go 
on for lack of capital and organisation and other 
drawbacks. 

There are, however, some industries which, in 
spite of the formidable competition of machine-made 
goods, have a remarkable vitality in them, aud this 
is a sufficient testimony of the fact that with a 
proper supply of capita! and other facilities from the 
State, and the organised support of the public and 
a strong Swadeshi seutiment, there is a great future 
for some of these and good hopes for many. Some 
of the cottage industries that can 'yet be revived and 
developed are hand-spinning and weaving, embroidery 
work, artistic brass ware, furniture and wood-work, 
metal and cutlery, toys-making, soap-making, Bidi 
making, making of perfumes, making of Saris, pro- 
duction of blankets, shawls, and carpets, silk, wool, 
hosiery, fruit-gardening, fruit preserving, etc., etc. 

The following measures are suggested S — 

(1) Education of the craftsmen — Technical edu- 
cation on a national basis, suited to the require- 
ments of each industry, should be given; and the 
schools should not only train boys, but should have 
depots for distributing suitable raw materials, im- 
proved patterns, and better devices to the workers. 
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Opportunities should also be provided for expert* 
ments and researches, etc 

(2) Financial assistance — Cooperative credit 
societies, and industrial banks should bo started in 
large numbers, loauB should be given by the Govern 
merit from the Industries Department, and from 
speoial funds raised for the purpose. 

(3) Better tools and implements should be 
povided to the workmen, and cheap source of power, 
e g , hydro-eleotrio power must be made available 
to them m rural areas at cheap rates Steady 
supply of good raw materials, too, must be assured 

( 4 ) Organisation of markets— Satisfactory 
arrangements for the sale of the products must be 
made through cooperative societies and other means 
Due weight should be given to advertisement, too, 
and cottage workers should be brought into touch 
with Indian and foreign markets both 

( 6 ) A strong Swadeshi movement among the 
people for the use of home made products, and a 
bolder Government policy of encouraging and patro 
msmg artistic industries are also necessary 

If these measures are adopted there is no reason 
why oottage industries should not be able to hold 
their own Cottage industries and factory industries 
must grow Bide by side m their own spheres ibs 
former are of speoial importance in the national 
economy of India, for they provide subsidiary occu- 
pations for a large mass of agricultural population, 
and a source of livelihood to thousands of non* 
agricultural artisans 
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[How have some cottage industris survived in India till 
today ? Ordinarily cottage industries, except those depending on 
local demand, ( e.g., pottery, basket'making, fan-making, rope' 
making, etc., etc. ), have not a hopeful future ; but they have 
survived the competition of large-scale business so far and will 
continue to live even in the future, because India is a country 
of long distances, and poor resources, so far as capital is 
concerned. The greatest reason, however, for their survival iB 
that India is predominantly an agricultural country, and the 
farmers have to work on the fields for less than half the year. 
During the rest of the year, when they are only waiting for 
the rains or for the harvest, they have no work to do on the 
field. This time can be well-spent if they have some subsidiary 
occupation side by side with agriculture. Cottage industries 
are abundantly suited for this purpose— they provide them 
not only the means for keeping themselveB and their ladies 
and children even, busy throughout the year, but also a source 
of additional income. Industries on a large-scale are not suited 
for this purpose — they cannot be carried on at the farmer’s 
homes, or at intervals 

Besides, some cottage industries have survived, and are 
likely fo survive, because the demand for the articles pro" 
duoedis so small and varied that a factory cannot profitably 
be set up. In the case of leather'tanning and shoa-makig 
industry, cheap articles can^be produced by the crude old 
methods. In the case of such industries as oil-milling, the 
nearness of the market helps the producer on a small 
scale- And lastly, cottage industries can be carried on by the 
labourers in neat, healthy, and open dwelling, among the 
members of their family. Dor all these reasons their importance 
in an agricultural country like India is very great, indeed. ] 

Factory Industries in India. — 

Is India fit for industrialisation ? 

Some people think that India has been, and is 
destined to be, an agricultural country, because sbe 
is rich in her natural resources. Others are. of 
opinion that India must be thoroughly industrialised 
before she can be prosperous. The truth is that a 
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purely agricultural oounfcry and a purely* industrial 
country both have their short-coming n~ The pros* 
pority of the former is generally fitful, its people 
are generally uneducated, and it loses much in 
exchange with manufacturing couutries. The latter, 
on the other hand, may have its food supply cut 
off, and the supply of raw materials of industry 
stopppd at any moment, e. g., in times of war. It is 
therefore, i very fortuuato thing that India is bo 
placed that it can be an agricultural and manufact- 
uring oouutry both at the same time. 

As a matter of fact, agriculture and manufacture 
do not conflict but go hand in hand. India is an 
agucultural oouutry, no doubt, but this does not 
mean that she cannot become a manufacturing 
country, too. The success of manufacture, in fact, 
depends, among other things, upon efficient agricul- 
ture and a cheap supply of raw materials. India 
has a oheap Bupply of raw materials (suoh as, ootton 
jute, sugarcane, seeds, hides and Bkius, wood and 
timber, bamboo and grasses, iron and other 
metals), aud sources of power (e. g., coal and 
bydro-electrioity) ; cheap labour and extensive home 
markets, etc., etc, and therefore, she stands 
a good chauce of beoounug a manufacturing 
oountry. America was originally an agricultural 
country, but has now become the foremost 
manufacturing country in the world; and there 
is no reason lohy \lndia also should not become 
a manufacturing country like America, if sufficient 
efforts are made in this direction. A great impetus 
has already been given to our industries by the 
present war. 
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Our greatest need, however, is that the Govern- 
ment should come to our help. 

(?) It should not help Great Britain to prosper 
at the cost of India. India is at present looked 
upon only as a valuable source of raw materials 
which are necessary for the development of manu- 
factures in England, and as an extensive market 
_ for selling the produce of British factories. The 
result is that India continues to be an “over- 
agricultural”, or rather an “under-industrial” 
country; though it is now acknowledged on all 
hands that prosperity can come to India only 
through general policy- of industrialisation in the 
country. 

(ii) It should not stop at merely granting a 
nominal protection to a few industries, or other 
such hap-hazard, half-hearted measures. 

(Hi) It should take positive measures to foster 
and develop Indian industries. Merely appointing a 
committee or commission, or passing a law here and 
there to improve the condition of labour and 
capital or their efficiency, or even the establishing 
of a few industrial schools, technological institutes 
and demonstration factories will not do. The time 
has come when the Government should form a regular 
plan for the development of our industries, and 
should carry on economic planning on the sarnie lines 
as has been done in Russia under the famous five- 
year-plan. 

Some people, however, are in favour of a revival 
and rehabilitation of cottage industries side by side 
with the development of agriculture. They believe 
that large-scale production makes a few rich at the 
expense of the many, while in India the lot of the 
common people has to be improved first. Attention 
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is, therefore, focussed round rural organisation and 
development schemes, and even education 13 being 
adopted to the needs of the rmal population But 
unless this is also a part of a general plan of indus 
trial reconstruction by the Government, much 
success does not seem to be likely Besides, the 
present world war has created fresh problems— of 
unemployment, of reconstruction, and of post war 
development Our industrialists haVe hrought oat 
a specific “Fifteen Year Plan” (by Parshottam Das 
Thackersey, and 7 other colleagues, including Birla) 
which aims at the development of agriculture and 
industry both It is expected that though the 
Plan would cost Rs 10,000 crores, it will ensurd 
an increase of 130% in agricultural output, and 
500% m industrial output during the period, and 
will raise the income and standard of living of the 
peasants and workers m the country at least by 
100% There is no reason why this Plan or some 
similar Plan should not be put into effect for the 
economic deielopment of India The standard of 
living of the masses has to be improved, and a 
larger production and distribution must be our 
watch word And the only way to bring this about 
is through systematic planning 

Some small scale industries of India — 

Besides agriculture which is also earned on m 
India, we have the following small scale industries — 
Handloom weaving all over the country, woollen 
industry in Kashmir, silk industry in Mursludabad 
Benares and Poona, hosiery industry in Lahore, 
Amritsar and Ludhiana, muslin and conch shell 
industries in Dacca, glass in Firozabad, Babjoi 
Ambala, Bombay and Jubbulpore, leather industry 
at Madras, Agra, Cawnpore and Bombay, locks at 
Aligarh, Sialkot and ( alcutta, carpentry, making 
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of perfumes, matches, dairy -farming, tobacco 
products, biscuits, enamel, ivory-carving, mat- 
making, blanket-making and carpet making, Durree- 
making and Niwar-making, Bidi-making and Soap- 
making, oilseeds-crushitig and sugar-making, 
furniture and wood-work, metal and cutlery, pottery 
and smithy, etc., etc., at various places. Many of 
the languishing cottage industries of India have 
been given a fresh lease of life while many more 
have been brought into being, as a result of the war. 

Some Large-scale Industries of India. — 

The principal factory industries of India are 
cotton, jute and woollen manufactures, iron and 
steel, sugar, matches, paper, leather, glass, cement 
and chemicals An account of some of these is 
given below:— 

(l) Cotton Industry— The most important mill 
industry of India is the manufacture of cotton cloth. 
There are above 425 cotton mills in India, more 
than fifty crores of rupees have been invested in the 
industry- and about five lakhs of men are employed 
in it. Most of the mills are situated at Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Nagpur, Cawnpore, Calcutta 
and Delhi. Lancashire and Japan are, however, 
serious rivals. Trade pacts were entered into, and a 
high protective duty was also imposed against 
Japanese cloth, but these have not been of much 
avail. The Swadeshi -movement, no doubt, has 
provided a mild stimulus to the industry, but the 
profits of the industry have not very much in- 
creased of the total demand of cloth in our country 
about 40% is satisfied by cotton mills, 35% by 
handlooms and 25% by imports. 
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(2) Jute Industry— This is also an important 
industry, and Calcutta has a considerable share m 
the world jute trade There are about 110 mills 
about thirty crorea of rupees have been invested in 
the industry, and about three lakhs of menaie 
employed in it Most of the mills are situated in 
Bengal India has almost a monopoly of this 
industry, the only serious rival being Dundee, but 
most of the owners of the mills are Europeans 
Recently, however, German} and Russia have 
succeeded in discovering suitable substitutes forjute 

(3) Woollen Industry— The industry is entirely 
financed by foreign capital and managed by foreign 
enterprise Progress of the industry is limited bv 
the supply of raw wool which is inferior m quality 
and meagre in quantity The finer qualities of wool 
required for superior cloth are imported from Persia 
and Australia The industry is still in the infant 
stage There are at the most a dozen mill«, the 
three most important ones being Cawnpore, 
Dbanwal and Bombay, employing only a few 
thousand labourers 

(4) Iron and Steel Industry— The iron and steel 
industry is a key industry of vqry great national 
importance The Tata Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur along with the 2 or 3 other Steel and 
Iron Works in the country — Bengal Steel and Iron 
Bnk®, Steel Burp oration ui Bengal and Mysore Bon 
and Steel Works — cannot however, meet the 
demand of the country The industry enjoys 
protection It has also enjoyed a boom pen d 
because of the heavy demands made upon it by the 
war But it needs further development, for India s 
industrial progress depends upon the development 
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of this industry. It is localised in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. 

(5') Sugar Industry - India is the largest con- 
sumer of sugar in the world, but the production of 
sugar, both in quantity and quality, is inferior to 
that of Java. This industry was given protection 
in 1932, and, during the last few years, the industry 
has developed considerably, particularly in the 
United Provinces and Behar. The area under 
sugarcane and the number of sugar mills both 
have increased and gradually foreign suear is, being 
ousted from the Indian market. There are about 150 
sugar factories in the Country, and India has now 
become the largest sugar producing country in the 
world. 

(6) Match Industry —It is a new industry for 
the country, but it is a growing industry and it also 
enjoys protection. There are about 30 factories in 
India. Recently the Swedish Match Co. has also 
started a factory in Bombay to take advantage of 
protection. 

(7) Paper Industry- This is another industry 
that has enjoyed some protection, and there are 
about a dozen mills in India, several under European 
management; the most important ones being the 
Bengal, Titagbur, Assam and Lucknow mills. The 
principal raw materials used are bamboo and 
“Sabai” grass the former found in abundance in 
Bengal and the latter in U. P., Behar and Orissa 
and Punjab. Waste paper and rags of cloth are also 
used as ingredients. 

(B) Leather Industry— Western methods have been 
used in. this industry only recently, ana Indian 
factories yet consume only a small proportion of 
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hides and skins produced in India* The most 
important tanneries and factories are at Cairn pore, 
Agra, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. The industry 
needs development. About 75% of Indian produc- 
tion of raw hides and about 45% of the goat and 
sheep skins are noiv-a-days locally t aimed: but the 
remainder is exported. 

(9) Glass Industry— There is yet hardly any 
factory manufacturing colourless shoet glass but 
there are over a dozen factories— at Bahjoi, Ambala, 
Balaivali,Ferozabad,Naini, etc.,— producing bottles, 
lamp ware, flasks, oil pots, inkpots, etc., and a 
number of other factories manufacturing bangles. 
Glass factories have not flourished for want of 





The above chart will give an idea of the different clasae3 of 
factories in India, and their comparative strength - 
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expert supervision, efficient labour, and cheap fuel, 
and owing to the difficulty of glass-blowing in hot 
weather. The industry needs expansion. For the 
most part, the industry is of cottage variety. 

In all there are about 1000 factories and about 
20 lakhs of labourers are working in them. This 
is nothing for a large country like India, anyway 
the effect of war on all industries has been very 
wholesome — Industries have profited by even as 
much as agriculture. All cotton spinning and 
weaving mills have increased the hours of work 
from 54 to 60 a week. Iron and Steel industry, jute 
mills and paper mills, have all prospered. Tea, 
cement, leather, small scale industries generally are 
flourishing. Many factories are producing leather 
goods, boots and belts, and buckles for the soldiers. 
Munitions production— even ship- building, aeroplane, 
motor car industry are being attempted. The three 
common slogans are “Industries harnessed to war 
ends “War production programme” National needs 
must come first. In any case the standard of living 
of the producers and the workers alike has improved 
and they are now in a better position to attempt 
industrialization of the country. 


QUESTIONS 

1 “Though agriculture is the mainstay of the Indian economic 
life, it is the most backward of all Indian industries.” Why ? 
How oan the situation be improved ? 

2. - What is meant by economic holding ? Discuss : “The chief 
cause of the poverty of the Indian farmer is the scattered- 
ness and the uneconomic size of his holdings.” 
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3. What do you understand t»y fragmentation of agricultural 
holdings? What are its evils and what remedies do you 
suggest ? 

4 Wbat is meant by extensive and intensive farming ? Which 
method is being followed in Iniia ? With what results ? 
r» What do you understand by a cott-igo industry ? Name a 
few cottage Industrie". Indicate the various ways in which 
you can develop the cot»hge industries of India 
(1 Account for the industrial backwardness of India What 
measures do you suggest for the rapid industrialization of 
the country 1 
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CHAPTER 19 

TAXATION 

Direct and Indirect Taxes 
Need for Taxation. — 

In. modern times the State is expected to do a 
good many things for the welfare of the people. 
For example, it has to maintain law and order in 
the country with the help of the army and the 
police ; it has to administer j ustice through the law- 
courts ; it has to take care of public health by star- 
ting hospitals and nursing-homes, and appointing 
health officers, civil surgeons, assistant surgeons, 
etc.; it has to construct roads, railways and canals ; 
it has to manage currency and run post and telegraph 
offices^ it' has to undertake agricultural and indus- 
trial research; it has to open work-houses, poor 
houses, etc., etc. 

For the proper discharge of these functions, the 
State has to spend money and must have sources of 
income. The income is generally derived in three 
forms : - 

( i ) Taxes. — A tax is a compulsory contribution 
levied upon persons for the general purposes of 
government. It is compulsory, and has to be paid 
whether a particular individual who pays the tax 
benefits by the services of the State or not. For 
example, a man may never take the help of the 
police, yet he has to pay taxes to meet the general 
expenses of the police. 

( ii ) Fees. — A fee is a payment made by the 
citizens to the State for some special services ren- 
dered to them by the State. It is not compulsory. 
It is payable only by those who seek some special 
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benefit, o g., court fees and registration fees need be 
paid only when somebody wants to file a suit or get 
a document registered. 

( in ) Rates.— A rate is a charge made when a 
government performs some service or supplies some 
commodity in very much the same manner as that 
service would be performed, or the commodity 
supplied, by private enterprise, e.g., railway rates, 
water rates, postal rates, telephone or telegraph 
rates. It is a sort of price. 

The most important of these three are the taxes. 

Principles of Taxation.— 

Early in the 19th century Adam Smith laid down 
four general principles of taxation, namely : 

( i ) Equity . — “The subjects of every State ought 
to contribute towards the support of the govern; 
ment, as nearly as possible in proportion to their 
respective abilities.” 

This does not mean that every body should pay 
an equal amount of money in taxes— it would be 
unfair to the poor to expect them to pay as much 
as the rich people can pay ; but it means that the 
burden of taxation on different classes of people 
should be such that there is an equality of sacrifice. 
Modern economists are of opinion that equality of 
sacrifice is ensured by progressive taxation, i.e., a 
man with a thousand rupees should pay* tax at a 
higher rate than a man with, only a hundred rupees, 
for the marginal utility of a rupee to the man with 
an income of one thousand is much less than the 
marginal utility of a rupee to the man with an in- 
come of one hundred. 

(«) Certainty . — “The tax which each individual 
is bound to pay ought to be certain and not 
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arbitrary. The time of payment, the quantity to be 
paid, ought all to be clear and plain to the contri- 
butor and to every other person.” 

This means that the tax-payer should know what 
amount he is to pay so that he may adjust his ex- 
penditure to his income ; and the State should know 
positively what amount it is obtaining irom taxation 
so that its budget may be rightly framed. Taxes 
should also be certain as to the time and manner of 
their payment. 

(in) Convenience . — “Every tax ought to be levied 
at the time or in the manner in which it is most likely 
to be convenient for the contributor to pay it.” 

That is to say, it must suit the convenience of 
the tax-payer. Thus income tax is paid at the 
time of receiving salaries and land revenue is paid 
at harvest time, when tax-payers are in a 
position to pay. 

( iv ) Economy . — “Every tax ought to be so con- 
trived as both to take out and to keep out of the 
pockets of the people as little as possible over and 
above what it brings into the Public Treasury”. 

The meaning of this is that the cost of collection 
should not be so large as to leave no substantial 
amount of surplus of tax after the cost of collection 
has been paid. 

To these four principles of taxation, modem 
economists have added the following: — 

( v ) Productivity . — The tax should be such that 
it brings sufficient revenue to the State. A small 
number of highfy productive taxes are better than 
a large number of taxes each yielding an insigni- 
ficant amount. 

Also, the tax should be such as not to diminish 
the economic resources or the productive capacitj 
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of a country. For this reason, a tax on the exports 
of goods is considered bad. Similarly, a tax on 
home products, e.g., on sugar and matches, is consi- 
dered bad. Both discourage production in the 
country, and reduce the amount of national divi- 
dend, and, ultimately, the amount of tax also. 

( vi ) Elasticity . — The tax should be such that 
the income from it to the State may easily expand 
with its growing needs. 

“The system of tax should contain at least some 
taxes which will permit of an increase in the rate 
and m the yield without necessitating a large 
increase in expenditure on administr ition or 
collection.” 

The income tax and customs duty are examples 
of elastic tax. By just raising the rate of the tax a 
little we can Tealise a large Tevenue without any 
addition to the administrative machinery, band 
revenue, on the other hand, particularly under the 
Permanent Settlement, affords an example of an 
inelastic tax. 

(vii) Simplicity . — The tax system should not be 
complicated, but should be simple, plain and intel- 
ligible to all. 

It is in the light of these principles that the 
worth of a tax can be judged. It is however, neces- 
sary to remember that a tax should be judged not 
by itself, but as forming part of a system. The 
shortcomings of one tax may sometimes be made 
up by the excellence of another. 

(mi) Variety . — In the past the main burden of 
taxation rested on land only — land under the 
Moghul Kings was the chief source of income. But 
new sources of income have now arisen. A modem 
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system of taxation includes a great many taxes 
designed to reach all sections of the public. 

( ix ) “An old tax is a good tax and a new tax is a 
bad tax”, an old tax is a good tax because people 
become accustomed to paying it (the only good 
point about land revenue tax is that it has been paid 
since ages); a new tax is generally disliked, and 
we must “pluck the goose with as little squealing 
as possible.” 

Kinds of Taxes. — 

(a) Direct and Indirect Taxes ; — 

“A direct tax is one which is demanded from the 
very person who, it is intended or desired, should 
pay it.” Thus in the ease of the direct taxes “the 
tax-payer is also the tax-bearer,” e.g. , the income 
tax and the death duties. 

“An indirect tax is one which is levied on one 
person but borne, partly or wholly, by another. It 
is levied with the intention that it will be shifted to 
others, and thus the tax-payer is not generally the 
tax-bearer, e.g., customs duties, excise duties, salt 
tax, amusement tax, etc. These taxes are paid by 
one class of persons, say the producers or the 
dealers, and are passed on another class of persons, 
say the consumers. 

. Note : The person on whom a tax is imposed is 
said to receive the impact of the tax. If he can shift 
its burden on to the shoulders of another, that 
person is said to have the incidence of the tax on 
him. In a direct tax the impact and the incidence 
are On the same person. For example, an income 
tax is levied on A, then the impact of the tax will 
be on A, and as be will also have to bear the tax, 
the incidence of the tax also will be said to be on A 
because income tax is a direct tax. Not so in the 
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ease of indirect taxes. Fori example, if an importer of 
motor cars, pays a duty on motor cars, he will 
naturally raise the prices of motor cars to the same 
extent, and though the importer may pay the dufj 
in the first instance, the duty has ultimately to be 
borne by the consumer or the buyer of the motor 
car, and in this case the impact is on the importer 
while the incidence is on the consumer. 

(b) Proportional and Progressive Taxes. — Propor- 
tional taxes are those which vary in direct proportion 
to the amount of the income or property taxed, e g , 
a general income tax of one anna in the rupee would 
be a proportional tax. It would increase with 
higher vcioome hut not at a growing rate \ and if a 
man with an income of one thousand rupees pays 
one thousand annas, a man with an income of two 
thousand will pay two thousand annas only. 

Progressive taxes, on the other hand, are those 
whose rate increases with an increase in the amount 
of income, e.g., the rate of income ta^i in India is 
progressive, for the higher the net income of a per- 
son the higher is the rate at which he is taxed. 
People earning between 2000/- and 5000/- have to 
pay six or seven pies in the rupee, people earning 
between 5000/- and 10,000/-, nine or ten pies in the 
rupee, people earning between 10,000/- and 15,000/- 
rnore than one anna in the rupee, etc., etc. 

Note . — If the rate of tax diminishes with an 
increase in the income or the value of the commo- 
dity taxed, instead of increasing, we have regressive 
taxes, e.g., salt tax the burden of which increases 
as income decreases, 'and vice versa. 

Direct and Indirect Taxes compared. — f 

The advantages of direct taxes are : — 

( % 1 Economy — The cost of collection is low, as 
these taxes are paid direct to the State by the 
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payers. , In many cases, they are collected at the 
source of the income, for example, the amount of 
income tax due from professors of the college is 
deducted from their salaries and sent to the income 
tax department by the college itself. 

(ii) Certainty . — The tax-payer knows exactly 
what amount he has to pay and at what time and 
to whom, and the Finance member also can estimate 
its income fairly and accurately. Every one knows 
his position well. 

( Hi) Equity . — Direct taxes are just and equitable, 
because the rich are made to pay more by applying 
the principle of progression to the system of taxa- 
tion, e.g., the income tax in India. 

( iv ) Productivity and Elasticity —Some direct 
taxes, for example, the income tax, are very pro- 
ductive. They are a source of large income to the 
State., They are also very elastic. That is, the 
revenue from them can expand by a slight increase 
in the rate of the tax to meet the growing demands 
of the State. For example the addition of an anna 
to the income tax rate will yield a considerable sum 
of revenue without any additional cost, and people 
will not like to earn less simply to evade payment 
of the additional tax. 

< v ) Educative effect . — In paying a direct tax 
the payers are made to feel that they contribute in 
person to the State for the maintenance of peace, 
order, justice, and for serving the best interests of 
the people. Therefore, they take an intelligent 
interest in the spending of the national income, and 
whenever the State becomes negligent in the per- 
formance of its duty, there is an agitation among 
them, e.g., a few years ago people started a no-rent 
campaign in India, because they thought that the 
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Government was not spending the revenues in the 
proper way. Thus direct taxes exercise an educative 
influence on tax-payers. It is said that if you had 
only direct taxes you would have economic il 
government. Indirect taxes, on the other hand, 
make the government reckless, and prodigal expen- 
diture is encouraged 

The disadvantages of direct taxes are 
( i ) Inconvenience and un-popularity. — The pay- 
ment of direct taxes in lump sum at certain times 
is not as convenient as the continuous payment of 
very small amounts in the case of indirect taxes on 
articles of consumption. Many people prefer to 
be taxed “in the dark,” md thus direct taxes are 
never popular and are always resented. 

( ii ) Possibility of Evasion. — A direct tax w 
called “a tax on honesty.” People are always try- 
ing to evade the payment of the tax, by submitting 
false statements, etc. 

The advantages of Indirect taxes are:— 

( i ) Indirect taxes provide a convenient method of 
taxing the poor. They reach even the poorest Sec- 
tions of the people, as, for example, the salt tax 
in India. Besides, indirect taxes on luxuries exact 
contributions from those who indulge in luxuries and 
are best able to afford such payments. Thus 
through some indirect taxes the masses can be 
reached, through others those who indulge in 
Vcrxories. 

t ii ) Convenience — Indirct taxes are not felt by 
people and are less inconvenient than direct taxes. 
Payment of small amount of taxes on commodities 
is very conveniently made at the time of purchase 
and the tax-payer does not feel the burden. The 
payer frequently does not know that he is paying a 
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tax. For example, in every pice worth of salt that 
we purchase we pay some tax, though we never 
pause to think of it. 

(Hi) Difficulty of Evasion. — It is difficult to avoid 
the payment of indirect taxes when such taxes are 
included in the price of commodities purchased. 

(iv) Indirect taxes on such commodities as drugs 
and drinks perform a social, and economic service in 
restricting consumption of articles which are harm- 
ful, at the same time that they raise the income of 
the State. (This is, of course, different from the 
educative effect of direct taxes.) v ' 

The disadvantages of Indirect taxes are : 

( i ) Inequitable. — Indirect taxes are on articles 
of general consumption and press more heavily 
upon the poor than upon the rich. They are, there- 
fore not. just. For example, a poor man lias to pay 
as much on salt as a rich man although the 
marginal utility of a pice to the poor man is much 
greater than to the rich man. 

( ii ) Uneconomical. — Indirect taxes are un- 
economical because (a) they become very expensive to 
collect. In many cases they lead to smuggling and 
supervision becomes costly and ( b ) they raise prices 
and thus discourage the sale ’ and manufacture of 
commodities. 

(in) Uncertain. — The revenue derived from 
indirect taxes is not certain. The Finance Member 
cannot accurately find out the amount of revenue 
that will be placed at his disposal as the sum is 
depended on conditions of trade and industry. 

(iv) Indirect taxes do not exert ah educative 
influence"oxx the people as the direct taxes do. The 
payers of the indirect taxes do not realise that they 
are making contributions to the government, and 
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their chic consciousness is not stimulated in proper- 
tion to the payment made; bo they are not led to 
take a keen interest in matters of the state. 

The balance of advantages and disadvantages 
is clearly in favour of direct taxation ; bul a proper 
system o{ taxation is one which judiciously com- 
bines in it both direct and indirect taxes. In 
advanced countries, like U. S. A., England and 
France, direct taxes are* becoming the rule But 
there is too little of direct taxation and too much 
of indirect taxation in India, with the result that 
jich people are not contributing a fair share of their 
income towards the expenses of the State. The 
introduction of more direct taxes, e.g , inheritance 
tax and higher income tax, steps in the right 
direction. 

QUESTIONS 

1 Disllnguish between a direct and an indirect tax 
Discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages of both of 
these kinds of taxes by taking examples from the Indian 
system of taxation. 

2 What objections bare you to tb© following taxes — 

(a) Salt tax (drra. It falls more heavily on the poor ) 

(b) Opium duty ( Ana The state should not supply 
opium, as the use of it 19 harmful.) 

(0) Excise duty on Bugar { Ans. It discourages 
production ) 

(d) Octroi duty {Ana. It 19 very inconvenient ) 

(e) Indirect taxes generally (< 4 ns. Being taxes on 
articles of consumption, they ate bad-th«y M,se 
prices ) 

(f ) Duties on drinks, liquors and articles of luxuties 
( A nt No objection ) 

(g) Death duties (Ans They prevent the accumul® 
tion of capital. But this is not an important 
objection. These taxes are justified on the ground 
that they have to be paid by m«i of property 
They have not been introduced m India so far ) 
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3/ Who have to bear the following taxes 

(a) Duties on exports {Ane Such duties raise prices 
and diminish the exports and thus the exporters 
suffer ; but if articles taxed are in the nature of 
monopolies, they may be able to pass on the taxes 
to the consumers.) 

(b) Duties on imports ( Ans . When these a r e imposed 
for raising income only, they have to be borne by 
the consumer in the shape of higher prices, e. g., 
the duty on motor cars. But when they are im- 
posed for protecting home industries, the foreign 
producers have to suffer, as they raise prices of 
foreign goods, encourage home production and 
bring in competition and thus diminish the imports. 

(n) Duties on home products, e. g. t duties on sugar, 
matches, etc. {Ans. These raise prices in the 
country, and both the producers and the consumers 
suffer ) 



CHAPTER 20 

TAXATION IN INDIA 
Imperial, Provincial and Local 

History of Taxation in India 

Originally there was one budget for the whole of 
India and the different Provinces in the country 
were mere collecting and spending agencies of the 
Government of India That is to say, all the reve 
nues were paid to the account of the Government 
of India, and the Provincial governments got fixed 
contributions only to meet their expenses 

This system did not work properly, because, in 
the first place, as the Provinces got fixed sums only, 
they did not exercise proper care and economy m 
leslismg the taxes from the people, and, secondly, 
every Province tried to have as large a contribution 
from the Central Government as possible and there 
were frequent quarrels between the different 
Provmces and the Central Government of the 
country 

As a result of this, a system was introduced in 
1871 by which certain local heads of expenditure, 
as Registration, Medicine, Jails, Education, Roads, 
Police and Civil works were given over to the 
Provinces along with the departmental receipts from 
these heads Some similar improvements were 
introduced in 1877, and again m 1882, 1904 and 
1912 Finally the sources of revenue were re 
shuffled and divided under three heads —(I) 
Imperial heads— customs, salt, opium, railways, 
mints, posts and telegraphs, and receipts and tn 
butes from the States, ( 2 ) Provincial heads — forests, 
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registration, and reeeipts from departments like law 
and juctice, education, jails, etc., (3) Divided heads 
(i e., which belonged both to the Imperial and the 
Provincial governments)— excise, stamps, irrigation, 
income-tax and land revenue. The fields of ex- 
penditure also were similarly demarcated. 

This system also suffered from several defects. 
The Provincial governments had no independent 
powers of taxation and borrowing. The control of 
the Central Government over the Provincial Govern- 
ments was very rigid. And there were financial 
inequalities among different Provinces. 

The Reforms of 1919 solved many of these 
difficulties. In 1920-21 a clean cut was made bet- 
ween the Imperial and Provincial finance, and some 
powers were also given to the Provinces to levy new 
taxes and raise loans for financing development 
schemes, such as irrigation, forests, communications, 
etc., though of course in many cases previous sanc- 
tion of the Central government was still necessary. 
The divided heads of revenues were abolished and 
revenue and expenditure were newly allocated as 
follows: — 

( i ) Imperial heads of revenue — Customs, income- 
tax, salt, opium, railways, currency and mint, posts 
and telegraphs, military reeeipts. 

( ii ) Provincial heads of revenue . — Land revenue, 
irrigation, excise, forests, stamps and registration. 

Subsequent to this, in 1936. the .Niemyar Com- 
mittee recommended financial help to certain 
provinces in the form of cash sub-ventions, and in 
the form of a 50% share in the amount of income- 
tax realised. And, side by side, provincial 
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autonomy was introduced. This is the position at 
present. 

Classification of Indian Revenues.— 

Indian revenues can be conveniently classified 
according to the taxing authorities as found in 
India at the present time. They are (a) the Central 
government (6) the Provincial governments, and (c) 
the various Local Bodies — Municipalities, District 
Boards, and Port Trusts ; and accordingly we hare 
(a) Central Finance, (6) Provincial Finance, and 
(c) Local Finance. 

The total revenue and expenditure) of the 
Central government in rough round figure amounts 
to about 100 crorea annually on the average, of all 
Provincial Governments put together to about 
another 100 crores, and of the Local bodies, that 
is, the municipalities and district boards, all put 
together, to about 40 crores at the present time, 
however, as a result of the war these figures may be 
put from at 600 crores, 1G0 crores and 60 crores 
respectively. 

We shall now consider Central, Provincial, and 
Local finance in further details below: — 

Centra] Finance. — i.e., the finances of the 
Government of India, 

The present war began in Aug. 1939. Before this 
the income and expenditure of the Government of 
India used to be as follows : — 
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MAIN HEADS OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

OF 

The Government of India 

Central Budget 


1938 - 

Heads of Revenue— 

Customs Duty *) 

(including Central \ 

Excise Duties) Rs. 50 crores ! 
Income Tax „,16 „ [ 

Salt Tax „ 9 „ J 

Opium Duty „ 1 „ J 

Defence Services ,, 5 „ 

Debt Servi6es „ 1 „ 

Civil Administration 1 „ 

Posts and .Telegraphs 1J- ,, 
Currency and Mint I „ 
Miscellaneous and 

Extra ordinary „ 

Railways Rs. 33 „ 

Rs. 125 „ 


- 39 . 

Heads of Expenditure— 
Direct Demands 
on Revenue, i.e., 
collection charges 
of these taxes 4 crores 

Defence Services 

i e. (military) 56 „ 
Debt Services 13 ,, 

Civil Administration 12 „ 
Posts and Telegraphs 1 „ 

Currency and Mint \ ,, 
Different payments 
to Provincial Govts. 
Miscellaneous, and 
Extraordinary 8) s „ 

Railways Rs. 30 „ 

Rs. 125 „ 


But war has upset everything. Both the in- 
come and expenditure have gone up tremendously- 
while the total income and expenditure in 1938-39 
were approximately 95 crores calculating the 
income from railways as 33 minus 30 crores i.e. 3 
crores only;, the total income in 1944-45 has been 
put down in the budget at 285 crores and the total 
expenditure at 363 crores. The main changes have 
been as follows : — (a) The expenditure on the 
military ha£ gone up from 50 crores to 300 crores. 
(b) The income from customs has fallen, owing to 
the shrinkage in our foreign trade, but the loss 
from this source has been made up by increased 
income from Central Excise Duties on tobacco, 
matches, sugar, motor spirit, kerosine oil, tyres and 
tubes, Vanaspati Ghee, tea, coffee and betel-nuts. 
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j(c)Tb.e income tax receipts have gone up 8 or 9 times 
including, of course, the Excess Profits Tax (d) 
The income from railways, posts and telegraphs, 
and currency and mint too have all gone tip 
considerably. 

Here are the budget figures from 1944-45 — 


Revenue 



Expenditure 

Cust >ras Duty 



Direot Demands 

(including Central 



on Revenue 

Excise Duties) 

69 

crores 

that is, tbe 

Income Tux 

182* 


charges for 

Salt Tax 

n 


collection of 

Opium Duty 

i 

M 

all these 

Other taxes 

2* 


taxes 7} crores 

pebt Services 



Debt Services 20 j , 

(interest 

H 


Civil Administration 

Civil Administration 


and Civil Works 21 , 

and Civil Work 

2 

„ 

Currency and Hint 2 , 

Currency and mint 

10 

„ 

Posts and Telegraphs * „ 

Posts & Telegraphs 


„ 

Defence (Military) 

Receipts in connec 



Service 276* ,, 

tion with war 

nt 


Contribution to the 

Receipts from 



Provincial Govern 

Indian States 



ments and iniscel. 

Railways net con 



laneous adjust 

tnbution 

311 


ments 4* n 

Miscellaneous 8 » 


332 


Extra ordinary Kin* 23 , 

Deduct share of in 



come tax revenue 




payable to 
Provinces 

23; 

' >. 



„ 

Deficit 54J „ 


363 crorea 363 crores 

Note —Budget figure? for the Government of India for 1045 46 are — 
Income 353 74 crores 

Expenses 517 63 „ ^(out of this sum m 1 tary expenses 

are expected to be 412 crores) 

Deficit 1C3 80 

And the total public debt of India amounte to about 1700 crores 
Note —Budget figures for great Bntaio (1644 45) are — 

Income £ 20,29 millions 
Expenditure £ 6 003 , 

and EDglands internal debt amounts to £ le.O^while oweas 
debt to £ 5 000 
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Comments. 

1. Customs duties . — The income from this 
source has been steadily increasing. It is derived 
from theduties on ( i ) exports — such as raw jute, 
manufactured jute, tea, raw hides and skins, and 
rice, and on (ii) imports such as cotton, cloth, 
iron and steel , sugar and many articles of luxury, 
e.g.. motor-cara, playing cards, cinema films, cigars 
and cigarettes, on almost all the things that are 
imported. 

[In Iadia customs duties are of 2 kinds (i) reve- 
nue duties which are levied for the general purposes 
of the State e.g., the duty on cigars and cigarettes, 
(ii) protective duties which are levied for the pro- 
tection of our industries, e.g., the duty on matches 
or sugar. There are also preferential duties, e.g., 
Japanese cloth is taxed at a higer rate than 
Lancashire cloth.] 

Formerly customs were not a very important 
source of revenue. Forty years ag'o, the revenue 
from customs was only 3% while it has now gone 
up to 25%. Income from this source has been 
steadily increasing . During the present war, how- 
ever, the income has temporarfiy gone down. 
Foregin trade has declined owing to shipping 
difficulty and due to the fact that trade with 
Germany, Japan has ceased altogether, and with a 
decline in foreign trade, there has been a decline in 
this source of income too. 

Besides customs duties, some excise duties are 
also charged. These are duties on the production 
and manufacture of certain commodities in the 
country itself, e.g.. on matches and sugar, motor 
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spirit and kerosme oil, tea and coffee, betelnuts and 
tobacco, Vanospati Ghee, tubes and res, have 
also been recently added to the list of commodities 
that pay excise duties) These duties are not 
popular, as they discourage home industries (Thebe 
are known as Central Excise Duties and are diffe 
rent from the excise duties on intoxicants and 
liquor, etc , in the provinces ] 

2 Income tax — Income tax is also a growing 
source of revenue Incomes below 2 000/ a year 
are exempted from payment of the tax incomes 
above 2 000/ pay at the following rate — 

Rate per rupee 


On the fhst Rs 

1500/ 

nil 

„ „ next 

3 500/ 

15 pics 

„ » ,» 

6,000/ 

25 „ 

„ „ „ 

6,000/ 

40 „ 

„ the balance 



of total income 

50 „ 


In case of companies and registered firms, what 
ever the income, 50 pies in the rupee 

Note Super tax is also charged in respect of 
incomes over 25,000 at rates increasing up to as 
high a figure as 1 26 pies prr lupee ( 0 's er 5 00,000) 
(companies are, however, charged at a flat rate of 
18 pies m the rupee) Excess Profits Tax was intro 
duced m March 1940, is also charged on incomes 
over Rs 30 000 It provides for a levy of 66 j per 
cent on all abnormal war profits and this added to 
income tax, and supertax and surcharges on them, 
works at a total of about /15/3 m the rupee on 
very high income, saj of several lakhs 

Thus our income tax is a 'progressive lax It 
also a source of increasing income 

3 Salt tax It is a tax levied on all salt con 
Aiaed in the country and produced either by the 
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government or under government supervision. It 
is highly unpopular tax as the people of India are 
extremely poor; and this tax falls on them. Gandhi 
movement centred round this problem in the begin- 
ning. The Finance Member of the Government of 
India, however, thought that this tax cannot be 
abolished, as that would mean a sacrifice of a large 
amount of revenue, it was an old tax, and so should 
not cause hardship. 

4. Opium duty . — The government has a mono- 
poly for the production and sale of opium in the 
co unfry and all opium is subject to duty. 

Not long ago this duty used to yield' a hand- 
some income to the government, but it has suffered 
almost a total collapse, and the income from this 
source is almost negligible today. In 1906 the Chinese 
Government requested the Indian Government to 
help them in the stoppage of its use, and, as a 
result of the efforts of the League, of Nations and 
consequent Geneva agreements, an agreement was 
made with China for the gradual diminution and 
ultimate extinction of the export of opium from 
India, except for medicinal or scientific purposes. 
Naturally as China was our chief buyer of opium, 
revenue has gone down very much. 

-5. Defence services . — The income shown under 
this heading is accounted for by a number of items, 
the most important of which are rents from pro- 
perty in cantonment areas, and the sale of different 
kinds, of rejected military stores, or the payments 
made by Native states for the loan of troops to 
them. The expenditure shown under this heading 
is the military expenditure of the government of 
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India This is as shown by the figures mWn 
too heavy for a poor country like India, and vs very 
muqh resented. In years before the war, the 
government had begun to reduce this expenditure 
gradually, and Indianisation was also proceeding, 
but with the war everything has been upset, and 
the expenditure on military now is simply 
staggering 

6 Debt services —The income shown under this 
head is accounted for by the interest received on 
loans granted by the Central government to the 
provinces and native states etc The expenditure 
shown under this heading is the interest paid every 
year on railway capitals and other loans taken by 
the Government at different times and for different 
purposes 

7 Civil administration — This is also a costly 
item m expenditure This includes expenses on 
salaries and allowances of heads of governments, 
charges of Secretariat, civil services, expenses of 
legislation, political department, education, science, 
aviation, etc etc It has been a frequent complaint 
that the administration is costliest in the world 
considering its poverty It is top heavy, ' e the 
nun at the top get high salaries and are allowed 
to wast large sums of money on foolish pageantry , 
while the lower staff is low paid, and there is much 
scope for reform here The revenue under this 
heading consists of receipts from the various 
administrative departments of the government m 
different shapes 

8 Posts and Telegraphs — The primary object 
of the Government is not to raise revenue but to 
provide a cheap and easy ser\ ice Small profits 
have, however, been made 
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The rates are cheap enough considering the 
long distances— also as compared with other 
countries, but poverty of the people pleads in 
favour of a \ anna post card again. 

9. Currency and Mint. — The paper currency 
dapartment and the minting of small token coins 
have been a source of some profit to the central 
government. With the transference of the paper 
currency control to the Reserve Bank in April 1935, 
the income from this source has diminished, but 
the loss is to some extent made up by the share 
which the government will get in the profits of the 
Reserve Bank according to the provisions of the 
Reserve Bank Act. 

10. Raihvays. — Many of the railways are the 
property, of the State, and have been built for public 
convenience, not with a view to making profit. 
They are however, managed by the Railway Board 
on purely commercial basis and the net receipts 
only are credited to the central Budget, from which 
are also paid the interest charges on the capital 
invested on the railways. 

11. Direct Demands on Revenue.— This item 
represents the expenditure incurred by the govern- 
ment in collecting customs duties, income tax, 
salt tax, opium duty, etc. 

Provincial Finance. — 

As we have already seen each province now 
maintains its own finance department with a 
Finance member who almost enjoys a full liberty in 
the management of his provincial revenues. 

The main sources of income and the main 
items of expenditure in our own Province may easily 
V seen from the following Budget for 1938-39. — 
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Budget for U. P. (1938-39) 

Income Expenditure 

Land Revenue about 0 crores") 

Excise (Provincial),, H „ ( 

Stamps „ It „ I 

Forests „ 4 „ I Direct Deman dons 

Registration 10 lakhs f Revenue about 1) 

Receipts under Motor | crores. 

Vehicles Act „ 10 „ I 

Other taxes „ 25 ,, J 

Irrigation „ l|croics Irrigation „ 1 „ 

Debt services „ 1 1 lakhs Debt service* „ \ „ 

Civil administration') Civil administration, i.e.") 

& civil works l e., \ General administration | 

Justice | Justice 

Jaih \ Jails | 

Police j Police j 

Education Education i 

Medical and Public ^-,,1 cr. Medical & Public ^„8j„ 
Health \ Health j 

Agriculture | Agriculture j 

Industry | Industry* I 

( ivil Works j Civil works I 

| Scientific Research I 

J Aviation J 

Adjustments 
between the 

Central and the ' ^ 

Provincial 

Governments and Miscellaneous li crores 

Miscellaneous 4 crore 

(appxly.) 13 crores 

Deficit 1 5 lakhs 

13 crores 15 lakhs 13 crores 15 lakhs 
The Budget estimates from the United Provinces 
for 1945 — 45, however, are about 24 crores. That is 
the income and expenditure during the yeai are 
expected to be so much. 
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Comments 

(1) General Position . — The financial position of 
the U. P. budget is not a happy one. Borrowing 
has to be resorted to meet the expenditure and the 
debt services. 

One great complaint of the U.P. Government 
as of all other Provincial governments has' been 
that the Government of India has retained for itself 
elastic (i.e., expanding) sources of revenue such as 
customs and income-tax and inelastic (i. e., 
stationery) items of expenditure, such as military 
services, while Provincial governments have been 
assigned sources of revenue which are stationery, 
such as land revenue or which are actually decreas- 
ing, such as excise duty on liquors and drugs and 
other intoxicants, while they have been entrusted 
with items of expenditure which are constantly 
expanding such as education, agriculture, industries, 
public health and others, on which no amount of 
expenditure can be regarded as too great. The 
result is that the nation-building departments 
such as education, agriculture, industries, public 
health, etc. have to starve. 

(2) Land Revenue . — This is a dwindling source 
of revenue -about 40 years ago land revenue 
contributed 50% of the total receipts of th v govern- 
ment. It now contributes only 20%. 

(3) Excise . — It is a duty levied on intoxicating 
liquors, Ganja, Bhang, Toddy, Kemps, drugs, etc 
The main object is the suppression of the evil habit 
of drink It is levied in the form of a duty on 
manufacture and fees on sale licenses. The major 
portion of the income is derived from the sale of 
country liquor. [There are another class of excise 
duties (central) which are- levied, solely with the 
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object of getting revenue on home products like 
sugar and matches See central budget ] 

The revenue under this head is also dwindling 
as a result of the prohibition campaign started in 
the Provinces 

(4) Stomps — Revenue derived from the regm 
tration of deeds and documents of sale, transfer, 
leases, etc (not postage stamps for they come under 
central budget) 

(5) Forests —The revenue derived from the sale 
of timber and other produce, grazing grass and 
license fees for permission to cut wood and other 
produce, comes under this heading Provincial 
governments make a large profit from this source 

(6) Irrigation — The revenue under this head 
comes in the form of water rates charged for supply 
of water from the canals Expenses is incurred in 
the extension of tube wells and other irrigation 
facilities by the government 

(7) General {civil) administration — Expenses are 
increasing under this heading Economy should be 
possible in salaries, allowances and pensions, etc , 
granted to superior staff 

(5) Police — Expenses are increasing because of 
more crimes being committed daily 

(9) Education —Expenses are no doubt increas 
ing, but they are still inadequate More should 
be spent under this head — for primary compulsory 
education as well as technical education and it is 
good that the subject has lately been receiving the 
attention of our government which has started a 
regular campaign against illiteracy 

HO) Agriculture and Industries — The provincial 
Governments are generally averse to spending more 
on industries, because revenues resulting from 
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increased income would go to Central Government. 
- But expenditure on these items is as necessary as 
on education. 

Local Finance. — 

In addition to the Central and Provincial 
Governments, local authorities are also empowered 
to raise revenue from rates or taxes to discharge 
their duties. 

The local authorities are municipalities, district 
boards, port trusts, etc. (Municipalities in Bombay 
and Calcutta and Madras are known as Municipal 
Corporations.) The local bodies are governed by 
the acts passed by Provincial Legislatures and are 
subject to the control of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. The importance of local self-government is 
very great in modern times. 

The main sources of income of a District 
Board are. — 

1. Government grant from the Provincial funds. 

2. Local rates or cesses levied upon agricultural 
land over and above land revenue. 

3. Taxes on circumstances and property. — [This 
is a sort of income tax levied by District Boards in 
various parts of the country on incomes other than 
agricultural. This is an import an c source of income, 
and brings about 6 crores of rupees annually to the 
different district boards. Incomes upto Rs. 300/- 
per annum are exempted, incomes between Rs. 300 
and Rs. 1,000 pay 4 pies in the rupee. The maxi- 
mum limit, however, of this tax upon individual 
assessees in one year is Rs. 2,000.] '• 

4. Cattle pound receipts. 

5. Tolls on ferries and bridges 

6. Receipts from education, e.g., fees in schools. 
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7 Medical receipts, e g , receipts from the sale 
of medicines, etc , by the District Board hospitals 

8 Receipts from mar Let* and shops, fairs and 
exhibitions 

9 Income from properly belonging to the District 
Board, e g , rent of building and sale price of land 
recciv ed 

10 Receipts from agriculture, seeds and imple 
ment depots, sale of trees, etc 

Main items of expenditure of a District Board 
are — 

1 General administration, and cost of collecting 
taxes 

2 Construction, maintenance and repair of 
buildings to serve ns cattle pounds 

3 Schools and education 

4 Hospital*, dispensaries and care of public 
health by appointing health officers, arranging for 
inoculation and vaccination, prevention of epidemic 
diseases and supply of pure water, medicines, 
etc etc 

5 Veterinary— pay of staff, price of medicines 
and other equipments 

6 Hold mg of fairs , agricultural shotes and tndus 
trial exhibitions 

7 Agriculture and arboriculture — experimental 
cultivation, maintenance of gardens, parks, etc 

8 Public works, like the constiuction of roads 
planting of trees, establishment of markets and 
lest houses, etc 

9 The prevention and reclamation of soil and 
the drainage and reclamation of svv ams, etc , etc 

The main sources of income of a Municipal 
Board are.— 

1 Grants and contributions from the government 

2 Octroi duties levied on articles of general 
consumption entering the town This is a very 
important source of income to the Municipal 
Boards More than half the income is from this 
source 
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3. House tax and Land tax. This is another 
important source of income to the municipalities. 

4. Taxes on animals and vehicles. 

5. Taxes on trades, callings and professions. 

6. Toll taxes on roads, ferries and, bridges. 

7. Sale of water— water tax. 

8. Sale of light — Lighting rates or Electricity rates. 

9. Rent of property, municipal markets, slaugh- 
ter houses, etc. 

10. Sale of land, vegetables, fruits, etc. 

1 1 . Ed ucation fees. 

12. Conservancy receipts. 

13. Receipts from cattle pounds. 

14. Cycle tax, wheel tax, etc. 

15. Fines and penalties for breaking municipal 
laws. 

The main items of expenditure of a Municipal 
Board are. 

1. General administration and collection charges, 
e.g., office expenses, inspection, stationery, printing, 
etc. 

2. Fire prevention. 

3. Lighting expenses. 

4. Water supply. 

5. Drainage. 

0. Conservancy, road-cleaning and watering. 

7. -Hospitals and dispensaries. 

8. Vaccination, inoculation, prevention of epide- 
mic diseases etc. 

9. Veterinary charges, and' Rewards for Destruc- 
tion of wild animals, etc. 

10. Markets . 

11. Slaughterhouses. 

12. Public instructions, i.e., schools, etu. 
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13 Pubhc works 

14 Registration of births and deaths 

15 Libraries, museums , parks, exhibitions, etc 

The incomes and expenditures in the case of 

different municipalities and distnct boards m India 
gieatlv differ according to the size and population 

The total annual income and expenditure fur all 
the 780 municipalities in the country works out at 
15 crores, and of the 207 District Boards (with 684 
sub district boards and 455 Union Pancliajats in 
Madras) at about 1CJ crores 

Thus the progress of local bodies has bj no 
means been satis factor} in the country Their 
number is aery small, their resources are very poor 
and their administration is far from 8 itisfactorj 
The result is that wo havo colossal ignorance in the 
country , and peoplo have no idea of citizenship or 
sense of ci\ ic beauty and utility 

QUESTIONS 

1 Draw up a statement showing the impo tant heads of 
revenue and expenditure of the Government of India How 
fur has l he present war affected Indian finance ? .Explain fully 

2 What are the chief sources of income and items of 
expenditure of the G ivornment of the U P Arrange them w 
the order of importance and comment on each ol them Has 
the Government got adequate funds to meet their requirement) 1 

Also point out what economies in the expenditure and 
what additional sources of revenue you would suggest for tho 
Prormcal Governments to better the eoonomio welfare of the 
people 

3 W hat are the important sources of income and items 
of expenditure of the municipal boards in the UP? Comm^ 
briefly on qnch of them 

4 Analyse the sources of income and the items of expeodi 
ture of the district boards tu the Ui ited Provinces 
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EXCHANGE 



CHAPTER 1. 

WHAT IS EXCHANGE ? 

What is Exchange. — 

We have'seen that man’s wants are not simple 
now-a-days. They are so many that he cannot himself 
produce* all goods required to satisfy them For exam- 
ple; he himself cannot make all articles of food and 
clothing, shoes,* house, and a' hundred and one other 
'articles of comfort and luxury that he requires. 

Similarly, production is not simple nowadays. 
We have combination of labour or division of labour 
and large-scale production. Man cannot himself 
consume all the goods that he products. For exam- 
ple, a man specialises himself in the production of 
shoes that he can produce best. He makes a large 
number of shoes, but does not use them all himself. 

Thus both the consumer and the producer 
depend upon the system of exchange which biings 
them in touch with each other, and makes it possible 
that what is pioduced may reach the consumer and 
what , the consumer needs may be produced; so that 
every .person r now parts with the commodity or 
service of which he has a surplus, and obtains by 
exchange that of which 'he feels a shortage. The 
word exchang e in Econ omics, ’ therefore, ref ers T o 
t he i nterchange of things jind services for one 
another- and ~tl^ Arrangement by which^tfiisjs 
broug h t kbohtT” It is the connecting link between 
pro ducti oh and 'cohsumption. 
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The branch of Economics which deals with 
problems of exchange is also called Exchange. It 
discusses the problems in relation __ to. the demand" 
for and supply of commodities, the theory of TalneT 
the extension of markets and the services performed” 
by money, ciedit and banking. All these problems 
will be taken up one by one in this branch. 
Conditions of Exchange. — 

In an act of exchange there are always two 
parties, each of whioh willingly undertakes to 
exchange a commodity which one possesses for the 
commodity the other offers. For example, if A 
offesiu an apple willingly to B in exchange for 
B’b banana and B is also willing to have A’a apple 
rather than keep his banana, an exchange will take 
place. And if exchange is to take place, there must 
be two parties to the bargain ; and both parties 
must gain in utility by exchange. 

Forms of Exchange. — 

Exchange may be 
(») by Bartei ; 

(if) by Sale and Pmch-se. 

Exchange by Barter. 

It means exchange ot commodities ( things), or 
services, for commodities ( things), or services, j.e.i 
when no money is used in exchange a nd^e^tbingjlL. 
directly exchanged" tor another, e.g., a piece ofcioiri 
or utensil for the services of a barber or a washerman. 
Exchange by sale and purchase. — 

When exchange is^ bi ought about through _the 
medium of money we call it an 'exchange byjaje 
p,nd purchase. Fust the seller sells the things pf 
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which he has a surplus, for money, and then with this 
money he buys the things he requires. In other 
words, barter is split up into' two processes — sale 
for money, and purchase with this money. 

Now, whether the exchange is by barter or by 
sale and purchase with money, the two parties 
to the exchange must gain in utility, or thero 
will be no exchange. Let us Eee how. 

Both parties gain in utility by Fxchange. — 

Suppose A has two apples, aad B has two 
bananas. When A has eaten one apple he feels that 
he had better have a banana than his second 
apple. Similarly, when B has eaten one banana, he 
feels that he had better have an apple than his 
Becond banana. So A gives away his Becond apple 
to have the second banana from B, and both have 
an apple and a banana each. Naturally both gain 
in utility — that is, the satisfaction each feels for 
his new possession is greater than what he derived 
from his old one. In the same way, if A purchases a 
commodity, say, for Rs. 5 from B, A purchases it 
because he attaches greater importance to the 
commodity than to Rs. 5/-; and B sells it because 
he attaches greater importance to Rs. 5/- than 
to the commodity; and both gain by the transaction. 
A man acquires an amount of a commodity when* 
ever he finds that its marginal utility is higher 
to him than the. marginal utility of the amount 
of the commodity by the sacrifice of which lie can 
obtain If. — Aman~ gives an amount of a commodity 
when He finds that its marginal utility is lowe? 
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to him than the nmginal utility of the amount 
of the commodity which he can procure in exchange 
for it A diffeiopce b _etRjc.en-Jl io maigmal utility 
acq uit ed and the mai ginal utility srcnficed is an 
essential condition of exchange Exchange conti 
imes, and can only continue, so long as there is 
a piospect of tl is gum It stops as soon as this 
gain to any of the two paities disappears Xhi^ 
is what is meant when we say that both patties 
gam in utility duung an exchange operation 

To take a moie elaborate example, suppose A 
and B aie the owneis of seven apples and seven 
bananas respectively, and suppose that the utili 
ties of the two commodities to them aie as 


follow p — 

Marginal 

Prospective 

Marginal 

Prospective 

utility of 

utility of 

utility of 

utility of 

apples 

bananas 

bananas 

apples 

to A 

to A 

toB 

to B 

t e , tho utility 

l e the utility 

i e , tho utility 

i 0 , the utility 

of the success i 

of the bananas 

of thesuccessi* 

of the apples 

ve apples A is 

that A expects 

ve bananas B is 

that B expects 

going to part 

to receive 

going to part 

to receive 

with to B 

from B 

with to A 

from A 

(1) 60 

70 

100 

90 

(2) SO 

GO 

90 

70 

(3) 40 

45 

70 

40 

(4) 30 

30 

50 

35 

(5) 20 

15 

40 

30 

(6) 10 

5 

30 

20 

m s 

4 

15 

10 


When A give® away one cf hie apphs, he loses 
8 units of utility (i e, the maigmal utility of 
the 7th apple) but gets 70 units of utility 
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{ i. e. the prospective utility of the 1st banana) 
by having a banana. The bargain is advanta- 
geous to A. Similarly, B gives away 15 units 
of utility on parting with one of his bananas 
and gets 90 units of utility by having an apple 
from A. And the baigain is advantageous to B 
also. A will continue exchanging till he finds on 
comparison that on giving up the 4th apple he 
loses 30 units of utility and gains also 30 units of 
utility by getting the 4th banana. He becomes 
indifferent at this stage. Later on still, he finds 
that in giving the 5 th apple he loses 40 units 
of utility while in getting the 5th banana he gains 
only 15 units. Therefore, A will be quite willing 
to exchange thiee of his apples with thiee of B’s 
bananas, and he may be willing to exchange even 
the 4th apple with the 4th banana but will not be 
willing to exchange the 5th or the 6th or the 7th 
apple for the 5th or the 6th or the 7th banana. 
Similarly, B will continue exchanging till B finds 
on' comparison that on giving up the 3rd banana he 
loses 40 units of utility and gains also 40 units of 
utility by getting the 3rd apple. He becomes 
indifferent at this point, and later on finds that in 
giving the 4th' banana he loses 50 units of utility 
and gets only 35 units Theiefore, B will be quite 
willing to exchange two of his bananas with two of 
A ! s apples, and he may be willing to exchange the 
3id banana with the 3rd apple but will not be will- 
ing to "exchange the 4th or 5 th or 6th or 7th banana 
for the 4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th apple. Thus it will 
suit A to exchange upto 4 of his apples for 4 bananas 
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while it will suit B to exchange upto 3 of hie 
bananas for 3 apples. But B will under no circum- 
stances exchange the 4th banana with the 4th apple 
because in that case he is a loser. Under the cir- 
cumstances, thtee apples will be exchanged tor 
thi ee bananas. A. in giving 3 apples will lose 8+10+20, 
i.o. , 38 units, and in getting 3 bananas will gain 
70+60+45, i, e. t 175 units; while B in giving 3 
bananas will lose 15+30+40, i.e. 85 units and in 
getting 3 apples will gain 90+70+40, i.e., 200 units 
Thus A will gain 175-38, i.e., 137 units, and B will 
gain 200-85, i.e. 115 units. 

In the same way, whenever there i s a vo luntary 
exchange between two parties, there is always 
gain to both the patties to the exchange. Hut 
under some circumstances this gain’ may disappear. 
For example, the act of exchange may not be 
voluntary, and in that case it is not neceesaiy that 
both the parties will gain — say, a policeman may 
catch hold of an ekkawala and make use of the 
ekka for the whole day and then pay him only a 
four-anna piece. Or, there may be misrepresenta- 
tion by one of the parties to the exchange— say# 
the seller of a commodity may give out that he is 
selling gold and may obarge a high price according* 
ly, but may actually pass on brass or some other 
cfieap metai',. Or again, a labourer may har& & 
accept whatever wages are paid to him according 
to custom, although he may be getting leas than 
what he is worth Thus, we come to the .c onclusio n, 
that though there is a gain in utility to both. 
parties, this is true only when there is free compeU^ 
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tion among them, and there is no force or fraud 
practise d ' 'n or the influence of custom allowed to 
come. in. 

The same is; true of two countries or two nations. 
When they carry on trade between them, both the 
countries or nations gain, provided* they are of 
equal economic strength and there is perfect compe- 
tition, that is, those goods are imported by both 
nations which are more advantageously , pro- 
duced in one than in the other and those goods 
are exported of which there is a surplus in 
. the exporting country or which can be more pre- 
ferably produced by the exporting country than by 
the importing country. Of course, if the countries 
or nations are not of equal economic strength, the 
stronger nation may exploit the weaker nation, and 
check its economic progress. This is actually hap- 
pening in India— the English people are exploiting 
the natural resources of India for their advantage. 
But this is an exceptional case, too. £ Read fo^t-notes 
on pages 16 and 17,] 

QUESTIONS 

‘I. Define exchange. What are the conditions of exchange ? 

2. Show that every exchange implies a gain in utilities to 
the exchanging parties. Are there any circumstances 

• ' under which such a gain would disappear ? 

3. Show how both parties gain in utility by exchange. Do 
both nations gain likewise by foreign trade ? 



CHAPTER a. 

MARKETS 

INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 

What is a Market. — - ' 

A znaiket is commonly thought of as a place 
wheie commodities ore bought and sold. Thusfiuit 
and vegetables are sold in the Subzi mandi , and 
cloth js sold in the Bazaza. Rut there are markets 
for things other than commodities, in the usual 
sense — foreign exchange maihets, labour maikets, 
and eo on; in fact, theie may be a market for any- 
thing which has a piice. And there may be no 
paiticular place to which dealings aie confined. 
Buyeis and sellers may bo scattered over the whole 
world, and, instead of actually meeting together in 
*vmaiket*place, they may deal with one another hy 
telephone, ttlegiam, 'cable, or letter. A market has, 
theieloie, been 'defined as “any area over which 
buyers and sellers are in such close ' touch with one 
another that the prices obtainable in one part of the 
market affect the prices paid in other parts”. 

BekhAM. 

Here aie two other definitions: — 

‘Market is not any particular market-place in 
which things are bought and sold but the whole of 
any region in which buyers and sellers are in such 
free intercourse with one another that the prices of 
the same kinds of goods tend to equality, easily and 
quickly’. Cournot. - 

‘The term refers not necessarily to a place but 
always to a commodity or commodities and het 
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buyers and sellers of the same who are in direct 
competition with one another.’ Chapman. 

Thus to constitute an economic market two 
things are essential : 

, (a) a group of buyers and sellers. 

(b) competition among them. 

The essen tiaLfeature of a market is free competi- 
tion^ the test of which is one-price , 

Perfect and Imperfect Markets. — 

A market is said_ to be perfect when all the 
sellers and buyers are promptly aware of the prices 
at which transactions take place and of all the offers 
made by other sellers and buyers, and when any 
buyer can purchase from any seller, and conversely. 
In such a market the price of a' commodity will 
tend to be the same everywhere, of course after allow- 
ing for transport charges incurred, import duties 
paid, etc., etc. If one seller is prepared to accept less 
than others, orders will stream towards . him 1 until 
heds sold out or raises his price -to that asked by 
others, and if he demands more than others, he 
.will find no purchasers, for buyers will not go to 
him in case they can get-, the same' commodity 
more cheaply from others. . v . 

market is Jmperfect when some buyers or 
sellers, or both, are not aware frpf the offers being 
made by others. Thus the market for second-hand 
books ls r impdr feet. It is- very often possible for a 
euUpmer"*to'' buy a book from one book-seller/ and 
re-sell it at a profit to another. Similarly, it is yery 
often possible that some shops may sell suit cases 



CHAPTER 2. 

MARKETS 

INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE' 

What is a Market. — 

A market is commonly thought of as a place 
•wliei e commodities are bought and Bold. Thus fruit 
and vegetables are sold in the Subzi mandi, and 
cloth js sold in the Bazaza. Rut there are markets 
for things other than commodities, in the usual 
sense — foreign exchange maikets, labour markets, 
and so on; in fact, theie may be a market for any 
thing which has a pi ice. And there may be no 
particular place to which dealings aie confined. 
Buyeis and sellers may be scattered over the whole 
world, and, instead of actually meeting together in 
a» market-place, they may deal with one another by 
telephone, telegram, 'cable, or letter. A market has, 
theieloie, been 'defined as “any area over which 
buyers and sellers are in such close touch with one 
another that the prices obtainable in one part of the 
market affect the prices paid in other parts”. 

Benham 

Here aie two other definitions: — 

‘Market is not any particular market-place in 
which things are bought and sold but the whole of 
any region in which buyers and sellers are in »uch 
free intercourse with one another that the prices of 
the same kinds of goods tend to equality, easily and 
quickly’ Courkot. 

‘The term refers not necessarily to a place but 
always to a commodity or commodities and het 
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buyers and sellers of the same who are in direct 
competition with one another.’ Chapman. 

, • Thus to constitute an economic market two 
things are essential : 

(a) a group of buyers and sellers. 

(b) competition among them. 

Xh.e__ _es8en tiaLfeature_ of a/market is free competi- 
tion, the test of which is one-price. 

Perfect and Imperfect Markets. — 

A market is said to be perfect when all the 
sellers and buyers are promptly aware of the prices 
at which transactions take place and of all. the offers 
made by other sellers and buyers, and when any 
buyer can purchase from any seller, and conversely. 
In such a market the price of a commodity will 
tend to be the same everywhere, of coui'se after allow- 
ing ‘for transport charges incurred, import duties 
paid, etc., etc. If one seller is prepared to accept less 
than others, orders will stream towards him until 
he-is sold out or raises his price to that asked by 
others, and if he demands more than others, he 
will find no purchasers, for buyers will not go to 
him in case they can get-, the same commodity 
more .cheaply from others. , 


A- market’ is /.imperfect 'when ‘some buyers or 
sellers, br both, are not aware \of the' offers being 


made r by "oihers. Thus the market for second-hand 
books is imperfect. It is- very often possible fora 
customer 'to' buy a book from one book-seller, and 
re-sell it at a profit to another. Similarly, it is yery . 
often possible that some shops may sell suit cases 
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foi a rupee or two wore than othei “hops in tie 
same town Howovei, the development of comnu 
mcations during lecent times— telegraph and tele 
phone, cable and wireless— has tended to smooth 
out the puce diffeionce 9 between different centtts 
and to make markets less impel feet 

Local market and World market — 

If the competition is limited to a small area or^ 
locality the market is called locals e g , in the case 
of over ape fiuits, etc If tho competition is woild 
wide, that is, buyeis and sellers compete for the 
commodities all ovei the woild, the market is called 
uorld market, eg m tho case of gold, 01 silver 
cotton, 01 wheat 

In a local m uket buyers and solleis aie often face 
to face, in a world maikot they may be separated 
by long distances and may deal with one another 
by coirespondence, telogiapli, telephone u ireless, ete 

Modem means of communication are so rapid 
that the market for anything today may be taken 
to be the whole world , and the main reason why 
certain things have not a woild maiket is that they 
are costly or difficult to trnnspoit 

[Just as we have woild maikets and local 
markets, we may have national maikets and 
provincial markets, etc When the whole de 
roand for a commodity’ is concentrated m one 
countiy, 01 to the people belonging to one 
nation, the commodity is paid to have a national 
market e g , the market for “Dhotis” or for 1 Gandhi 
Caps” ip India Again ? if the demand for a commodl 
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ty is confined to. a province, tlie commodity is said 
to have a provincial market, and, so on. Of course, 
such commodities may be supplied by firms in other 
parts of the world, to be sold in the province or 
the country where they are demanded. ] 

Extension of market. — 

, The modern tendency has been towards the 
extension of the boundaries of the market for any 
given commodity ; and the factors that bring about 
t he g rowth and extension of markets may be classi- 
fied as .follows:-- 

(a) External causes : . 

v ( i ) Efficient means, of . transportation . and com- 
munication.- All buyers and sellers must be in easy 
and speedy communication with one another by 
means of steamship, post, telegraph, telephone, 
railway, wireless and airship, and also' the printing 
press, so that they may be in business intercourse 
and in direct competition with one another. 

( ii ) Sound system oj currency and banking. 

(Hi) Peace, order and security. 

• - ' ' . i ' / 

"(b) Internal causes (attributes of the commodity ):-r 

(i) Wide demand. The commodity should/ . be 
such as is in universal demand, e.g., cotton, wheat, 
gold, and silver; otherwise the market will be limited 
to the -particular region in which its purchasers are 
found as it happens in . the case of Jaipur ‘safas* 
or Lucknow ‘dupalli’ caps, which are only in local 
demand. 

(ii) . Large supply. The supply also of the com- 
modity must be large, if -it. is to have a wide market, 
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Raio paintings and otliei ^curioo do not ordinarilj 
command a wide maiket. ? 

(m) Cognoscibility ( capacity foi being correctly 
described by samples, grading oto), A commodity 
which can bo conectly described is likely to have a 
widft market because it can bo bought and sold^at a 
long distance simply by a coireot description of the 
thing, and a commodity can be fully and correctly 
descubed if it is suitable foi sampling, grading, or 
for easy and exact descnption, eg, cotton and 
wheat can liuve a wide market while cattle and 
raw wool are obviously not pmchasable without 
inspection Other examples of things that are hav 
mg wide markots are Elephant Biand Kerosine oil 
D 1 long cloth, Scitf'oi's Cigarottes, etc , clc , 

(iv) Portability In order to be able f o command 
a wide market, the commodity should be such as 
cames great valuo in small bulk, e g , gold and 
Bilver, and silks and diamond, otherwise, the cost 
of transpoitation will bo prohibitive Bricks, for 
oxainplo, cannot afford the cost of carnage, but 
Jaipur marble, boing highei in price, has a good 
market all ovei Indirt at loast 

(v) Durability . Commodities which are not du 
lable generally have a narrow mai\et eg, fish, 
fruits, and veget bles, meat and eggs, cannot stand 
long stoiage in ships and lailways while being 
transported But modem devices, like cold storage, 
airtight packing and lefrigeiation (preseivmg 
with ice ) have made these things acquire a world 

Oranges fiom New Zealand^ mutton from 
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-Argentine, eggs and bacon from Canada, green 
vegetables from Holland, and butter from Denmark 
adorn the dining table of an English family; while 
Shillong pine apples, Bombay ‘Alphonso’ mangoes, 
Muzaffarnagar ‘leechies’, Bombay and' Calcutta 
bananaB, Kulu and Kashmir apples, Kabul and 
Chaman grapes, Aligarh butter, even potatoes from 
Italy, apples from Japan, and dates from Arabia are 
sold all over India. 

The foreign trade of India. — 

‘I he discussion of markets takes us to the trade 
of India. ' The trade of India can be studied under 
(l) internal trade and (2) foreign trade The former 
includes the trade between different towns and 
different provinces in the country as also the trade 
'conducted along the coast-line and meant to carry 
articles from one port of the country to another 
part. -The latter refers to the trade between India 
and the different countries or different nations, and 
includes the imports and exports of the country, i.e., 
the goods India gets from other countries and the 
goods India sends to other countries. 

The internal trade of India has increased to a 
large extent lately, particularly during this period 
of the world war ; but the volume of the internal 
trade is yet small as compared with the size and 
population of the country, and a further develop- 
ment is necessary. The position of coastal trade 
also is not satisfactory, and a comprehensive progra- 
mme of poi’t development, the building of an Indian 
mercantile marine, and a proper co-ordination bet- 
ween coastal and railway traffic is necessary. 
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As legal da the foreign tiad6j the chief features 
of the foreign trade* (i e , the import and export 
trade) of India are as follows:— 

Foreign Trade or International Trade* * 

By foreign trade or international trado of a country we 
mean the trade between different countries or between different 
nations For example, India sends goods to other countries 
( exports ) and gets goods from other countries ( imports ), and 
the exports from India and the imports to India constitute the 
foreign trade of India. When a country exports more than ehe 
imports, she is said to have a favoura ble ba lance of tr ade when 
she imports more than she exports, she is, said to have anjUH;, 
favourable balance of trade, though there are other factors, too, 
that are to be taken into consideration. 

Advantages of foreign trade 

(0 Foreign trade enables the principle of division of labour, 
to be applied to the international trade , that is to say, netiors, 
liha individuals, begin to specialise in the production of a parti* 
cular commodity , and each country is induced to produce that 
commodity in which it has the greatest advantage, i e , in which 
the comparative cost is least 

The theory of Comparative Coat 

This theory tells ns that every country tends to produce, not 
necessarily, those goods which it can produce more cheaply than 
another country, hut goods which it can produce comparatnely 
more cheaply m its own country. Suppose there are two const 
ries A and B, each producing two commodities z and y. In A 
one nmt of the factors of production can produce either 10* 
or 15? In B one unit of the factore of production can produce 
either 10* oy 20y Now if A produces both * snd y, and B also 
produces both * and y, then 2 units of the factors of production 
will enable a production of lOx+1% in A and 10*4-20? in B , 
that is, 2014*35? in all But If A 'produces only one commodity 
* ( for between * and V she can produce * better 1 ) and if B alec 
produces only one commodity y ( for between * and y she can 
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( i )The first important feature is that her princi- 
pal exports consist ofraiv materials and food products , 
whilst her imports consist almost loholly ofmanu - 

prodace y better ), then 2 amts of the factors of production will 
enable a production of 2X10z in A and 2x20yinB, i.e., 
20#+4(h/ in all. And thus in the latter case there will be a 
gain of 5 y, which will be divided between the two countries. 

We see then that according to this theory each country 
produces that which it can produce at a comparatively less cost; 
and that is why we find that though England can produce butter 
and cheese both as cheaply as Denmark, she does not produce 
these commodities but gets them from Denmark in return for her 
manufactures because England can produce manufactures comp, 
aratively better than butter and cheese, while Denmark can 
produce butter and cheese comparatively better than manufact- 
ures; and both the countries gain in advantage. [ This theory 
is only an extension of the principle that we observe in onr 
every-day life. The Principal of a college can type his 
letters better than the office clerk, but does not type 
hiB letters himself and devotes himself wholly to the 
work of the Principal. I oan read and write at the same time 
that I can cook my food better than my cook, but I devote myself 
to reading and writing only, etc., etc.] 

(ii) Foreign trade makes available for home cunsumption 
supplies from all parts of the world. No country can produce 
everything that it requires. India is deficient in silver, tin, 
petroleum, etc. England cannot produce jute or tea. These 
countries can get these things by engaging in trade with other 

countries. 

(iii) The very fact of goods being imported shows that the 
price Jb cheaper than that of a similar home product, e.g., when 
India purchased dyes from Germany, she was getting the thing 

f 

at the lowest price possible. 

(iv) Eoriegn trade makes it possible to transport raw mate* 
rials produced in a backward country to some other country 
which can put them to the best use, etc,, etc, 
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factored products • She expoi ts oilseeds to European 
countries only to get them back in the form of 
purified oils, she Bends metallic ores and gets pare 
.metals and machineiy, she exports cotton and gets 
cloth, etc., etc. 

(ti) Another important feature is that her 
exports are generally in excess of imports so that the 
balance of trade is always favourable to India (in 
1941*42, the exports exceeded imports by about 61 
crores) ; but she does not get gold or silver in return 
for the entire amount of excess . A Iaige portion of 
this is spent away by tho Government of India in 
meeting tho Home charges in England, and in 
paying interest, shipping and insuiance charges, 
etc, etc. f About 98 per cent of seaborne trade is 
carried on in foreign ships and freight has to be 
paid. Similaily insuiance premiums have to be 
paid to foreign insuiance companies. Again, a large 
amount of foieign capital has been invested in India 
and mterost'has to be paid. Expenses of tho India 
Office, and the salary of the High Commissioner in 
England, pensions, etc., have also to be paid [These 
are all known as Home charges.] 

Disadvantages of Foreign Trade. 

U) The natural resources of a country may be exploited to 
the greater advantage of other nations. For example, the coal 
mines of a country might bo emptied, or the iron deposits might 
bo exhausted, or the law of diminishing returns may begin to 
work in agriculture. ' 

(n) Foreign competition maybe harmful for some industries 
Cottage industries of India have suffered pn account ofcomps* 
tftipn from outside. 
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(Hi) The third 'important feature is that the hulk 
of our foreign trade is carried on with the United 
Kingdom. Forty per cent of our imports are from 
the United Kingdom and thirty-two per cent of 
our exports are to the United KiBgdom. Formerly 
about 64% of imports used to come from the United 
Kingdom but lately Japan and United States 
became formidable competitors of United Kingdom 
in the Indian market. Germany also regained 
the markets that she had lost during the' first 
European war. In the present war, howevor the 
imports to and from Japan, Germany, Italy, and 
other enemy countries have completely ceased and 
most of our foreign trade now is with Great Britain 
and the U. S. A. 

Note : To improve her position in India’s foreign trade. 
Great Britain has from time to time tried to encourage irade 
between her and the colonies and the dependencies through the 
soheme of Imperial Preference*; the Ottawa pact*, etc., which 
are discussed in the footnotes below. 

Imperial Preference* • 

About the close of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th 
century when the era of Britan’s industrial supremacy in the 
world began to close, and, on account of competition from 
Germany, America and Japan, Britain's share in the trade of 
of the world began consistently to decline, serveral conferences 
of the various units of the British Empire were held and serious 
attempts were made to meet the situation. The result was the 
adoption of the policy of Imperial Preference — a scheme designed 
to encourage trade between the mother country ( i.e.. Great 
Britain) and the colonies and the dependencies. According to 
this, colonies of the British Empire could impose protective 
duties on all goods imported into the country, but after having 
protected their own industries a gainst foreign competition, some 
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(tv) The fourth important feature is that India 
has followed mainly the fiee trade* policy, and manu 
faotured goods of foreign countnes can easily enter 
into the country without paying much of duty, 
What is needed is a policy of piotection* 

preference was to be given on goods manufactured by members 
of the British Empire, e g , if India imposed a duly of 40% On 
foreign cloth for the protection of her indnstry, she would only 
impose a duty of 20% or 30% on goods imported from Empire 
countries, while they also, in their turn, would give each 
preference to the imports of goods from India into the r 
countries 

India was asked several times to adopt this policy, but the 
people did not approve the idea They thought that India could 
not get much from the scheme — she could not expect substantial 
preference from Great Britain, and preference of any value 
.from the British colonies, while she could not give sublet al 
preference to British manufacturers without cans og serious 
loss to Indian industries However, in 1931, an official dslaga 
tion was sent to Ottawa where an Imperial Conference was to 
be held and this question was also going to be discussed In 
this conference the Indian delegation accepted the policy oflmps 
rial Preference This policy worked for 5 years, and did. some 
thing to improve the position of Great Britain in India s foreign 
trade, but did not benefit India in any way It was more 
advantageous to Great Britain than to India, and tho Legislative 
Assembly (Central) vehemently opposed it, with the result that 
the Ottawa agreement could not work for long 
Tree trade *— 

When a country does not impose any restriction on the entry 
of foreign goods, it is said to have free trade Generally no 
duties are levied on the imported goods, or, it any duty u 
levied, the amount of the duty is usually fixed at a low rate, 
merely for the purpose of raising revenue for the state 
Protection * 

When the Government wants that the home industries should 




(v) The foreign trade of India - has declined dn 


be, encouraged, -and foreign goods should not be allowed .to 
. compete; wifch-them, it: imposes a duty ; (or a tan) -on the imports 
of, foreign goods into, the country, so.- that on account of -this 
duty the prices of- foreign goods. may- become higher and it may? 
therefore, become difficult for them to find, a market in prefer- 
ence; to the home-made goods.- ..The levying of , this tax, or the 
taking. of other such .steps towards protecting the home industry 
from the competition of other countries, is known as protection 

Many people are of opinion that there should-be no restric- 
tions in trade between different countries or different nations. 
That is to say, goods made in India should be allowed to sell in 

other countries without their having to pay in those countries 

:;v; ■' v • i 

any .other charge except that of cost of transportation, and simi- 
larly goods made in foreign countries should be allowd to reach 
Indian consumers without any other charge. The advocates of 
this doctrine allege that the producer and the consumer both 
gain-when there are no restrictions. . 

The producer gains because he gets, a free opportunity of 
producing those things that he can comparatively produce better 
than others and .when every country is producing whatever she 
can produce best, production on the whole benefits (read the 
doctrine of. Comparative Costs). The consumer gains because 
he can get, things cheap. , Protection imposes a heavy burden 
on the consumer, because when high import duties are 
levied on foreign goods,, the prices rise and consumers suffer ; 
while this is not so in the case of free trade. Besides, if one 
country' discourages the imports from another country by 
imposing duties, there is no reason why the other country 
should not retaliate by imposing an equally high duty on the 
goods of the former country imported into it. Protection 
is a game in which more than one can play. 

But in the practical'world we find- that every country wants 
fro’ safeguard its own interest first : and almost all the countries 
of the world have been trying in one form or the other to 

protect their own industry from the competition of other conn* 
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recent ylaVs % but still it ia considerably greater 


tries. England only used to be a great advocate of tree trade 
former!}. Since the days of the Industrial Revelation England 
found herself at a great advantage as compared to the rest ’of 
of the world in the matter of production. She could produce 
cheaper than other countries could, there was no danger to her 
of imports from other countries, and the policy of free trade 
very well fitted in with the conditions prevailing in the country. 
But since the time of the Great war even England has adopted 
the policy of protection. 

In the case of India, there was free trade upto 1931, bat in 
in 1921-22, the policy oj protection wag decided upon in certain 
cases by the Indian Fiscal Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment. In pureuance of the recommendations of the Committee 
the Indian Tariff Board waa appointed to examine the claims of 
industries which desired protection, and this Board has been 
from time to time, making proposals to the Government of 
India regarding duties to bo imposed on such goods ae steel, 
cotton, sugar, matches, leather. Because the policy of protec- 
tion has not been adopted wholesale, but only in the case of 
certain industries, it has been known as the policy of ditcrim- 
inciting protection That is, before imposing import duties on 
any'article for purposes of protection, it is very well examined 
whether it will do good to the particular 'industry. The Tariff 
Board examines such questions, then submits its report and 
makes certain recommendations to the Government. 

The Tariff Board before granting protection to any industry 
considers the following questions — f 

(a) Only those commodities are to be protected which are 
widely con Burned, and are very important from the national 
point of view, e g , iron industry, cotton industry. , 

h (b) The industry to be protected should be such that after 
receiving protection, it begins to be produced in large quantities 
and the price of the commodities becomes cheaper than before. 
That is to say^ the commodity should be a manufacturing article 
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than it was a hundred years ago. The total value 
in 1864 was 85 crores of rupees. Before the great 
war, i.e,, about 1914-15, it was about 425 crores, and 
in 1928-29 it rose to 600 crores, but now (1941-42) it 
has gradually come down to about 410 crores. 

The causes of growth in foreign tarde in the 
beginning of the 20th century were the es- 
tablishment of peace and order, improved means 

and not an agricultural product which may have to Buffer from 
the operation of the law of diminishing returns. 

(c) The industry should be such that it has not to depend 
upon other countries for raw materials, labour and capital 
necessary for the production of that particular industry. That 
is to eay, the protected industry should be purely Indian con. 
corns, started with Indian capital, run and managed by Indian 
labour, using Indian raw materials, and should have a big home 
market so that it may not have to look to other countries for 
its sale. 

(d) Above all, the industry should be of such a nature that 
after sometime, it may stand on ite own legs, and' the amount 
of protection given to it in the beginning may be withdrawn after 
sometime, and yet it may be able to face world competition. 
This is known as the infant industry argument. JuBt as an 
infant can have no chance of success in its fight against a fully- 
grown up man, similarly, an industry in the infant stage cannot 
manufacture things aB cheap as the old established producers of 
other nations, and, therefore, so long as the industry is an infant 
industry, it should be helped to dsvelop by means of protection. 
To put it in another way, just as the children need the fostering 
care of their parents during the period of their infancy, so the 
feeble and newly started industries need be carefully protected 
during their years of weakness. But as soon as the industry 
haB gained ground, and finds it possible -to stand on its own legs, 
the help should be withdrawn, and the industry should be letf 
$Q compete with other countries Our policy should be "nprse 
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of comniunication, rapid giowth of meicantile 
marine, opening of Suez Canal and the conatiuc- 
tion of a net-work of roads and railways in India 
The causes of decline in later yeats weie the 
geneial depteesion in tiade all over the world, and 
the fact that theie was some development m 
home industries as a result of the gieat wa- These 
began to utilise the 1 aw f mate rials in the country 

the baby, protect the child, and free the adult The unfortunate 
thing, however, is that this is only a pious hope which is never 
realised Once the industry becomes used to the help in tbe 
form of protection, it cannot afford to lose it, and the inflnen 
fcial people in the industry male it almost impossible for the 
Government to withdraw the help once begun This has been 
tbe case in America and Germany, etc , and even in Ind a we 
find that though cotton mdustri ir a fairly old industry, the 
mill owners are still clamouring for protection 

The Tariff Boards have so for recommended protection for 
Iron and Steel industry, the Cement industry, the Ink industry 
the Paper industry, the Match industry, and finally the Cotton 
and Sugar industries They rejected the claims of magnesium 
petroleum) coal and the Textile industry to protection diet 
Indians feel that a more satisfactory and scientific system of 
protection ib necessary for our industries 

Arguments generally urged m favour of Protection are 

(1) The home markets should be secured to the producers 
within the country as long ab hundreds of bur countrymen 
are unemployed, foreign products Should not be allowed to enter 
the country. * When yon buy manufactured goods from abroad 
we get the goods and the foreigners get the money When you 
buy the manufactured goods at home we get both the goods and 
the money , says an American writer 

(2) India started m the race for industrialisation long 
after other nations had ^done, and cannot compete- 
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itself and thus shut out toreign products propoi* 
tionately. The immediate effect of this naturally 
was, to curtail the volume of foreign trade slightly. 
For example, less cloth began to be impoited than 
used to be imported before, because Indian cotton 
mills also began to supply cloth to the Indian rnaiket; 
and less iron began to be imported, too, because the 
Tata Steel and Iron works very successfully carried 
on the smelting of iron ore in the country itself and 
began supplying steel and iron goods to the country. 
Similarly, with the development of sugar industry, 
the imports of sugar considerably declined; and 
with the development of paper industry, imports of 
paper declined. 

other countries seceessfully — it 'is practically a competition 
between a giant and an infant, aDd 'therefore needs protection 
for some time. [ Read the infant industry argument above. ] 

(3) India is an “over-agricultural” and an “under-industrial” 
country. It is not desirable that we should depend only on 
agriculture. A larger number of industries must be encouraged 
in the country. This is possible only by affording protection 
to new industries. 

{4) India is one of the few countries in the world winch can 
become self-sufficing, the other countries being United States of 
America, Russia and China. Whyshouldit not ha,ve national 
strength and independence, when nature has provided oppor- 
tunities to her ? “Defence is better than opulence”, and wa 
must have self-sufficiency, even at the sacrifice of economic 
interests, if necessary. 

And even though on economic grounds the polioy of free 
trade may be the best between nations ; wffiich are in a state of 
comparative economic inequality, protection is necessarj in 
the case of countries which are backward. 
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The pi esent World War has also brought about 
great changes in the foreign tiade. Because trade 
with enemy countries, e.g., with Germany, Italy 
and Japan, has altogether ceased, and because theie 
has been an acute shoi tage in shipping, etc,, the foieign 
trade has considei ably declined. Another noteworthy 
featuie has been that the share of the British Empiie 
ant its Dominions and Colonies in out foieign trade 
has inci eased, and so have the shaies of U. S A. 
and China inci eased. Onemore change has been that 
the propoition of manufactuied articles in imports 
has declined while the propoition of manufactured 
ai tides in exports has increased, which means 
that theie has been some industrial piogiess of 
India during this period of war. 

Chief Exports of India — 

The chief Exports aie as follows: — 

Articles Countries to which exjjorted 

(1) Jute, raw and Raw : — Germany 0 , Gieat 

manufactured. Bntain, U.S A , and others 

Manufactured (gunny bags) - * 
Australia, Gieat Britain, 
South Africa, and otheia 

(2) CottoD, raw and Raw . — Japan 0 , China, 

manufactured Germany 0 , Gieat Britain 

Yarn and cloth : — China, 
Africa, Peisia, Iifth and 
others. 

(3) Rice Ceylon, Geimany 0 , China, 

and otheis. 

(4) \Yheat Gieat Britain, France, 

Belgium, Iracj. 
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( 5 ) Tea Great Britain, Canada, 

America and Iran. 

(6) Oilseeds France, Germany' 3 ', Great 

Britain, Australia 

(7) Hides and Skins Germany' 5 , U. S. A., Great 

Britain, Italy*. 

(8) Gold Great Britain. 

(9) Manganese ore Great Britain, Europe, U.S. A. 

(10) Bae U.S. A., England, Germany 15 

Chief Imports of India. — 

The chief Imports are as follows: — 

Articles Countries from which Imported 

1/ Cotton Manufactures Great Britain, Japan,' 3 ’ U.S. A. 

(2) Metals, iron and Great Britain, Germany' 5 ’, 

steel Belgium, and America. 

(3) Machinery, inclu* Great Britain, Germany 15 , 

. ding' railway plant and U. S. A. 

(4) Mineral oils U. S, A. and Russia. 

( Petroleum and 

Kerosine ). 

(5) Motor Vehicles U. S. A., Great Britain, 

Canada. 

(6) Silk China, Japan' 5 , England, 

Italy* 5 . 

(7) Artificial Silk Italy, Grpt Bir tain, J apan” 5 . 

(8) Woollen Goods Great Birtain, Germany*, 

' Italy 5 , Japan 5 . 

(9) Drugs and medi- England, Germany*, U.S.A. 

- cines 

10) Paper and Paste Canada, America, Norway, 
board. Sweden, Japan 5 , 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS IN LAKHS OF RUPEES 
1942-43 
(War-Time) 
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QUESTIONS 


1, Define a market and distinguish ‘ between a local market and 
a world market. '.Give illustrations. . . . 

> '» •* •' , , j. 1 _ \ i 

2. Carefully assign, after giving reasons, the extent of market 
( local, provincial, national, or world) to the 'following 
'commodities produced in India s — 

mangoes, articles of furniture, sarees, bricks, and tea. 

, , i .i f , , . 

8. ‘k single competitive price is both the characteristic and the 
'test of an economic 'market’. Explain this statement, and 
’■discuss the causes responsible for the extension of markets. 

L What are the causes that influence the extent of the market 
for a commodity ? Discuss the qualities that a commodity 
shouid possess in order to have a wide market. 

5. What are the special features of the foreign trade of India ? 
Why have imports declined during the present war ? 

6. Give an approximate idea of India’s chief imports and 
exports. What important changes have you marked in 
them during recent years ? 



CHAPTER 3. 

DEMAND AND SUPPLY 

Demand.— 

By demand economists mean not the mere desire 
to possess a thing, but a n effective, desire, that is, 
desiie to possess a thing coupled with the means of 
purchasing it and the willingness to use those 
means for the purpose Demand thus implies 
three things : 

(1) Desire to have the thing, 

(2) Means to pui chase it, 

(3) Willingness to ubb those means for purcha- 
sing it. 

Thus the demand of a street boy who has no 
money in his pocket foi a thing in ft shop is not 
demand, because he has not the means to purchase 
ib. Nor is the demand of a rich man who has bo 
will to spend money a demand, because though he 
has the desiie and the means to purchase the 
thing, he has not the will to use those means for 
purchasing it. 

Demand depends upon price — 

How much of a thing is required depends on the 
price that has to bo paid for it If the price is high) 
the demand is small. If the price is low the demand 
islaige. Demand, therefore depends upon P r,ce 
When we say that demandjfor mangoes baa increa- 
sed, we mean that more mangoes aie demanded at. 
the present pi ice in the market We do not me* 15 
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that even at Rs. 5/- or Rs. 10 a mango, the de- 
mand will be large. Thus demand differs from 
desire frbieh has no reference to price. Demand 
always means demand at a price; and the demand 
at one price is different from the demand at 
another price. 

Law of Demand. — 

i 

From a study of this relationship between 
Demand and Price, economists have laid down the 
following Law of Demand. 

“At any given time and under given conditions, the 
amount demanded increases with a fall in price and 
diminishes with . a rise in price.” Marshall 

Demand and price are, indeed, like the two ends 
of a see-saw, when one end goes down the other one 
goes up; and vice versa . 

Note : — Evidently this law is derived from the Law of Dimi- 
nishing Utility. As the utility of a commodity diminishes as 
the consumption goeB on, we are induced to buy a certain 
thing in a larger quantity ODly when its price is reduced. 

Demand Schedule. — 

J I t is a stateme nt or table or list showing bow 
much of a commodity will be purchased by a person, 
by a class o f pe rsons, or^by, all the people in a 
market, at different prices. . For example, if 


at a price of Es. 7,000/- per 

car 600 cars would be demanded 

55 ij 5> 

„ 6,000/- „ 

800 

55 . 

55 51 '5 

,, 5,000/* ,, 

J,000 „ 

5> 

>> J5 !> 

„ 4,000/- „ 

„ 1,500 ,, 

55 

>: 55 >' 

„ 3,000/- „ 

»i 2,000 ,, 

55 

then ,/hhis 

list or schedule of different 

demands 
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«t different puces will be known as the Demand 

Schedule 

Explanatory notea : 

(l) The demand schedule may he of on or of a 

market, but generally it is of a market. We get the market 
demand by adding together the demands of all the individual 
buyers in the market at each different price. Let ns take the 


case of oranges t 
Price per dozen 

A'g demand 

B’s demand 

i-t* ‘ > U 

G’s demand 

16 as. 

m dozens 

2 

in dozens 

1 

in dozens 

0 

12 „ 

3 

2 

0 

10 .. 


4 

1 

s , 

"'6', ‘ 

' 3 

6 „ 

12 

r 9 

‘ 5 

4 J» 

16 ' ’ » 

’ - 13 

8 " 


These are three individual schedules of A, B and C, A being 
a rich man, B a middle-olass man, and 0 a poor man. 

Now suppose in a market there are a hundred such rich 
men as A, two hundred and fifty such middle-class men as B, 
and four hundred such poor men as C, then the demand schedule 
of the wholo market will be formed as follows: — 


Price 

per 

dozen 

A’a 

demand 

in 

dozens 

Demand 

of 

100 

such 

men 

R’s 

demand 

in 

dozens 

Demand 

of 

250 

such 

men 

C’s 

demand 

in 

dozens 

1 

Demand Demand 
j ‘of '| of the* 
4C0 entire 
such market 
men 

16 aB. 

2 

200 

1 

250 


0 

oranges 

450 

1st „ 

3 

300 

2 . 

500 

0 

0 

800 

10 ,. 

5 

500 

4 


1 

400 

1,900 

8 „ 

8 

800 

G 

1,500 

3 

1,200 

3,500 

6 „ 

12 

1,200 

9 

2,250 

5 

EX w 

5,450 

4 

16 


23 

3,250 

8 

3,250 

7,950 


(2) The demand schedule holds good for a certain period 
of time — rather, an inBtant of time, for conditions of demand 
are always changing. It relates also to a particular place, for 
market conditions also vary. ThuB in the above schedule. 
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must take cara to mention the time and the market — say, we 
might 'say that the schedule is for 8th July 1937, and for the 
Bombay market. 

(3) The Demand schedule does not show what the price 
actually is, what quantity actually is bought. It is only- a 
hypothetical schedule , based on the presumption of those who 
are familiar with the market conditions and who are thus able 
to state with some degree of accuracy about what quantity 
would be wanted in case any one of these prices should prevail. 

(I) It is very difficult to frame accurate schedules, hut these 
schedules help the manufacturers very much in fixing the prices 
of commodities. They are of great use in Economics because 
they enable us to know the changes in the demand for a commo- 
dity with every change in the price of the commodity, and 
show to us the degree of elasticity of demand for a particular 
commodity to a particular person or group of persons. They 
help us in understanding the law of demand, in measuring the 
consumer's surplus, etc., etc. 

Demand Curve. — 

. A graphic representation of the demand schedule is 
known as a Demand Curve,e.g., the following diagrams 
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show tho demand cmves for the two market de- 
mand schedules, one of motor cars and the other 
of oranges, lofened to in tho pieceding paragraph 

Elasticity of Demand — 

The law of demand tells us that demand expands 
with a fall in price, and contracts with_a rise in 
pi ice. ThiB tendency of demand to expander 
contiacb with ohanges in puce is called ‘‘Elasticity 
of Demand”. In othei words, elasticity of demand 
means the degree of change m the quantity deman- 
ded in response to a change in price. 

If wtth a slight rise or fall in price the demand 
for a commodity decreases or increases very much, 
the demand for the commodity is said to he elastic 
e.g., m the case of luxuries and comforts, rich 
di esses, books on fiction, etc., etc. Whenever 
there is a rise in puce the demand for these things 
falls very much, and whenever there is a fall in 
pnco tho demand for them rises very much. 
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- I L } vith asli 9 llt rise or fall in price the demand 
for a commodity diminishes or increases very little, 
■ tjied emand is s aid to he less elastic or inelastic , eg., 
i p the case of necessaries like salt and matches. 
Whenever there is a rise or fall in the price of 
these things the demand falls or increases, no 
doubt, but the rise or fall is not very great. 



It is not easy to decide, in all cases, whether 
the demand for an article is elastic or not. The 
elasticity of demand is different for different kinds of 
! commodities and even f or the same commodity it is di- 
fferent for different classes of a community , e.g„ the 
demand for houses is less elastic than the demand 
for motor cars, and the demand for motor oars is 
inelastic for the poor though elastic for the rich. 
'Again, the same article may he elastic in demand 
for a certain range of prices and inelastic for other 
ranges of prices, e.g., the demand for sugar may 
be elastic between 6 ans. a seer and *4 ans. a seer, 
but it will be almost inelastic between 2 ans. 
apd 1 an. a seer. Howeyer ? some general rules 
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have been framed about the ^caus es o n which varia 
tions in elasticity depend. 

They aie — 

(I) Generally speaking, demand for comforts 
and luxuries is elastic , while the demand for nece 
s*anes is more or less inelastic Some wuteis go 
into furthei detail and say that demand foi comfoita 
is highly elastic (when the price of comforts falls 
a little, we immediately decide to buy a larger 
amount ) , demand foi cheap luxuries is moderately 
elastic ( e.g., m the case of gold watches, Paiker 
pens, etc ) , demand for absolute necessanes ( eg, 
wheat, coal, eto ) and costly luxuues (eg, raie 
wines, diamond rings, -Rolls loyce cais, etc), is 
inelastic 



THn fOUR CURVES INDICATE DIFFERENT DEGREES OF ELASTICITT 
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(£) Elasticity differs not only according to the 
nature of . goods, but also with different prices. 
Elasticity of demand is small at very high, and 
very low prices ; it is great at medium, prices. If 
the price of a commodity is very high, an ordinary 
rise or fall in price will not affect the demand for 
it because thpn it is bought by the rich alone 
who will buy it at any price. If the price is veiy 
low everyone who wishes to buy can buy, and an 
additional fall in price does not make any differehce 
in the amount demanded. But at medium price, 
it is consumed by the middle* class people, so that 
if the prices rises a little, the latter will give up 
its consumption and the demand will shrink, while 
if the price falls a little, lower middle-class people, 
and even the poor, will begin to consume it and 
the demand will rise. 

However, if we consider the demand of a class 
of people only we find that “the elasticity of demand 
is great for high prices and great , or at least co'nsi * 
der able, for medium prices but it declines as the 
price falls, and gradually fades away if the fall 
goes so far that satiety level is reached.'’ Marshall. 
This means that when prices are high, a fall in 
price produces a considerable increase in demand, 
e.g., mangoes in the beginning of t^e season; and 
when prices are medium, neither very high nor 
very low, the elasticity of demand is only a little 
less than- in the first case; while if the prices have 
fallen very low so that everybody can buy the 
commodity, the demand shows no elasticity, '■e.g., 
when mangoes sell at — / i / — per 100, the demand 
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shows no elasticity — whether the price is 5 pice 
or 3 pice per 100 tlioie is haxdly any fall or rise in 
demand, and the buyei will buy as many as ho 
leqmres, without thinking of the puce 

Note : The level at which 'very high’ and ‘high’ prices begin 
is, of course, different for different classes, and the same is the 
case with the ‘low and ‘very low price levels 

(3) Demand for commodities it hick constitute a 
habit is less elastic, and $t) ongei the habit , the smaller 
the elasticity, eg, a man who has become u«ed to 
writing on fine papei will contmuo,to demand it 
a respective of a use in. its pneo. Similai is the 
case witft the demand for opium 6y afj opiam*eadei. 

(4) Demand for commodities that hate a great 
variety of uses is clastic, because with a rise m 
puces some of the uses aie given up, while with a 
fall in puces there is a laige expansion m the 
amount demanded foi some paiticularusc,eg., water, 
which may bo used foi dunking, cooking, bathing 
medicine, industi}, washing, irrigation, etc, or 
coal, which may bo used in blast furnaces, lailw ays, 
ships, gas woiks, electucity works, faotoncs, homes, 
and bo on MVlien watei becomes dear, it may be 
used simply for drinking and cooking, and other 
uses may be given up Similaily when coal be- 
comes deal, it may be used only foi some purposes, 
and other uses may be given up 

(5) Demand for commodities which have got 
adequate substitutes is elastic because with a use in 
price some of the substitutes would be brought into 
use, e g., when electricity becomes deal, people go m 
forpetiolenm aud kerosene oil , T\hen ejectuo f*W 
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are costly, ordinary fans aie used ; and when the 
bus faie is lowered, tram fare remaining the same 
as before, more people, who used to go by trams, 
go by buses because of the cheaper 'rate. Similar 
is the case with tea and coffee, sugar and gur, ghee 
and oil, wheat and hejhar, etc., etc. Elasticity of 
demand depends very much on the possibilities of 
substitution. 

(6) The demand for thinqs like rare ivines and 
luxuries is elastic hut the changes in the price of 
these thinqs do not affect the poor. 

(7) Demand of persons of large incomes is less 
elastic than thoA of persons in poor circumstances , 
and elasticity of demand is increased hy an equal 
distribution of wealth, while an unequal distribu- 
tion leads to inelasticity in demand. 

Importance of Elasticity. — 

The study of elasticity is very important from 
several points of view. In tbe first place it enables 
manufacturers and monopolists to decide whether 
to sell at high prices or at low prices, e.g., if at 
high prices, demand should greatly shrink, they 
should not raise the prices and enlarge the use of 
substitutes ; while if the demand for a commodity 
is inelastic they would find it in their interest to 
raise the prices. In the second place, it is impor- 
tant for the finance minister in imposing fresh 
Iaxes- ::: ^the'effec"t of the tax is to increase the price 
of the article, and if there is considerable addition 
to price demand may greatly contract and hence 
the revenue even after increased tax may be less 



than what it was befoie the tax. This is why the 
Government of India is so esger always to laise the 
rate of tax on salt and not on comforts of life, like 
postage stamps laihvay lates, etc. "When the rate 
of post caids was raised from two to three pice a 
few yeais ago, the income of the Government did 
not lise veiy much as many people gave up using 
postcards. 

9. Supply.— 

Justasdemand is always at a piice, supply ia also 
at a puce ; and just as there is a difference between 
desire and demand, so theie is a difference between 
stock and supply. The stock is the entire quantity 
of goods that could bo sold, the supply is the quan- 
tity that would be sold at a given price. Just as 
desiie when it becomes effective becomes demand, 
so stock when it is actually offered in the market for 
sale at a price becomes supply. There is no such 
thing as supply apart from price , A shopkeeper 
may have a stock of 1,-OCO hats in his shop but if 
be is willing to sell only 100 at the pieeent price 
Measurement of Elasticity : 

Theie are usually two way6 in which elasticity is measured. 
The method adopted by TaUBsig, Marshall and Chapman ia to 
calculate the amount spent by the community over a commodity 
the elasticity of demand for which iB to he measured. A given 
price ib at first taken and the quantity bought at that price is 
stated Next^ changes in price are recorded along with the 
corresponding demand. Quantities bought at different prices 
are then multiplied by their respective price, and the pro- 
ducts are compared. ' When the product is the same as before, 
i.e., the community spends the Bame sum even ata slightly higher 
price the demand is said to be unity. - When the product u 
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of Rs. 2 /- each the supply at Re. 2/- will be said to 
be 100.. 

Law of Supply.— 

■t “As the price rises, other things remaining the 
same, 1 the quantity offered for sale (supply) will 
tend -to increase, and as the price falls, the quantity 
offered for sale (supply) will tend to decrease.” 

Simply stated, the law says that supply increa- 
ses as price rises, and diminishes as price falls. 
Supply and price move to-gether. 

Supply Schedule, — 

. . A supply schedule, like the demand schedule, 

' * * 

greater ( i.e., when the community spends more on the whole 
than before), elasticity is said to be greater than unity. And when 
the product is less than before ( i.e., when the community spends 
less than before ), elasticity is said to be less than unity. 


Consider the following example : — 

' Commodity 
A 


Prioe 

things sold 

Amount spent 

Elasticity 

Es. 3 
„ 2 

.200 

300 

Es. 600/-) 

„ 600/-) 

unity 


B 



„ 3 

200 

600/- 1 

greater than 

o 2 

500 

1,000/-/ 

unity 


C 


(very elastic) 

3 

200 

600/- 1 

less than 

ji 2 

250 

500/- / 

unity 




( less elastic ) 


Another method followed by Fltjs and others is that of 
finding out the percentage of change on the side of price and on 
the side of demand and then comparing them : 

, . Percentage change in q ua ntit y bought 

Elasticity of demand -p ercen -^g^hTngel^ price 
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as a list of the diffeient amounts of a commodity 

that will be supplied at different prices, e.g,, 

at a price of Rs. 7,000/- per car producers will sell 1,800 oars 

1,400 „ 
1,000 
*700 , 
500 

Lite demand schedule, supply schedules also 
always relate to a paiticular time and place. They 
are also hypothetical and imaginary, foi no one 
can be absolutely certain of the commodities that 
would be offeied at diffeient prices However, 
for the puipose of understanding or discovering the 
economic law of pi ices, supply schedules are also 
a useful aid 


6 , 000 /- 
5,0 or/* 
4,000/- 
3,000/- 


Supply Curves — 

It is a graphic lepiesentation of the supply 
schedule See the diagram below : 
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Elasticity of Supply. — 

‘‘The term elasticity and inelasticity applied to 
demand are applicable also to supply. The supply 
of an arti cle._may be tex-med elastic when it leads 
to change readily with movements in the price of 
those ar tides, and may be tei’med inelastic when 
changes in price have little effect on the amount 
offered.” E. Thomas. 

Manufactured articles mav thus be said to have 

V sr , , 

greater elasticity because with rising prices supply 
may be made to increase. But in a very short 
period, when supply has no time to adjust itself to 
the demand, the elasticity is limited. In the case 
of agricultural pi-oduce, when supply cannot be 
Increased before the next harvest, the elasticity of 
supply is restricted. 

QUESTIONS 

1. DeSne ‘Demand and Supply’ ; ‘Demand schedule and 
Supply Schedule’ ; ‘Demand Curve’ and ‘Supply Curve.’ Give 
examples. Of what use are these schedules and curves in tire 
study of Economics ? 

2. Enunciate the law of demand, and point out three of the 
peculiarities of demand. 

3. What is meant by elasticity of demand ? Why is the 
demand for some commodities more elastic than for others ? 
Explain fully. Draw curves to illustrate elastic demand. 

4. Explain the following, and draw curves to explain your 

answer , 

“The elasticity of demand is great for high prices, and great, 
or at least considerable, for medium prices ; but it declines as 
the price falls and gradually fades away if the fall goes so far 
that satiety level is reached.” 



CHAPlER 4. 

BALANCING OF DEMAND AND SUPPLY 

or 

HOW VALUE IS DETERMINED ? 

[ Valno is of two hinds — value in use or utility (le, power 
to satisfy a want ), and value in exchange (i e , power in exchan, 
ge, or price ). Coal has a large valno-m use, but little value- 
ln-oxchange Gold has great value in exchange, though not so 
great value in use All desirable goods have talus in use 
Even free goods like air, water, heat and light have value in 
use But economic goods ( or wealth ) alone Lave value in 
exchange '* 

"When we use the word 'value* simply, we mean value in 
exhange It is inevitably relative, since the value of one 
thing must always be expressed in terms of another. For 
example, the value of X In terms of T is the amount of Y which 
can he obtained m exchange for X If 1 lb of tea exchanges 
for 4 lbs of sugar, the value of 1 lb of tea in terms of pounds 
of Bugar is four, or to say the same thing in other words, the 
value of 1 lb of sugar in terms of lbs of tea is a quarter The 
value is the ratio or rate at which tea and sugar exchange 
against each other. 

In practical life, however,* value is nearly always expreseed 
in money — so many rupees, eto , and is then termed price.] 
Balancing of Demand and Supply — 
or 

\ttow va’lue, or price, Is determined) 

There aie always two paitics to a bargain,, the 
buyer and the seller. The buyer tries to pay as 
low a price as he can ; the seller tries to charge ob 
high a price a«* he can In any case, the buyer 
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will not be willing to buy for more than is the 
utility of the commodity to him ; and the seller 
will not be willing to sell for anything less than 
the cost of production of the commodity to him. 
Suppose B is the buyer and S is the seller of a 
commodity C. Suppose also that the utility of C 
to B is equal to 4 pice while the cost of production 
of C to S is 2 pice. Now B will in no case pay 
more than 4 pice — it is his maximum. And S will 
in no ease accept less than 2 pice — it is his minimum. 
What will be the price ? Evidently, the price will 
be somewhere between' 2 pice and 4 pice, and will 
depend upon the higgling and bargaining between 
B and S. Say, it is 3 pice. 

-Now suppose there are two buyers B and B', 
though there is only one seller S and only one 
commodity C. The utility to B is 4 pice, but the 
utility to B' is 5 pice. Naturally B and B' will 
compete among themselves for the purchase of C ; 
and the price may be forced up to say, 4 % pice. B 
will not be able to pay so much as the utility of 
the commodity to him is only 4 pice, and so B' 
will have the commodity. 

Next suppose that B is the only buyer but 
there are two sellers S and S'. The cost of produc- 
tion of S is 2 pice but of S' only 1 pice. There 
will be competition between S and S' and the price 
may be forced down to say, 1|- pice. S will not be 
able to sell his commodity because his cost of pro- 
duction is more than 1^- pice ; and S' will sell the 
commodity. > 
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But for tli© good luck of the poor buyers and 
for the good luck of the selleis with s high cost of 
production, there aie many sellers and many buyers 
in the market , and a double-aided competition bet- 
ween buyers and sellers is always oomg on. As a 
result of this competition between the two groups, 
a price is fixed in the matket at which most of the 
buyeia get the articles and most of the eelleis aie 
able to sell the ai tides — only those who have too 
high a cost of production go without making a salej 
or those who are too poor to buy at that'plice And 
this piocess of aruving at a price m a local maiket 
is known as the balancing of supply and demand. 


Suppose the following schedules lepresent the 
market for motor cars on a pai ticuhr day : 


Price 

Bn>ers willing 

Sailers willing 

per car 

to bu> 

to sell 

Rs 7,000- 

600 cars 

1,800 cars 

„ 6,000/- 

800 „ 

1,400 „ 

„ 5,000/. 

1,000 „ 

1,000 , 

4,000/. 

1,500 „ 

700 „ 

„ 3,000/- 

9 000 , 

600 . 


Thtn the price of the cir will he tossed hither and 
thithei like a shuttle cock and will be finally fixed 
at Ks SOOO/- pei car, at which point the quantities 
demanded and the quantities offered are equal. 
And if the price foi a time goes above this point, 
it will have the tendency tb come down to this, 
while if for a time it goes below this point, it will 
have the tendency to come up to this point, 
[Suppose tlie M pi toe is Ks 6,000/-. Then at this 
puce 1400 cars would be offered while only 800 
would be bought, Sopie of those who produce 
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at the lowest cost, in order to sell more of cars, 
would accept less, say Rs. 4000/-. The change in price 
would lower the supply to 700, but raise the demand 
to 1500. * 'Now, as the demand is greater than the 
supply, the sellers would demand a higher price, 
and would raise it to Rs. ‘5,000/-. At this price it 
is possible that ,1,000 cars would be offered and 1,000 
cars would be bought. ] 

Thus we conclude that in any market and at 
any time the price will be so adjusted through the 
competition of buyers and sellers, that the quantity 
demanded is equal to the quantity offered at that 
price ; and that if at any time the price is above or 
below this equilibrium point, the tendency of the 
market will be to return to this point — price can- 
not be above or below it for a very long time. 



In the diagram above D D' represents the demand carve 
and S S' the supply curve for motor cars. These two meet at 
P, and P Q represents the equilibrium price, while EP represents 
the equilibrium demand and equilibrium supply. 



We are now in a position to sum up the theory 
of value or price. Price m the maiheb is deter* 
mined by competition among buyeis and sellers. 
Buyers look to the utility of the commodity to 
them, selleis look to the cost of production of the 
commodity to them * The utility to the buyers 

•Marginal Utility and Marginal Cost of Production 

It has been said above that price is determind on the one Eide 
by the utility of the commodity to the buyer and on the other by 
the cost of production of the commodity to the seller But in a 
market there is not only one buyer but many and there is not 
only one seller but many there is not only one commodity but 
many Some buyers are willing to buy at a high price some only 
at a low price Some sellers cost of production is high, others 
cost of production is lo\ Some buyers buy only one commodity 
and some more Some seller* produce only one commodity and 
some more Whose utility and wl ose cost of production Will 
determine the price m the market ? 

The answer to th s question is t hat m arket price will be fixed 
by the marginal utility of the marginal buyer 'oifthV one'tlde’ 
and the marginal cost of production of the marginal seller,oo 
the other 

Ab we Jiddw already the buyer will try to pay as little a* 
possible and will not pay more than the marginal the 

commodity to him For example the utility of a thing tb the 
buyer is as followB" — 

1st unit of the commodity' i pice 
2nd , , 3 , 

3rd .. , v 3 , v 

How many will he buy ? If the price is 4 pice he will buy only 
2 if 3 pice, two • if 3 pice three, and so c» ( We pay for a 
cbmmoflity according to marginal utility ) 

Similarly the seller will like to have as mficb as possible—- 
and will not accept less than the nargtnal cost of producttmjgl — 
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fixes the upper limit, and the cost of production 

the commodity to him. For example, 

the cost of production of the 1st unit to him is 2 pice 
. 2nd ,, 3 ,, 

)> 3rd ,, 4 ,, 

How many will he produce ? If the price is 2 pice, he will 
produce only one; if 3 pice, two; if 4 pieoe, three ; and so on. 
(We charge for a commodity according to marginal cost of 
production).- 

So the buyer will pay according to the marginal utility of 
the commodity to him, i.e., the utility of the last or the least 
useful unit he purchases, while the seller will charge according 
to the marginal cost of .production of the commodity to him, i.e., 
the cost of production of the worst or the costliest unit. 

Now there are many buyers and many sellers. Competition 
will go on among these buyers and sellers. For example, 

1.000 people are willing to have gobhis at 4 pice each 

4.000 „ „ ,, „ 3 ,, ,, 

10,000 „ „ ,, >> 2 ,, it 

Suppose the supply is of 15,000 gobhis, what will be the 
price ? Two pice, because if the price is 4 pice, only 1,000 
will be sold; if it is 3 pice, only (1,000+4,000) will be sold; 
but if it is 2 pice or less, all will be sold. Who are the marginal 
buyers ? The 10,000 willing to buy at 2 pice. And .it 
is they who determine the price. 

Next suppose that, the cost of production being different in 
each case, 

1.000 people are willing to sell gobhis at 4 pice 

4.000 ,. ,, „ 3 ,, 

10,000 • „ „ 2 „ 


And suppose the demand is for 15,000 gobhis , what will bo 
tlie price ? Four pice, because if the price is 3 pice 1,000 people 
will not sell, and if the price -is 2 pice 1,000+4,000 people 
will' not sell and will go out of the market. Who are the 
marginal sellers ? Those whose cost of production is 4 pice. 
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to the selleia fii.es the lower limit, and then there 
is a sot t of eeo-saw of values. 

Mutual competition among buy eta (greatoi demand) 
tends to foice prices up # and that prompts greater 
and gieatei supply Similaily, mutual competition 
among aolloia ( gieatot supply ) tends to force puces 
down, and bungs them nearer and nearer to the 

Thus wo como to the conclusion that price is determined 
by the marginal buyer on the one side and the marginal seller 
on the oilier The marginal buyer pays according to the 
marginal utility o! the commodity to him, and the^margmal 
seller sells according to the marginal cost of production of the 
commodity to lnm Taken together, market uilue ts / trerf ol q 
point whore the least price which the seller will take r ather th an 
go without selling the commodity meets the highest pri ce which 
the buyer is prepared to give rather than go witbout_tho 
commodity In other words, where the marginal utility of Jhe 
marginal buyer i s equal to the marginal cost of production of the 
marginal itUcr. 

Non in the illustration of motor care taken abo vo, wfcj will 
not more than 1,000 cars be bought at 5,000/- ? Because the 
utility of the cars to those who do not buy is less than 5,000/- 
Many of those who bought the cars would have given higher 
prices, if necessary, but the persons who were just induced to 
buy (i e r marginal buyers) may bo assumed to have been willing 
to give Rs. 5,000/- and no more. Why should any other buyer 
pay more m that case ? 

Why would not more than 1,000 cars bo 6old at Rs. 5,000/- ? 
HfTAUsn Under csuaiiiy* ccradiimns a! jmjydjv All nars in excess 
of ^,000 wonld have bad to be supplied by manufacturers whose 
cc,et of production per car was greater than 5,000 Many of 
those who sold the cars at 5,000 would have charged somewhat 
lower price, but wo may assume that to those who were just 
induced to sell (i e , to marginal sellers), the cars coat 6,000/. 
each Why should bd> other seller charge less in that case ? 
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level .of the cost of production. In other words, 
price and the two forces of demand and supply act 
and react upon one another. If price rises , demand 
diminishes ( law of demand ), hut if demand dimi- 
nishes price falls. When price falls , demand in- 
creases , hut when demand increases, price rises. Simi- 
larly . , if price rises, supply increases ( law of sup- 
ply ) ; hut if supply increases , price falls. When 
price falls, supply decreases, hut when supply decrea- 
ses, price rises. These changes always go on in a 
market till a point is reached where the demand and 
supply are in equilibrium, i. e., the amount deman- 
ded at the price is also the amount supplied at 
'that price. This price at which the demand and 
supply equate or balance is called the market price 
* or equilibrium price; and this- is the price at which 
goods change hands at any given time and place. 

Here we must carefully note that neither demand 
alone nor supply alone can determine price- Water 
and air have great utility and are always in demand, 
hut because they have no cost of production, they 
have no price. Similarly, mere costof- production can- 
not determine value, for no-body.wil! pay anything 
•for an article which nobody wants, although any 
amount of labour may have been expended in making 
it. A machine is made at a cost of Es. 1,000/- but 
it does not do any other work except making a noise, 
will anybody pay any price for it ? Similarly a 
’ book, which 'is absolutely useless, is printed at great 
cost by the author ; will anybody pay any price for it ? 
And, again, will anybody give a commodity free, 
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simply because he did not «pend any thing ovei 
it but fc ot it as a gift fiom somebody ? The 
answer is ‘no*, and we conclude that neithei uti 
hty alone, nor the cost of pioduction alone, can gi\c 
value to a commodity Just as we canuot say th \t the 
tppei blade or the lowei blade alone of i pan of scis 
soi s cuts a piece of cloLh when the two blades operate 
together, «o we cannot say whethei demand alone 01 
supply alone determines value, and just as theie can 
te no cutting until the two blades meet, so theie can 
be no value until supply moets demand — the point 
at which they meet in older to cut, 1 e, the 
equilibrium point is the point at which millet 
value is fixed 

One question however, still arise* Granting 
that \alue is the uoiL of both supply and demand 
opeiatmg jointly, which of the two has gi eater 
mfluonce on the maiketpnce — demand or supply, 
Utility 01 the cost of pioduction ? 

The mswer to this question is that when a 
thing already made lias to be sold, the pric°a winch 
people will be willing to pay for it will be governed 
by then desne to have it, i e , by their demand for 
the commodity Take the ca«o of a commodity on 
a particular day, in a paiticulai month, or during f 
any shoit pouod Heie the stock to be sold is 
practical*! y fixed If on that day, m that month, 
or during that shoit penod, demand for that 
commodity increases then the price will rise, and 
if the demand falls the price will also fall, the cost 
of production will have little influence e g , m the 
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case of perishable articles, like fresh vegetables or 
fish, the stock of which is fixed for the time and 
the sellers of which are compelled to dispose of it 
within a short time, .demand will have a great 
influence on price, i e., a sudden increase in demand 
"will raise the price considerably whereas an un- 
expected decrease in demand will result in a very 
considerable' fall in price. Of course, there- may 
be iiojsuiih^great rise or fall in the case of an article 
which can be kept for a long period, but even here 
it must be remembered that business people cannot 
afford to keep < their capital locked up in goods 
which sell but slowly ; they must buy other goods 
and to do this they need capital. So they have to 
sell their goods, too. . 

The case will, howevei, be altogether different 
in the long iun. The market pi ice will then ' 
fluctuate aceoiding to the cost of production. 
If the demand happens to be great, the price will 
no doubt rise for a time above this, but this rise 
will not continue long. As a result of high prices, 
production will increase no doubt, but there will 
be competition, among the producers, and tire 
market price will fall to the level ( of the cost 
of production. Similarly, if the demand falls for a 
v time t price will fall below the cost of production, 
but this cannot continue long. As a result of low 
prices, production will fall off— because no one will 
like to..p rodu ce Jor a loss-—, and this reduction in 
supply will in the long run raise the market price. 
This is why it is said that ‘ Value tends towards the 
cost of production in the long rurf ’ ? 
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To tike in ev'implo, suppose there 1*5 an increxso 
m the deman l lor hats At hist the puco ot lints 
Mill use Hi it would mem htger profits for hit 
maikers. The hat industiy will bo encouiigcd and 
enlarged M010 hats will be prodticod Improve- 
ments and adjustments will bo made in the hat 
industry, so that tho 01 peases of production would 
fall to the minimum \nd these expenses of 
pioduction poi hat will piobablj bo loxvei than 
befoio, hecauso hats will bo pioduccd on a large 
scalo To piompt gieater demand for hats, hat 
makois will reduco then prices eo that they miglit 
bo able to disposo of all tho hats they make This 
tendency would go on operating till tho hats sell at 
their cost of pioduction puce 

X lie conclusion is that th* shorter the jwriod* 
| uhtch ice arc considering the greater h the 1 nfluence 
, of demand (utility) on value, and the longer the 
| period the more important it ill he the injlun cc of 
supply (co*t of production) on 1 alue 

’Short period and long period markets — 

Tho poriod of time nocossary to alpiBt tho supply to tho 
changed demand 19 c&Ued tl e tong i>erio 1 Adj shorter period 
is called a short period For example, there 19 an increase in 
tho demand toi lemons, and more trees are planted If they 
begin tD give lemons m a year and thus add to the snpply ip 
the market, a year will bo the long poriod and Ie9s than a year 
the short period Similarly a big increase in the demand for 
rubbor may lead to a \ery largo rise in its price, and the price 
may remain very high for several years until the new trees 
planted in response to the increased demand begin to yield 
The idea of these will be clear from tbo following division 
of marho* s ccording to tune by MaUSIixlt — 
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Market price and Normal Price. 

/ 

MarJ ceLprice is the price ruling in the market at 
an y momen t, and represents the equilibrium point 
between demand and supply ‘at a particular time. 
This price may of course vary from day to day ac- 
cording to changes in demand and supply. At one 
time demand may be low because of the absence or 
inactivity of the purchasers; at another time supply 
may be in excess of demand because of the arrival 
of plentiful supplies from outside. Uader such con- 
ditions the market price will fall by reason of the 
competition of sellers. Conversely, it will rise if 

(i) Very short period market (viz., a clay or a week). Here 
supply is more or less fixed, and value is determined by the 
influence of demand alone. It may be in excess of, or less then, 
the cost of production, according as demand is greater or smal- 
ler in relation to the supply. The price of fish, for example, 
in one day will be determined by the stock of fish already on 
the market, and the demand for fish. If on any day the demand 
fo'r fish increases, the price will rise immediately because it 
would be difficult to increase the stock of fish. If on any day 
the demand falls, the price will fall, too, immediately. 

(ii) Short . period market (viz., a few months or a year). 
Here supply would adjust itself to the demand, but would do so 
only imperfectly, as supply cannot be adjusted all at once. The 
appliances of production — the machines, the specialised labour, 
etc., have to be increased or decreased, and this requires time. 
Thus in a short period market an increased demand would be 
met by overworking the existing appliances of production, while 
a decreased demand would not do away with the existing 
appliances all of a sudden, and production would continue still, 
though' on a smaller scale. Increased demand for fish would 
raise the prices and encourage the fishermen ’to place a greater 
amount on the market by using the existing boats and nets to 
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demand is in excess of supply at any paiticular time. 
For example, the market value of fish on a day may 
be gieatly increased, if there be a great demand for 
fish on account of a festival that day, or may be 
greatly itduced, if the ie is seme illness in the town 
and people decide to give up taking fish Similar- 
ly , the mai Let value of ghee maj rise during mai* 
nage season and the market \alue ol lam coats dur 
mg lainy season, for though the market puces of 
goods ot a less perishable nature than fish may not 
fluctuate so markedly', yet even in such cases there 
may be appieciable seasonal pi ico vauations. Mar- 
ket pu ces ato v eiy much like an fectipeiatuie which 
the lull, and the price will show a falling tendency Value 
would efcill be influenced by demand, though the influence of 
supply would slowly and gradually assert its-If 

(m) Long period market (viz , several years) Here supply 
would adjust itself fully to the demand If more than the coet 
of production is obtained tho appliances would be increased, the 
Bupply would be increased, and the demand price would be low 
ered so as to conform to the cost of production If less, some 
of the appliances would be Cakon over to other industries, supply 
would be reduced, and the demand price would come up to the 
supply price. For example, newer boats will be built, more 
nets will be made, and the fishermen would try to increase their 
catch in every way possible And the price would fall until it 
becomos equal to the cost of production 

(iv) Very long period market (or BBcahTyaD-vemeotB of value 
extending 5& ox 60 ywvsa, Bern the supply will 

.refer to the output that will be produced with the adoption of 
new inventions and new improvements, greater accumulation of 
capital, growth of population, spread of education, etc , etc 
For example more and more persons will be trained up as 
fishermen, great improvements will be introduced in the fishing 
industry, and tho price will be equal to the new cost of production 
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varies from time to time — it chan'ges with the 
weather, it is affected by every v cloud, by a guest 
of wind, or by rain. 

formal price i s the price which prevails in the 
long run. In other words, it is the price that pre- 
vails in_ the long period, and v e have already seen 
that in the long period the price of a commodity 
tends to be equal >to the cost of producing it. It is 
also determined by the forces of demand and supply; 
but here we consider the demand and supply over a 
period sufficiently long for fresh goods to be brought 
forward in response to an increasing demand. We 
consider the equilibrium of normal demand and sup- 
ply, in stead of the temporary equilibrium that we 
considered in the case of market price. 

Market price may or may not be equal to the 
normaL-price. Very often it is different from nor- 
mal price. But it has a general tendency to become 
equal to the lattei*. Normal price is like the central 
position of the pendulum. The pendulum seldom 
stays at the central position. It moves to and fro. 
But wherever it goes, it has always a tendency to 
come back to the central position of rest. Simi- 
larly, the market price fluctuates above and below 
the normal price, but it has always a tendency to 
come back to the normal price. Normal price is the 

centre about which market price oscillates, 

/ 

PB.Ctl- . ' 

nCMMA*. = — p-7— ^ ‘ V-COST PB.<v 

PR1 C.E ) J 

Let us take an example. Suppose the market 
price is higher than the normal price for some time. 
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It is nituial that unusual profits will begin to appear 
and pioduction will increase. The consequence will 
be that the market price will tend to fall. This 
movement will stop only when the market price 
comes close to the normal pnoe and unusual profits 
cease to occur Similarly, if the maiket puce is for 
some time below the noimal price, unusual losses 
will begin to appear pioduction will shnnk, and the 
maiket price will tend to use till it comes close to 
the noimal pi ice and unusual losses cease [Read 
the example of hats tn tl e preceding paragraph ] 
Changes in the expenses of production and Price 
We lnve now seen that, in the long peuod price 
tends to l e equal to the cost of production But 
the costa of pioduction 01 the expenses of pioduo 
tion aie always changing Some commodities are 
subject to the law of diminishing returns, and if 
theie is a ptimauenfc increase in the demand for 
them, they will only be produced at higher 
cost per unit, and naturally their prices will 
go up ¥ CMici commodities enjoy the opeiation of 
the law of inci casing letuins and, if theie is a 
peimanent inciease in the demand foi these, they 
will be produced at lower cost, and their puces 
must fall Foi example, in the case of hats m the 
illustiation discussed m the preoeding paragiaphB, 
it will be noticed that the puces fell down — the 
industry began to enjoy mcreassmg letuins Prices 
ultimately would go*up instead of falling if theie 
weie an increased demand foi the pioducta of 
agncultuie, for in agucultuie the law of decieasing 
letuins operates in the long mn and the expenses 
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of production rise. Indeed, it is only when an 
industry is under the operation of the law of cons- 
tant returns that the cost will remain the. same for 
an increase or fall in the demand and supply. 

Some Special Problems of Value. 

Joint demand : 

■ Certain things are wanted together. For example, when we 
want a penholder we also want a pen, when we want a watch, 
we also "want a chain or a wrist-strap, when we want a safety 
razor, we also want blades and a strop, and when we want to 
build a house, we want bricks, stones, mortar, timber, the 
services of masons, etc. The utility of one thing without the 
other would be very little. And there are some interesting 
problems connected with joint demand. For example, if the 
supply ef one thing becomes scarce, forces are set in motion 
which bring about a rise in the price of the other or 
others also. 

Joint supply : 

There are sertain goods which cannot be produced sepa- 
fately and are produced together in a single process. The cost 
of producing one of them is the same as the cost of producing 
all of them. For example, by churning milk we get butter and 
butter-milk ; distillation of coal gives us coal gas, coal tar, 
coke and ammonium nitrate that is used as manure in garden- 
ing and agriculture ; manufacture of petroleum gives us petrol, 
kerosin oil, vaseline, gasolene and naphtha ; and similarly 
we have a joint supply of wheat and straw, cofcton and cotton 
seed, oil and oil-cake, mutton and wool. 

The price of joint products must together be enough to cover 
their joint expanses of production. And the apportionment of 
the total price between the two joint products depends upon the 
relative .demand for them. It is very difficult to find out the 
costs of production separate^ in such cases. 


i 
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Composite demand 

Land can bo need for agriculture pasture, gardening, build- 
ing etc , water can bo used for purposes of drinking, bathing, 
washing, gardening, etc. milk can be used nB curd, as mava as 
rain, as food or drink, as modtcino, etc. and similarly iron, 
wood, rubber, cotton, jute etc , can bo put to many uses Total 
demand for every one of them in all its uses, is called “Coropo* 
Bite demand * 

Composite demand is considered under ‘‘Alternative supply * 
by Marshall — both mean the same 

Composite supply : 

Toa coffee and cocoa satisfj tho same destro, o g of drink- 
ing , different vogetablos selling in the market satisfy practically 
the samo demand , and wood pulp bamboo pulp, grass, rags 
and waste paper are all used for the manufacture of papor The 
supplies in these cases are competitive supplies in relation to 
one another The ‘composite itipply’ of goods at any price is 
thus the sum of all rival commodities at the prico, o g the 
composite sun ly of drink at a glvou prico equals the suppl) of 
tea plus the supply of coffee plus tho aapp]y ot coco a at the 
same price 

Composite supplj is considered under ‘Alternative demand" 
by Marshall 

Indirect or Derived Demand ; 

The blade of a knife has no utility apart from the knife The 
handle of a knife has also no utility apart from the knife Thus 
when demand for knives increases, demand for blades and 
handles wonld also increase and when demand for knives dec- 
reases, demand for blades and hahdlea wonld also fall Demand 
for knives is said to be a direct demand , demand for blades and 
handles Is said to be derived from tho demand for knives 
Similar!), the demand for bricks lime masons etc, Is derived 
from tho demand for a house , the demand for mbs and holders 
Is derived from the demand for steel pens, etc , etc 

These are all, however, vpn complex problems in the de- 
termination of tho theory of value ai d going into the minute 
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details of such problems does .not seem to be within the scope 
of this book. A brief discussion has been given just to stimulate 
thought. 

Monopolies : 

We have discussed in the foregoing pages how value is 
determined in a competitive markeb, that is 5 in a market where 
there is competition between buyers, between sellers, and 
between buyers and sellers both. But sometimes there is little 
competition in the market, and the commodity is produced under 
conditions of monopoly, that is to say, the producer enjoys a 
monopoly of production, and has the power to control price, 
while the consumers have little or no hand in its determination. 
In such cases value is determined on a different principle 
altogther. 

[ Monopolies may be (1) natural monopolies, e. g., Bengal 
has a monopoly of jute production ; (2) social monopolies, e. g., 
gas, water and olectric light companies, canals and railways ; 
(3) legal monopolies, e. g,, patents and copyrights ; (4) State 
monopolies, e. g., the Government of India haB a monopoly of 
the production of salt and - opium ; (5) capitalistic or voluntary 
monopolies, e. g., the trusts and kartells in U. S. A., Germany 
and Great Britain, say, the Standard Oil Company of New York. 
They may also be classified as public monopolies, e. g., munici- 
pal water-works, or private monopolies, e. g., the combinations, 
trusts and kartells. And they may be either complete mono- 
polies — such monopolies are rare, or partial monopolies i. e., 
when they are restricted in their operation to a particular area, 
so that any considerable rise in price generally stimulates its 
production elsewhere. ] 

Determination of monopoly value. — The monopolist neither 
charges the highest price nor the lowest price, but such a price 
as earns for him the highest income. For example, an electric 
supply compauy finds that if electricity is sold at -18/- a unit, 
10,000 units are consumed and there is a gain of -/4 /- per unit ; 
while if it is sold at /4/- a unit. 50,000 units are consumed, and 
there is a gain of -/ 2/- per unit ; and if it is sold at •/ 3/- a 
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unit 80,000 units are consumed, and there 

is a gain 

of .12/. 

per unit. 

Number of 

Expenses 

Gain 

Total 

Rate 

units demanded 

per unit 

per unit 

income 

0 8-0 

10,000 

0-4-0 

0-4-0 

Rs 2,500 

0-4-0 

50,000 

0 2-0 

0 20 

„ 6,250 

0-3 0 

80,000 

020 

0 - 1-0 

5,000 


Thn 8 tha rato at which ha gets tha highest income (Rs 0,250) 
13 ./if. a unit, and he will naturally like to fix this rate (When 
a thing is subject to increasing returns, he tries to produce 
more and charge a lower price— -sinco at the price the monopoly 
profit is likely to be greater , when a thing is subject to con- 
stant returns even then ho trios to produce more , but when a 
thing is subject to diminishing returns ho trie 9 to restrict the 
supply, since it is only then that he can make the largest 
monopoly profit ) 

However, it must bo remembored that a monopolist hag not 
always a free choice in fixing prices Firstly be has to take 
into consideration the feelings of the public, i o , pnbhc 
opinion Secondly, ha has to seo that the price fixed is not so 
high as to lead to the introdiction of -substitutes, say, if electri- 
city becomes very doar peojle will begin to U 6 o gas light, 
herostn oil lamps otc Thirdly he lias to take care that the 
price is not so high that the Government may interfere or 
rival producers may find bodio way of stepping in So on ami 
so forth 

Speculation 

Speculation refers to that form of business enterprise which 
is undertaken in the expectation of a rise or fall in prices Spe- 
culators purchase at a time wheD the supply is large and demand 
invacA', iwrf swiV it ‘ ir iiim? mlwr au-ppi'y nr surjiV iC.ni 1 
large They keep in view the condition of the standing crops, 
the conditions of demand in the world, the prospects of the new 
crops, the happenings in other countries of tho world, and so 
many other factors that are likely to have their effect on supply, 
demand, or price They thus equaliso prico from year to year, 
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from season to season, from month to month, also as between 
different countries of the world. They spread supplies over 
periods of time in proportion to demand, thpy do away with 
violent fluctuations in prices, etc., etc., and thus they are of 
very great service to society. The only evil of speculation is 
that it has a tendency to degenerate into a blind speculation, 
and even gambling, that readers business feverish, and causes 
needless insecurity. And when it is rife, many people give up 
honest work and try to get rich quickly by lucky hits. This 
is a common sight in the speculative markets of wheat and 
seeds, cotton and shares, at Bombay and Calcutta, Sometimes 
they even combine together to have a control over the supply, 
so that .they may be able bo charge as high a price for a 
commodity or a share as possible ; and this is called ‘corner- 
ing’ or “Khela”. Many attempts have been made by govern- 
ments of different countries to check the abuses of wild specula- 
tion or gambling ; but they have not been successful. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Define ‘Value’ and explain the difference between 
value and price. Explain the statement : “There can be no 
general rise in values and no general fall in values’’. 

2. Define demand and supply, and explain how they 
help in the determination of 6he price of a commbdity. 

3. What do you mean by temporary equilibrium of 
demand and supply ? How does it differ from normal equili- 
brium of demand and supply '? Give examples to illustrate 
your answer. 

4. “If price rises, demand diminishes, but if demand 
diminishes, price falls. It is difficult to see how price ever 
changes.’ ’ Solve this difficulty. 

5. Explain the following statements, so as to make their 
meaning clear 

(a) The demand for a given- commodity is governed by the 
marginal utility of that commodity. 
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(b) Value tends towards tho cost of production in the 
long run 

6. Distinguish between market price and normal price, 
and show how the former oscillates about the latter 

7 'The value of a commodity iB normally about equal to 
the cost of production Does thiB mean that it is the cost of 
production of a commodity which giveB it its value, so that if 
there were no cost of production there would be no value ? 
Explain bow cost of production affects valne. 

8. “Tho value of a commodity cannot bo permanent!) 
ranch above or below its cost of production Explain why. 

9. Determine the inilnenco of the expenses of production 
on price. Under what conditions is it a dominant factor 
and wb) ? 



CHAPTER 5 

* From Barter to Money 

< 

We have seen in a previous chapter that ex- 
change may be either by barter or by sale and 
purchase through money. The former method was 
in use in the early days, when the wants of men 
were very simple, the area of exchange was limited, 
and t society was generally backward. But as 
wants of men multiplied, . division of labour in- 
creased, society developed, and markets widened, 
difficulties were experienced in this method, and 
barter was replaced by mom y ; till today we find 
that exchange is almost invariably carried out 
with the help of money. 

Difficulties of Barter. — 

(1) There must be a double coincidence in 
barter and this is not always possible. For exam- 
ple, a man hah a hbrse and wants a carriage. He 
may never get a carriage unless he finds a man 
who is prepared to give him his carriage and at 
th ? e same time is willing to accept his horse in 
return. If he comes across somebody who is will- 
ing to give his carriage not in return for the horse 
but in return for a bicycle, the bargain cannot be 
struck'. Endless time might be spent in seeking 
a person who wants to sell a carriage and at the 
same tiinmwants to buy a horse, and the chances 
are that he would have to give up the quest some- > 
times. A stovy is told of a • traveller in Africa 
who wished to obtain a boat; The owner of' the 
boat was ready to part with it but wanted ivory 
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in exchange. The traveller had no ivory. Ho 
found a man who had ivory and wanted cloth. 
He himself had no cloth. But he had wire, and 
he found yet another man who gave him cloth foi 
his wire, so that he could then exchange the cloth 
for ivory, and finally exchange the ivory for the 
boat. Clearly, a great deal of time and energy 
have been spent here in bargaining, and tiade 
under such conditions cannot but be restricted in 
scope. Besides, most exchanges in the modem 
woild aie not exchanges of commodities. How, 
for example, would wages be paid under baiter ? 

(2) Difficulty of a common measure of value. 
It. is difficnlt to judge how much of one thing is 
to be exchanged for how much of another. Foi 
example, if one man has a horse and anothei a 
carnage, and both of them want to exchange, they 
cannot do so in the absence of a common measure 
ot value It is not necessary that the ownei of 
the hoise would regard it as exactly equal to the 
carnage in value, and if he thinks that his horse 
is more valuable, exchange would be impossible, 
because a poi tion of the toorse would be of no use 
to the owner ot the carriage. Exchange would 
have become much easiei if the values of all com- 
modities were expiessed in terms of money. As 
one foot indicates a ceitain amount of length, as one 
pound indicates a certain amount of weight, a 
unit of money expresses a certain amount of value. 
It is the measuring rod foi the exact measurement 
of each exchange ratio. 

(3) Difficulty of subdivision. Ceitain .things 
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cannot, by nature, , be broken or divided, e. g., 
book, furniture, or diamond ; and exchange be- 
comes difficult when the values of commodities 
to be exchanged differ. For example, a shoe- 
maker wants a loaf for his shoes, but" the exchange 
value of a loaf is only a fraction of the value of 
the shoes while the shoes cannot^ be sub-divided 
without destroying their values. How can there 
be exchange ? 

[ These difficulties are removed by the use of 
money these days. ] 

Functions of Money. — 

“Money’s a matter of functions four, 

A medium, a measure, a standard and a store.” 
The chief functions of money are •, — 

(i) Money serves as a common medium of ea> 
change. It does away with the difficulty of double 
coincidence in barter, e. g., what I want the other 
man must possess, and he must want what I possess. 
It enables us to buy directly what we want for 
money, instead of the necessity to find a person 
who is willing to part with what we want in 
exchange for what we possess but do not want ; 
and it enables us to sell our goods, too, in the same 
way. We sell our goods for money because, we 
are sure that others will also accept money for 
goods, when w r e want to buy them. We exchange 
our services for money because we are confident 
that others will also sell their services for money 
w r hen we require them. Thus money serves as a 
common medium of exchange, and makes the work 
of exchange easy. 
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(tt) Money series as a common measure of value. 
Just as we measure the length of a piece of^clolh 
by means of-^he/.yaid, so we mesBuie the value 
of commodities by the me.isunng rod of money. 
In its teims, Hha' values of all other commodities 
are measured and compaved ; for ct it is easier to 
asceitam and remember the i elation? of manj 
things to one thing ( money ) than then innumei- 
able cross relations with one another’’ John Stuart 
Mill If, for example, we know that wheat sells 
at Rs. 4 /• a rad., sugai at Rs 12/- a md , and copper 
at Rs. 24/. a md , we know that the value of Copper 
is twice that of sugar and six times that of wheat. 
Every aiticle bought oi 6old can now be valued m 
teiras of money. 

(m) Money serves as a standard for deferred 
payments. This means that money can be used 
to pay off old debts, without much injustice oi 
loss aiismg to the debtor oi the ci editor ; because 
the value of money is moie constant and stable 
than the value of commodities (Loans are daily 
given and taken in the economic society of today, 
and their repayment is ‘defeued’ oi delayed to ,v 
futuie date. In older that the bonowei may 
return to the lender the same value which he had 
boi rowed, it is necessary that the lendings and 
borrowings be earned on in terms of money whose 
value jem.uns fauly stable. But this claim is not 
sustainable on closei study. Besides, this function 
of money cannot logically be separated from its 
function as a measure of value discussed already. ) 

(to) Money serves also as a store oj tafue, Many 
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commodities change in value, many others are 
perishable and cease to have any value after some 
time. But money is always in demand, and main- 
tains its value ; so it is convenient to hoard money 
instead of commodities. Value can be stored best 
in the form of money. ( This function is also 
becoming less and less important these days owing 
to the substitution of deposit banking for hoard- 
ing and owing to the growth of investment habit. 
However, money serves as a reserve for bank credit 
itself — a proper reserve ensures solvency and ena- 
bles us to use cheaper medium of exchange, sueh as 
bank notes and cheques. In any case, money is the 
most liquid of all assets). 

Definition of Money. — 

Some writers have defind money in a very 
narrow sense. They include only metallic money, 
and according to them paper money is not money. 
Other writers interpret it in a much wider sense. 
They include all media of exchange — metallic 
money, paper money, cheques, bills and drafts : 
“Money is that money does’’. — 

, The more moderate and common view, how- 
ever, is to include in money only those media of 
exchange which are generally acceptable in pay- 
ment of goods, or i.n discharge of debts, which pass 
freely from hand to hand as media of exchange, and 
which are given or accepted in the final discharge 
of debts or in the final payment of dues (that is to 
say, without leaving any obligation which requires 
settlement afterwards). According to this view, 
cheques, bills, drafts apd Hpndis are not included in 


f 
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money, and are Known more pieeisely as “credit 
instrument i” oi ‘‘ciedit money”, but both metallic 
money and cunency notes aie included. 

In the words of ely, “money is anything that 
passes freely from hand to hand as a medium of ex- 
change and ts generally receu ed in final discharge 
of debts.’' ' 

According to this definition, cheques, bills, 
bundis and drafts are not geneially acceptable, and 
therefore, are not money. Currency notes me 
money, and the pice and the rupee aie monej, but 
sovereigns, which were money formeily, aie not 
money today because they aie not a pait of cuirency 
but mere pieces of bullion changing hands at a price 
depending upon the price of gold. 

Othei definitions of money aie — 

“Morey is that intermediary commodity which ts 
i /it in and ts accepted in discharge of obligations 
“ Money is anything which is widely accepted in 
payment for goods or in discharge of other kinds of 
business obligations ,} 

Characteristics of Good Money : 

Diffeient commodities havo been used as money 
at different times in different paits of the world 
The Mexicans used cocoa the Chinese u*ed pi eased 
cubes of tea, the ancient GieeKs, Romans and the 
Teutons used cattle and sheep,, the ancient Virgi- 
nians UBed tobacco; the Africans and the Indians 
used cowrie* In medieval Europe, copper was the 
< hief money commodity, iron was greatly used ob 
money till recently in Burma, m many villages in 
India, gram is even now U3ed as medium of exelmge 
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for petty purchases. But, on account of their supe- 
rior advantages, gold and silver have in course of 
time come to be regarded as most suitable to do the 
work of money, and other thingB have been dropped 
one by one. 

To perform its functions satisfactorily, the com- 
modity chosen as money should possess cei tain 
qualities : — "'CLhJR 

(1) General acceptability — Utility and value. 
Since money is to be exchanged for valuable goods, 
i t should itself possess value and utility for other 
purposes than currency, so that it may be' usually 
acceptable, e.g., gold and silver can be used as or- 
naments and are usually desired; while skins may 
or may not be generally acceptable. 

(2) durability — Indestructibility. As money is to 
be stored up for future use, the article which may be 
used as a medium of exchange should be comparatively 
imperishable, and should be such as to withstand the 
destructive influence of water, air, fire, etc. For 
example, wheat begins to rot and lose in value if it 
is kept over a number of years, and is not suitable, 
while metals are, e.g., gold coins last no less than 
8000 years in which period they generally wear out. 

(5) Homogeneity —Uniformity. All parts of the 
commodity should be of the same kind and quality, 
so that pieces of equal weight have equal values. 
The value should not vary from piece to piece. For 
example, the composition of the precious metals is uni- 
form, and, as aresult, the value is inexact proportion 
to weight and there is no necessity of a scrutiny 
and consequent waste of time at every transaction. 
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(4) Cognizabtlity, or the quality of being easily 
recognised The aiticle selected aB monby should 
be easily known and recoghised when seen It 
should not be necessary to go to an expeifc to see if 
it is genuine Metals can be oasil} recognised bj 
the coloui and tile ling, while there may be diffe* 
lent kinds 01 varieties of wheat siy, and (he mfe 
itoi quality of wheat will not possess the same value 
as the superior one 

( r ) Divisil ihty The at tide must bw iap.il le ol 
bem^ divided into numerous smaller parts without 
loss of its \ atue A. diamond, when cut into two, 
loses its va ue considerably, smulatly shoes and cat 
tie are b} n tluie indivisible but a tola of „old, on 
the other hand l>ses nothing in value it it is dtvid 
ed up into two ji mo c p cccs 

(6) SlalU ibihty, Impressionability, and Fusibih 
ty The coimnodili selected ns money should be 
capable of being melted and put into the foim of 
sheets (malleability) It should bo such that it 
can cisily tako impressions (impressionability) And 
it should be such that if it is not needed us money, 
it may be nlelted and put to some othoi use (fusibi 
lity) Gold and silver axe suoh that they can be 
easily turned into sheets or drawn into wires. 
They can also tal e impiessions upon theni And 
the} can be tuined into oinhfnonts which, in then 
turn cah again be melted and tuined into mine} 
without los& of value 

(7) Poi tabilitfy— Large vdlue in small bull lhe 
mateual of motley must be neithei too heavj noi 
too light, ab that it maj be easily can led Ihns 
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iron, grain, or logs of wood, or oxen, are not suitable 
for being used as money. The precious metals have 
large value in small bulk, and can be easily trans- 
ported from place to place, and so are suitable for 
use as money, but bricks are not such. 

(8) Stability in value. This is especially impor- 
tant. The article selected as money should not 
fluctuate in value, so that it may be stored up with- 
out risk. There is comparatively greater stability 
in the value of gold and silver because new supplies 
of gold and silver obtained in a year are very small 
proportionately to the total supply already in exis- 
tence. In the case of commodities whose supply 
varies from year to year we find that there are 
great variations in their value and they cannot 
satisfactorily perform the functions of a store of 
value, or serve as a standard for deferred payments. 

Precious metals, i.e., gold and silver, have almost 
all these attributes and that is why they are used 
as money commodities by all the civilised nations 
v of the world today. Nickel, brass, and copper are 
also used to make small coins. That is because a 
small coin, say a two anna piece in gold or silver 
will be too small to handle. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Explain the conditions in which barter is possible. Why 
does the sale of money take the place of barter ? 

2. What functions are performed by money at the present 
time ? Point out the inconveniences of Barter. 

3. What qualities must a commodity possess to render it 
suitable for use as money ? Why is it that gold and silver have 
been universally adopted as money ? 

4. Define money. In the light of your definition, discuss 
and say whether the following are money: — 

cheques, a currency note, a pice, a hundi, a sovereign, a 
draft, a Victoria rupee, a postal cash certificate. 

ft 



CHAPTER 6 

Metallic Money and Paper Money 

Money is generally classified as : — 

(t) metallic money ; 
and (w) paper money. 

1. Metallic money. — 

It consists of coins of metals like gold, silver, 
and coppei. We Bhall discuss below certain special 
terms used in connection with this. 

Free Coinage and Limited coinage. 

When gold and silver weie first used as money, 
they weie lamps or bars of metal stamps into 
rings, discs, and roughly cut-pieces. All payments 
had to be made by weight and the metal had to 
be tiequently tested to see if it was of the lequired 
parity. This was very inconvenient, and coinage, 
or the manufacture ol metallic money was introduc- 
ed so as to secuie umiormity in coins of the same 
kind. [Coins aie pieces of metal uniform in shape, 
weight and quality, stamped and certified as such 
by the mint ot issue — their edges are also milled 
now-a-dayB to prevent clipping.] 

If coins are minted for the public who offer 
bullion for the pm pose, we have a system of free 
coinage The public are allowed (are free) to 
present to the mints bullion ( i. e., gold and silver 
in the form of metal ) to be converted into coins 
to any extent. [ This coinage need not, however, 
be necessarily tiee ot charge. In this context 
the word “fiee’’ means “unlimited” and not “with- 
out charge". ] 
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The opposite of free coinage is restricted coin- 
age or limited coinage. We have limited coinage 
when it is done on government account only, and 
no private citizen is allowed to bring bullion to 
the mint and have it converted into coin. 

There is no free coinage of the rupee in India. 
x It is subject to limited coinage. But the sovereign 
in England was until recently open to free coinage. 
Gratuitous Coinage and Non-gratuitous Coinage. — 

I In a system of free coinage, if no fee is 
charged by the government for the work of 
making the coins, the system of coinage 
is known as gratuitous. It will exist where it is 
intended that the value of the coin should be equal 
to the value of the metal contained in the coin, 
so that it shall be possible to melt it down into 
bullion without any loss in value Until a few 
years ago, the coinage in England was gratuitous. 

But if the Government charges something for 
converting the metal into coin the system of 
coinage is known as non-gratuitous. If the fee 
charged is just equal to the actual cost of coinage, 
it is called Brassage or Mintage. If a fee larger 
than the cost of coinage is charged the difference 
between the amount charged and the cost of mint- 
ing ( i. e., the profit of coinage, which goes to the 
Government) is called the Seigniorage. In either 
case, the value of the metal contained in the coin 
is less than the value of the coin and the melting 
of coins is consequently discouraged. For example, 
in France, a 20 franc-piece contains gold only 
Yportli 19 francs and 96 centimes, and the amount 
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of 4 centimes, boing the exact oxpcnso of coming 
a uanc is t\l en out as biassago, while in India 
the mpee contains only about seaen or eight annas 
worth of silver, and not only brassage, but a heavy 
seigniorage is chaiged on it. 

Rupee — 


Thus 


•IV- 


1 1/- 

/8f 


} 

} 

} 


Seigniorage 


Brassage or mintage 


Silver 


Coinage 



Free 

or 

(unlimited) 



I 

Restricted 

or 

(limited) 


I 


pr&tmtoaB Non gratuitous N u gratuitous 
(without charge) 1 


Brassago Seigniorage 
or (as in India) 
Mintage 


Limited Legal Tender and Unlimited Legal Tender 
Thelawofft countij fixes the com in winch 
debts may be discharged Ibis is called the legal 
tender As it has the authority ol the Government 
behind it, it cannot be refused bj people. Failmo to 
accept it amounts to an unlawful act and may 
result in prosecution Full legal tender oi unlimited 
legal tender is one m which the debtor has the 
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right to discharge his obligation to an unlimited 
extent, e.g., the £ in Britain, the Re. coins in 
India. Limited legal tender is one in which debts 
up to a fixed amount only can be discharged, 
e.g., shillings in England upto £l, the nickel and 
copper coins in India upto Re. 1. 

Example — If a man owes me Rp. 500/- and 
offers payment in the form of rupee coins, I must 
accept the payment, [f, however, he wishes me to 
accept payment in the form of 500x8 = 4,000 two 
anna nickel pieces, I have a right to refuse pay- 
ment in this form. The rupee is unlimited legal 
tender and can be offered to any amount.The two 
anna bit is subject to limited legal tender and 
can be forced on the creditor to the extent of only 
a rupee. 

Generally speaking, standard coins are unlimited 
legal tender, token coins limited legal tender The 
case of the rupee is an exception 
Standard Coins and Token Coins. 

The standard coin is one to which the values of 
all other kinds ' of money in the country are 
adjusted. It generally has a free coinage, and its 
legal value (except for the expenses of coinage, 
where they are charged) equals its metallic value, 
e.g., thepound in Englandis equal to 20 sh. officially. 
If it is melted, one can always have 20 sh. in currency 
in exchange for the melted gold. Before 20th Sept. 
L 9 3 1 , the pound was the standard in Britain. It was 
the principal means of payment both within the 
country and outside, and the values of all token coins 
jq the country weie fixed with reference to them. 
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Stand ud coins should also be log'll tendei to 
any amount, l e the money must be bj law accept 
ed by a seller 01 a creditoi in final dischaige of 
debts, aud since the exchange value of a stand aid 
coin is equal to its mat hot value as a motal, it is 
bound to be acceptable to the seller or the creditoi 
A token com is one the value of which as a coin is 
greater than its value as a metal which is neither 
fieely coined, nor is legal tend or to an unlimited ex 
tent, and which is geneially a subsidiaiy coin, 
used foi purposes of small change, o g a shilling in 
England, an anna bit m India 

The case of the lupee in India is a peculiar ono 
It is token money becauso its value as a com is 
greatoi than its value as metal and because it does 
not enjoy free coinage But for all practical pur 
poses it acts as a standaid com It is unlimited 
legal tendei and the \ dues of all other kinds of 
money aio adjusted to it It has, therefore boen 
called a ‘Standard Token com. It is, however, 
u oless for external payments becauso it w nil not 
bo accepted in othoi countnes 

Thus tho difference betueon standard and token 
coins is as follow — 

Standard Coins Tolcji Coins 

1 Fiee coinage 1 Limited coinago 

2 Legal value equal 2 Legal \ slue greatei 

to metallic \alue than, metallic v due 

3 Unlimited legal 3 Limited legal 

tender tendei 

, Debasement — 

Acorn is said to bo debased when it js issued 
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below the standard weight and quality, e.g., coins 
issued in the reign of Henry VIII in England. He 
introduced coins of less weight than the law re- 
quired, to save money for his luxuries. A coin 
may also be debased when its weight and quality 
are reduced (a) by clipping, i e., cutting away small 
portions from the edges of the coin — this has been 
made difficult by milling or marking the edges of 
coins — , or (b) by siveating, i.e , reducing the 
quantity of metal in the coins by the action of 
acids and chemicals, or (e) by abrasion, e.g., shaking 
up the coins in a bag and thereby removing very 
small particles of the metal. Debasement is, 
however, an offence punishable under law. 

2. Paper Money. — 

Besides money issued in the form of coins, money 
also circulates in the form of paper notes issued by 
the Government institutions, e.g., the Government 
mint or the Central Bank of a Government. 
This is necessary to meet the growing work of 
exchange in modern times. In England paper 
money is issued by. the Bank of England which is 
not a Government institution. In India all paper 
money was so far issued by the Government, but 
is now issued by the Reserve Bank of India, under 
authority from the Government. 

Paper money is of two kinds: — 

(i) Convertible Paper Money. — This consists of 
notes which can he converted into coins whenever 
the note holder wishes. He has only to go to the 
bank or the office which issued it ? and the bank or 
the office will convert it into coins on demand. For 
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example, Bank of England notes piior to the wai. 
They were “good as gold'* and enjoyed univetsal 
acceptability, because they wero always convertible. 

When the paper money is convertible the issuing 
authority has always to keep leserves of gold or 
silvei to meet possible public demand, but as all 
the note holders aie not likely to piesent notes for 
conversion at the same time, the amount of metal 
kept in the resei ves is much less than the face value 
of the notes issued, the test being backed by securi- 
ties, (The security portion of the leserve is called 
the uncovered or the fiduciary or the invested por- 
tion.) Foi example, if theie are notes woith 1000 
cioies in uiculation, and the total amount of coins 
and precious metals in the leserve comes to bOQ 
crores, while 700 cioies have been invested in 
secunties, then notes woith 300 croies aie to be 
called covered and notes woith 700 crores aie to 
be called uncovered or fiducial y. 

[The amount of reserve in the form of metal or coins and 
in the form of seen n ties differs in different countries. Govern- 
ments m England, Japan and Norway, provide that a certain 
fixed amount of Dotes may be backed by securities, but the rest 
must be fully covered by metal in the reserve (Currency Prin- 
ciple). XI. B. A., Germany and India allow a certain fixed per- 
centage — 30 to 40% — to be covered by metal and the rest by 
securities (Banking Principle). In any case, a portion of the 
reserve is kept in the form of investments or securities, anil this 
puntanr nr Jmnnx at SrhrjfiikWttry' pmfmrt offilv -rfiaerarj 1 

(ii) Inconvertible Paper Money (or Fiat Money) — 
It repiesents nothing and confeis a claim to noth- 
ing. It is pressed into sei vice when the Go vein- 
nient is hard pi eased for money. It cannot be 
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changed into coins at the will of the holder, as the 
Government which issues it does not undertake to 
redeem it, and no reserves are therefore kept. 

Inconvertible paper money is generally issued 
by the Government in times of emergency, e.g., a 
war. It is a convenient way of discharging such 
debts as the salaries of officers;' the pay of the 
troops, etc. 

Examples of inconvertible paper • money are 
French Assignats in the days of the French Revo- 
lution, American Green-backs in the American 
Civil War, German Marks* during the Great Euro- 
pean War, and one rupee notes issued in India dur- 
ing the present world war. [These rupee notes 
represent nothing and confer a claim to nothing. 
They are brought into circulation when the Govern- 
ment is hard pressed for money. They are in the 
nature of a forced loan from the people without 
bearing any < interest. Therefore, they are very 
unpopular. ] 

[If the Government enjoys the confidence of the people, even 
incovertible paper money may be as valuable as any other form 
of money. Bank of England notes now-a-days cannot be con- 
verted into gold except for certain purposes, and, therefore, 

^During the German inflation of 1922-23 note circulation 
touched staggering figures. The increase in note circulation 
proceeded at Buch a rate that in' the last month of the War, 
more than 300 paper mills worked at top speed to deliver note- 
paper to the Beichshank and 150 printing companies had 2000 
note-presses running day and night to print the Reichsbank 

notes Prices rose daily/ almsst hourly.. .money in the purse 

burned like fire, and everyone thought' only how to get rid of it 
at the earliest opportunity. 
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would be called inconvertible, } of they are no leas valuable than 
coma for the holder. Paper money m India la also convertible 
paper money in this sense only that rupees can always be hid 
in exchange for notes; otherwise notes and silver rupees aro 
both mcovertiblo, for no standard coin can be got m exchange 
for them. Convertibility of uotes into silver rupocs is main* 
tamed in India by means of reserves kept by the Government 
with the Reserve Bank, of India.] 

Advantages of Paper Money. — 

(0 The use of papei money is economical (o' the 
labour and capital non employed in mining pie* 
oious metals may bo saved by the use of paper and 
may be employed in other hinds of productive 
woik; ( b ) the metallic mouoy which is i ©placed by 
the paper money may be used for the purposes of 
art, or may bo reloascd for mvestmont at homo or 
abroad. 

(3) Tho loss duo to wear and tear is small in the 
case of paper money. 

(5) It is easier to Jmndlo, and safer,' cheaper ami 
moie convenient foi miking laigo payments and 
payments at a distance, than metallic money, be 
cause-of its greater portability. 

(A) It facilitates tiade generally. 

(5) It helps the government when its ciedit is 
low to raise necessary funds with less cost than it 
would have to meet if it lesortod to borrowing. 
Disadvantages— defects.— 

(1) The value of paper money is unceitain be- 

cause it is dependent og the Government which 
can at any time rob it of its .value. , 

(2) Paper money has a limited aroaofcirculation 4 - 



it is not generally acceptable to the foreigners. 
It is only national -money. . 

(?) Paper money is .specially -unacceptable be- 
cause it has the danger of over-issue and depreciation. 
An over-issue o f paper money is much easier than 
an over issue of metallic money. For example, 
during the present War many countries have been 
flooded with notes. Paper currency has been issued 
in such an excess that the value of money has gone 
down to one-third or one-fourth. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Classify the various forms of money in circulation in 
the country and indicate the characteristics of each. 'Why 
is papor money preferred to metallic money ? 

2. - What is a coin? Where is it -made? How does the 
system of coinage in England differ from that of India ( in 
normal times ) ? 

3. Explain the following terms : — 

Eree coinage, Gratuitous coinage. Seigniorage, 
Standard and token coins, Legal tender, Fiduciary 
paper money. 

4. Distinguish between standard and token coins. Can 

token money bo legal tender ? What constitutes legal -tender 
in India ? . 

5. “The rupee may be called a standard token coin.” 

* i „ 

Explain. 

6. How does the rupee, though unlimited legal fender, 
fail to satisfy all the conditions of standard money ? 

7. Whalt are the' advantages- of paper money ? How is its 
cqnvprtibility maintained in .India ? 



CHAPTER 7 
MONETARY STANDARDS 
INDIAN CURRENCY SYSTEM 
The cuuency ot a country includes both metal* 
lie money and paper money which circulate fiom 
hand to hand in monetaiy transactions, and differ- 
ent systems of currency are to be met with in 
diffeientcoun tnes We shall discuss these in this 
chapter 

The system of currency under which one or 
more metals aie used as a standard of value is 
called “Monetary Standard’ 1 , and the impoitant 
types of monetary standards aie : 

1 Monometallism or the Single Standard — 

A system of cuuency under which one tnetal 
alone is used as a standaid of value is called mono- 
metallism, or the Single Standaid system, and the 
country is said to be a mono-metallic countiy 

Undei this system, eithei gold oi silvei is freely 
coined and is full legal tendei , while foi the sake 
of making 6mall payments basei metals are coined 
at the discretion of the Government and made 
legal tender to a limited extent. 

If the standaid money consists of coins of gold 
then the system is known as Gold Standard, while 
if it consists of silver it is known as Silver Standard 
Upto Septembei 21, 1931, England had the Gold 
Standard, and so many othei countries had it. 
China, on the other hand, had until lecently 
the Silver Standaid. 

2. Bimetallism or the Double Standard.— 

A system of cuuency m which two metals, 
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Usually gold and silver, are used as standards of 
value is called Bimetallism or the Double Standard 
system, and the country is said' to be a bi-metallic 
country. 

Under this system both gold and silver are given 
the privilege of free coinage, and are unlimited 
legal tender, and there is generally a fixed legal 
ratio between the value of the two. Bor instance, 
if in U. S. A. a silver dollar contains 15 grains ot 
silver for every grain of gold in a gold dollax*, the 
, ratio between the two standard coins would be 
15 si, and a debtor would have the choice of 
making payment either in gold or in silver money, 
i.e., he may pay either 1 gold dollar or 15 silver 
dollars. 

It is claimed that this system makes the ex- 
change between gold-using and silver-using countries 
easy, and also can effect gi-eater stability of prices 
in the country on the ground that two metals in 
circulation provide a sort of compensatory influ- 
ence over each other ( the ' law of compensatory 
action )• For example, if demand for silver falls off, 
silver becomes cheaper, but because it is also legal 
tender people will mostly take silver to the mint 
and keep back gold. There would thus be a demand 
for silver and it would rise in price. Simultaneously, 
the demand for gold would fall and its price 
would fall too. Thus the two metals will be brought 
back to the same position as their . relative value 
as coins, and the relationship be tween silver and 
gold will remain more or less constant. 
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But the trouble with this system is that if one 
metal becomes cheaper than the othei, the coins 
of the dealer metal begin to go out of circulation 
under the opeiation of Giesham’s law (lead the 
example below), and it becomes vety difficult to 
maintain a fixed latio between the two metala lot 
any length of time Suppose the ratio between 
gold and silvei is fixed at 1 : lo Suppose also 
that the metal gold uses in value m the maiket, 
and a tola of gold becomes' equal to 1 7 tolas instead 
of 15 of silvei Now people will sell gold coins 
in the maiket by weight and with tho mlvei that 
they got they will obtuu 17 silvei coins fiom tho 
mint, i.o , they will gain two silvei corns (Thus 
a peison having 1,000 gold dollais with him would 
be able to get 17,000 silver dollars He can get 
back his 1,000 gold d liars by paying 15 000 silvei 
dollais to the mint, and also gain 2,000 silvei 
dollars, in the baigain) Thus many people would 
sell their gold and puichaso silver to got it changed 
into coma by the mint, and silvei will go to tho 
mint while gold will tiavel to other couutues. 
To meet this difficulty, it was once suggested that 
all countries in the world should have bimetallism 
at the Bame time, so that Gresham’s law may not 
operate, blit this scheme did not materialise, noi is it 
likely to matenalise in thefutme, for vai ious i easons. ^ 
Bimetallism was adopted by Emopo and 
Amenca m the 18th centuiy, and till the last 
quaiter of the 19th centuiy it was the leading 
monetfuy system of the* western 'woi Id (except in 
Gieat Bnfc&m which adopted 'the single staadaid 
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of gold a little earlier in 1816). It' has, however, ■ 
lost its importance now altogether and is "only of 
historic interest. 

(For some time a system was introduced in France, etc., 
according bo which gold and silver coins were both unlimited 
legal tender but only gold coins had a free coinage. This 
system was known as Limping Bimetallism — limping, because 
silver not being freely coined was “limping” or acting witb 
difficulty.) 

[These metallic standards are, however, possible 
only when plenty of gold (or silver) is available. But 
when the world is faced with a gold famine, as at 
present, the currency consists generally of paper, 1 
and the f currency authority does not bind itself to 
convert it into gold. The result is that we have 
the Paper Standard or Managed Currency Standard. 
No doubt a currency system based on mere paper is 
not likely to be very popular, but new policies and 
new monetary theories now hold the field, and both 
monometallism and bimetallism are gradually be- 
coming things of the past, while paper standard is 
becoming the order of the day.] 

The Gold Standard 

,The gold standard is so called because under it 

> o 

gold is the measure of value of goods and services, 
and all the debts are payable in gold. A. country 
is • said to be on the gold standard when it main- 
tains its monetary unit (the pound sterling in 
Great Britain, the franc in France or the dollar 
in U. S. A.) -at a value equal to that of a definite 
weight of gold; in other words, when the. pur- 
chasing power of a unit of its currency is kept 
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equal to the purchasing powei of a unit of gold. 
This means that every country on the gold stan 
dard shares a common cunency — one calls ns 
cunency units pounds, nnothei dollais, another 
francs, and so on , but gold is international money, 
all the same, and the gold etandaid piovides 
practically fixed intes of exchange between the 
countries on it Foi, if the cmrency of eJch 
country is convertible into gold, or into a gold 
standaid curiency,jit n fixed rate, and conveieely, 
it follows that the cunencies of these countnes 
are convertible into one anothei .at piactieally 
fixed iates If £ 1 and 4’866 dollars can both be 
exchanged for the same amount of gold, and con- 
versely, then the exchange value of £ 1 cannot 
long remain above oi below *4 800 dollais bj 
moie than the relatively small cost of sending gold 
from New York to L( ndon oi from London to New 
Yoik And this means that the price of any 
thing in do'l us r muot Jong exceed or fill short 

of ~ ~ of its pace in pounds, plus oi minus 

tianspoit changes etc In other w oi da, commodity 
prices m one country must move m haimony with 
commodity prices in otbei gold standard conn 
tries 

The gold standaid was fust adopted by Great 
Britain in 1816, and her example was wide!} 
followed during the last 30 yoais of the 19th 
eenfcuiy, wJien bimetallism came to be discarded by 
Germany, Fiance, U.S A, etc It thus became 
the world’s most approved system and held tin? 
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pre-eminent monetary position until the out- 
break of the great European war in 1914 ; and 
various forms of the gold standard were introduced 
in different countries : — 

' 1. Gold Currency Standard, 

, 2. Gold Bullion Standard 1 , 

3, Gold Exchange Standard. 

!• Gold Currency Standard or the Full Gold Standard: 

Under this form gold coins of a certain weight 
and fineness were actually used as currency 
Paper money was made convertible into gold coins 
on demand. A.t the same time, free coinage of 
gold, fi’ee melting of gold coins and free export 
and import of gold were allowed, and we had a 
perfectly natural and automatic system of currency. 

Until recently this was the form of gold 

standard ; but the force of necessity during the last 
great European War as well as advance in econo- 
mic thought made people realise that actual gold 
coins' passing from hand to hand were an unneces- 
sary luxury, and that we could have ail the essen- 
tials of a gold standard without having gold coins 
actually in currency. Two other arrangements, 
namely, the Gold Bullion Standard and the 
Gold Exchange Standard, thus came to be admit- 
ted as genuine forms of the gold standard which 
were believed to be more economical. 

2. Gold Bullion Standard.— 

During the last great European War gold coins 
ceased to circulate in most countries, and gold 
currency standard became a thing of the past. 
When Great Britain returned to gold standard 
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aftei the wai i she introduced important modifica- 
tions and adopted w hat is I now n as the Gold 
Bulliou Standard 

Under this 8) stem, whilo gold w is tho raeasuio 
of value gold no longei cnculatcd ns com We 
had a gold standard without a gold ebrrmey The 
Government did not issuo gold coins, hut hound 
itself to purchase and sol! gold at fixed iate* 
That ir to saj, though papoi mono} ceased to ho 
convertible into coins it could he cant 01 ted into 
gold bullion still (any bod} could give notes and 
huj gold from the Goveinmont it the fixod rates) 
and thus i true link with gold was maintained, 
without gold coins being actual)} iu cn dilation 
Even fiee exports and impoits of gold were allowed 
indot the sj stem 

3 lit example of Giont Britain was followed bj 
< thu ( on n tries also. Even m India, tho Golem 
moot l m^ht and sold gold in tho form ofbais 
contuiuii„ a fixed weight (400 fino ounces=10f» r » 
tolas) S>mo approaches wcio unde towards the 
Gold Bullion Standaid, though its inhoduction in 
a full fUdgcd form was no\ei achtoaed 
3 Gold Exchange Standard — 

IJiis uas in use before tho last great Euiopean 
war iu certain countues hko India, tho Stiaits 
Settlements and the Phillipines, Australia and 
Demmrl And oven after tho War there was for 
some tune i tendency towards its adoption bj 
European countne9 III o Geimanj, Italy and 
Belgium which could not aflfoid tho lusuij of a 
laigu stool of gold in their reserves, 
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Under this system the internal currency con- 
sisted. of cheap token coins of silver or paper and 
was maintained at a certain fixed value in terms 
of gold for foreign purposes. For example, in 
India, before the Great European War, the value 
of the rupee was fixed at Is. 4d. ; and gold was 
made available in London for external purposes at 
this rate, while the internal currency ^consisted of 
notes and silver. 

The gold exchange standard, if properly worked, 
secures a great economy of gold for monetary 
purposes. All the waste due to wear and tear of 
coins is saved, and gold can also be lent to other 
countries and interest secured. It is, therefore, 
especially suited to poor countries. But there are 
the following drawbacks :-(i) It requires a good 
deal of control over currency and exchange, and 
does not provide a natural and automatic expansion 
or contraction of the currency, which is the essence 
of the Gold currency Standard, (ii) It necessitates 
tbo maintenance of large reserves and thus locks 
up huge quantities of gold and silver without being 
used for industrial purposes.. It is thus, un-economi- 
cal. (iii) It is difficult to maintain a stable vate of 
exchange with other countries at all times, and a 
great loss may be caused to the country when the 
rate rises or falls abnormally. In India, for exam- 
ple, very v large sums had to be frittered away 
from the Reserves in the attempt to maintain an 
artificial value of the rupee in the past. 

Note : — If instead of making the currency of 
the country convertible into gold for' foreign pur- 
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pesos, tlie country links it to staling 01 dollai (or 
any othei independent cm lency) the monetaiy ays- 
tem will be known aftei the name of the particular 
cun ency to which it is linked Foi example, the 
piesent Indian currency sj stem is called the Sterling 
Exchange Standard, because the \alue of the xupco 
foi foieign puiposes is now-adajs fixed m terms of 
the sterling— -Re 1 = Is. 6 d. staling [I’oimeil) the 
* value of the lupee was fixed in teims o( gold and 
the system was known as the Gold Exchange btan- 
datd , now the value of the lupee is fi\ed in turns 
of steiling (X s d) aud the Bystem is known is the 
Steiling Exchange Standard 

This system is generally unpopular bee vu t it 
s rs unwise in punciple to link the currency of one 
countiy to that of any othei countiy. Xhe fiist 
eountiy has to sliaic in the oconomic iluctuations 
to which the otliei country may bo subjected, 
India has actually suffered considerably owing to 
this an angement\vith England to wliossc cuntney 
hci currency is linLed. 

Gresham's Law 

Whon differ ent coins uc in circulation, all of 
them aie not alike Some aie fresh fioi n the mint, 
and some have been worn out by constant use 
And it has been seen that there is a general tend- 
ency among people to lceep back fresh coins when 
thoy aie received by them, and to pass on those 
that aie old 01 dirty. The result is that the moie 
duty and the more worn out coins circulate fieely, 
while new and fiesh ones are kept back foi 
a long time 'If it could be possible to keep back 
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(resli and new coins for a considerable period, or 
use them otherwise than as money, one would see 
only worn-out coins in the market. Sir Thomas 
Gresham, a financial adviser of Quesn Elizabeth, 
observed this tendency among people and put his 
observations in the form of a law known, after 
him, as Gresham’s Law : — 

“Bad money drives good money out of circulation.” 

' The question naturally arises — what is good 
money ? what is bad money ? Bad money does not 
necessarily mean counterfeit coins. Bad money 
is that money which contains less value than good 
money. 

(i) When coins of the same metal ciiculate 
side by side, old and worn out coins cont.iin smaller 
value than new coins, as . the former lose some 
weight ol metal by constant use. So new coins 
are go oil money, and old’ worn-out coins are bad 
money. 

(ii) 1 When paper money and metallic coins are 
in circulation, the former contains less value than 
the latter. So paper money is bad money and 
the 'metallic money is good money. 

- 1 (iii) Lastly, when both gold and silver coins cir- 
culate side by side under bimetallism, either gold 
or silver coins will drive the other from circulation. 
[ Read the example given under the heading 
Bi-metallism.] 

The next question that arises is— how does- the 
good money disappear ‘ from circulation ? ■ It goes 
out of circulation in three ways : — (i) When we 
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have two coins — one old and theothci new — we that 
offer the old com, and try to keep back the new 
one In this way good money is lioaided, and bad 
monoy circulates (u) Similaily people like jowelleis 
and goldsmiths who want to melt gold ot silvei 
coins foi prepanng ornaments choose the new coins 
foi melting — these contain full weight If bid coins 
aro melted, the jewellers and goldsmiths ire likely 
to get less th m the full value of the coins as these 
have lost some metal through constant use (in) 
Again tlit. Joieigneia who insist on boiag paid in 
metallic mono} will be paid in the more \aluablo 
coin (because loieigneis do not accept the coins 
of a country on then face-\alue but puiel} as so 
much weight of metal) Ihus the good mono} is 
oitlioi hoaidcd, melted, 01 sont ibioud, and bad 
money is left in cnculatiou 

Howotoi, we must lemomboi that there uo cer- 
tain limitations to t!ic law. When the entire 
money in a countiv is required b} the demands ol 
trade, 'lie law cannot work, e g., if I h i\e 1<6 10/- 
and h tve to buy tilings woi th lls 5/ I shall keep 
hick five good coins and pass on five bid onosj but 
il 1 have Rs 10/- and want to buy things worth 
lls 10/, I cannot keep back any good coin, and 
both the good and fcho had coins will be m eircul 
atiou Smulul}, when the bid coins ate so bad 
that nobody, is willing to accept them, good coins 
will have to be in cuculation Sometimes undei 
tho influence of habit also, bad wone} and good 
money may continue to circulate side by aide foi 
a long time befoie people become aware of the 
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difference in value. Again, the law need not 
necessarily apply in a country where token money 
is unlimited legal tender, like the rupee in India, 
for the value in exchage of these coins is always 
more than its value as a piece of metal, and there 
is no point in attaching greater value to" them 
than to other token money. - 

Anyway, in modern times the operation -of 
Gresham’s Law is obviated by a very careful control 
of the circulating coins — by the expansion and con- 
traction of currency according to need. 

The Indian Currency System 
The currency system in India at present is what 
is known as the Sterling- Exchange Standard. That 
is to say, for internal purposes, we use token 
money — currency notes, and rupees or notes prin- 
ted on silver; but, for external purposes, the Govern- 
ment undertakes to give sterling (Bank of Eng- 
land notes) in London in exchange for rupees 
tendered in India at the rate of Is. 6d. per rupee, 
and vice versa. Thus the internal currency consists 
of both (a) metallic and (b) paper money. 

Metallic money consists of the silver rupee and 
the eight-anna piece, four anna and two-anna silver 
and nickel pieces, one anna nickel piece, and bronze 
pice, half-pice and pie. The rupee is 180 grains in 
weight andso far contained 165 grains of pure silver 
and 15 grains of alloy, but now it contains only 
90 grains of silver and the rest of alloy. • [t is a 
token coin, but it is the principal medium of ex- 
change and standard of value, enjoying unlimited 
legal tender — it .is a standard-token coin. And 
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all the profit* of coinage are utilized to me tease 
the funds known as the Gold Standard Riserte 
Pipet monej on the othei hand, consists of (i) 
eonveitible notes of the value of Rs 2, o, 10, 100, 
t,000, 10,000 issued by the Reseive Bank of India 
and guaianteed by the Goveinot Genet al in council, 
(ti) eonveitible notes of the valuo of Rs oOnndR* oOO 
issued pteviously bj the Government of Indu and 
taJ on over by the Reseive Bank of India, (nj) 
the one tupee notes issued by the Reseive Bank 
of India in 1940, wich occupy a peculmt position 
in the ouirency system in that while notes of 
biggei denominations aie convertible into them, 
they themselves aie not convertible into tupeecoin 
and aie tieated in the issets of the Reseive Bank 
like lupee com These notes ate eonveitible because 
the Gn eminent keeps a Pape) Currency Reserve 
including gold and silvei metallic lcservo of not lees 
than j0% of the total cnculation, and because these 
notos-arenot lequired to be eonveitible into stan 
I ud coins of full value, but only into lupees which 
ue themselves token coins, or into ouo rupee 
notes which aie equivalent to tupee coins for all 
puposes (During the piesent wai, howevet, con 
vcrtil llity of notes into rupoe coins Ins been consi 
dotal 1) restricted, and tho whole of the note isbuc 
maj be desenbed as in conveitiblo foi all ptactical 
par poses } 

Recently the Gold Standard and the Papet 
Gurroucj Reserves have been bi ought together and 
1 opt undoi the eontiol of tho Reseive Bank of 
i ? with stipulated regulations and restriction^ 
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Under the name “Currency Reserve”. The position 
of this combined reserve is as follows: — 

RESERVE BANK OE INDIA 
Statement of accounts for the week ending July 13, 1945. 
Issue Department 
Liabilities 

Notes held in the Banking Department ... 11 crores 

NoteB in circulation ... 1,141 crores 

... 1,152 crores 


... 45 crores 

Nil 

.., 1,034 crores 

... 15 crores 

... 58 crores 

... ], 152 crores 

[The law is that of the total amount of assets not less than 
10°/ 0 shall consist of gold coins, gold bullion, or sterling secu- 
rities, provided that the amount of gold coins and gold bullion 
shall not, at any time, be less than 40 crores of rupees in 
value ; and the rest shall be held in rupees and in Government 
of India securities, provided that the amount of rupee securi- 
ties of the Government of India shall not exceed 25% or 50 
crores, whichever amount is greater. Not less than 17/20 ths of 
the gold shall be held in India. 

The Bank is, however, authorised to reduce the gold 
reserve below 40% under certain circumstances and must in that 
case pay a tax on the deficiency.] 

For purposes of external currency the Govern- 
ment, through the Reserve Bank of India, under- 


Assets 

A. Gold Coin and Bullion 

(a) Held in India 

(b) Held outside India 
Sterling Securities (i.Q, invest- 
ments in London) 

B. Rupee Coin 

Government of India Rupee 
Securities 
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takes to exchange rupees into sterling, and sterling 
into rupees at the late of Is 6d per lupee This 
artificial value of the lupee is maintained with the 
help of the resei ve mentioned above. It is divided 
into two parts — the gold portion, which is kept in 
London, and the silvei portion, which is kept in 
India The Reserve Bank of India utilises these 
to buy and sell lupees at the established iate* 
When Indians ha\e to send money to foreign couq 


*Formoly this used to be managed by the sale of Council 
Drafts or Council Bills (also known as Councils eimplj ) and 
Sterling Drafts or Reverse Council Bills (also known as 
Reverse Councils simplj) Council Drafts were orders by tbe 
Secretarj of State to the Government of India to pay rupees in 
return for sterling received by him Reverse Council Drafts 
were ordors by the Government of India to the Secretary of 
State to pay sterling m return for rupees received by them 
The rate of exchange used to be Re 1=1 b 4d 

When Londoners wanted to remit money to India 
( i e Indians had to receive money from outside for exports, 
etc ) the Londoners went to the Secretary of State purchased 
Council Bills (the proceeds being deposited m the gold portions 
of the Paper Currency or Gold Standard Reserve xn London) 
and sent them to their creditors in India who realised the 
amount from the Government of India (which cashed the bills out 
of the silver portion of the Gold Standard Reserve or the Paper 
Carrency Reserve m India) Similarly, when Indians had to 
Bend monej to foreign countries ( e g foreigners had to be 
laid for imports) they went to the Government and purchased, 
with rupees Reverse Council Bills, and sent them to their 
creditors in foreign countries who ultimately realised their 
Value from the Secretary of State (out of the London branch 
of the Gold Standard Reserve or the Paper Currency Reserve) 
on whom they were drawn. 
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tries, they go to the Bank and purchase sterling 
drafts of immediate delivery in London at a rate 
not below Is. 5^1 d. for a rupee (winch corresponds 
to the lower specie point, i. e., Is. 6d. minus the 
cost of remitting this amount to London), provid- 
ed that no person is entitled to demand to buy an 
amount of sterling less than & 10,000. (This pre- 
vents the rate of exchange from falling below 


The diagrams given below indicate the meehaniem of 
Gold Exchange Standard: — 


British 

importer 

pays 

£1,000 


Secy, of 
State’s funds 


Council Draft 



Indian 

importer 

pays 

Bs. 15,000 


Govt, of India’s Reverse Council Draft. 

funds 
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Is d , because when the Bmh is willing to sell 
bills at this rate to any extent, why will anjbody 
accept less than Is 5 b| d for a rupee from any one 
else). The Bank also buys fiom any peuon who 
makes a demand in that behalf sterling for imme- 
diate delivery in London at a late not highei than 
Is. 6&d. (which corresponds to the upper specie 
point, 1 e., Is 6d. plus the cost of remitting this 
amount hom London to Bombay), provided that 
no pei son is entitled to demand to sell an amount 
of sterling less than £ 10,000 (This prevents the 
late of exchange from rising above Is 6 T J d , because 
when the Bank is willing to buy stei lmg at thiB 
iate to any extent why will anybody give more m 
the fioni of sterling to have a rupee hom any one 
else). Thus the rupee has got an external value 
which is fixed at Is 6d. ratio, and being managed 
as shown above cannot rise abov o tliisiate, oi fill 
below it. 

[Note — Sterling Exchange Standard was introduced in India 
id 1931. Before that she had the Gold Exchange Standard, and 
the rupee in India was convertible into gold in London, while 
gold in Lundon was convertile into rupees in India, at the 
rate of Ee. l = ls. 4d Sterling took the place of gold in 1931 
when England went off the Gold Standard, i e., the people 
could no more demand gold from the Government or the Bank 
of England in exchage for notes] 

QUESTIONS 

1 What is meant by monetary standards? By what name 
is the monetary standard obtaining in India called ? Show how 
it functions. 



2. Point out the difference between Gold .Standard, Gold 
Bullion Standard and Gold Exchange Standard. Answer with 
special reference to India. 

, 3. What is Gresham’s Law? Explain it briefly and point 
out its limitations. Why is it that Indian currency notes do 
not drive silver rupees out of circulation ? 

4. Discuss clearly the essential features of the Indian 
currency system. How is the convertibility of paper money 
maintained in India ? 


CHAP1EP 8 

CREDIT MONEY 
What is Credit — 

Money is a good medium of excl ange 1 nt it is 
not sufficient to meet the demand for it owing to 
the Urge amount of exchanging wmk oi modem 
times Men have, therefore devised a ole\eiei 
though more difficult, way of exchange than money 
This is credit 

The practice ol bonowmg money and pioimsm^ 
to lepay the loan at a futuie date —also the practice 
of lecemng goods and pionns/ng to pay the price 
of the goods at a futuie time — has existed since 
\ ery early days of human history A man wants 
a hundred rupees, and, if he hia nothing to offm 
in exchange, heboirows by \vnting a pionnssoiy 
uote, Anothei man wishes to purchase goods 
tor his shop, but cannot pay fot them lie gives 
a written pioinise to pay the puce at some futuie 
dite In either case, capital 'll is been put by one 
man it the command of mother to be icpud it 
tutuie date This piactic e — (( a promt* to pay a t 
i future time for a valuab le consideration rec^vx l 
in the present” — is cailod ciedit 

When a credit transaction takes pl«ce tht-ie is 
\ time interval between the itransaction itself and 
the actual settlement of the transaction AJs>, 
when apeison parts with his goods in oxchau^e 
tor a mere promise to pay money, he does so be- 
cause he has confidence in the ability md wifi of 
p£ie debtor to make payment when it falls due, 
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Thus time am L-CO&fidence are^.the..,.tuio ...elements nf 
credit , a nd a person’s credit is said to be good or 
bad, according as people have, or have not, con- 
fidence in him, that is to say, according as people 
readily accept, or not, his word or signature as a 
guarantee for future payment. 

Mow, in a credit transaction the receiver of 
credit promises to pay cash at some future date. 
These promises are usually written down on paper, 
and are known as credit instruments, the chief 
among which aie>: — 

Cheques 

Drafts 

Bills of Kxcliange 
Hundies 

Promissory Notes. 

Cheques. — 

A. c heque is an or der drawn on a Jbank by a 
depositor , ca lling upo n the bank to pay a specified 
sum of mone y to the "person named in the cheque, 
or to his order, or to the bea rer. The cheque will 
be accepted only_when the man receiving it has 
confidence in the drawer of the cheque and also in 
the bank on which the cheque is drawn ; and if 
there is this confidence the cheque is as good money 
as a bank note. It can also be transferred from 
person to person any number of times by signing 
on the back ol it. , 

The use of cheques has effected a great economy 
in the use of precious metals. Let us see how. 
Suppose that A owes B Rs, 100, and writes a cheque 
for. the amount. B may present the ch eque to 
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the bank and obtain payment in cash. But he 
may bo a depost toi of the same bank, and will 
then send the cheque to the bank. The Bank 
will simply debit A's deposit account by Ks. 100 
and credit B’s account with this sum So the 
payment is nude by eutues in the bant without 
any tianstei of cash A similai tiling almost will 
happen it A and B have accounts in different 
banks. Chums will be offset and only the difFeience 
will have to be passed tiom one bank to anothei 
by me ins ot cheques. Again, laige sums can easily 
be tianslened Money can be sent to distant 
places at small expense. The necessity of keeping 
large sums ol money in baud can be done away 
with And these cheques can be diawn im actual 
sums ot mono) that one has to pay, even to the 
nearest pit , loi example, i cheque cau be issued tor 
Its 9y/l5/'l, while notes are only foi lound figures 
like Its 5, Its 10 , Its. 100, etc , etc 
Cheques are of several kinds : 

( 1 ) Piyable to hearer— these aiw convenient, 
but not Bafe. An) peison who has the chequocan 
go to the Bank and got the amount. 

(£) Payable to order — these aio sifoi, because 
the person in whoso favoui the cheque has been 
drawn cab get the amount from the Bank only 
when he is known t > the Bank. 

(5) Crossed cheques— these are satei sti'fl, as 
the piyment ot the arddunt of the cheque cannot 
be made to any peison except thiough a Bank, l e , 
the amount eAn bh'tiansfened to his account with 
a Bank, and cannot be paid in cash/ so that no 
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w ong peison cau realise L Ji o amount by false 
representation. 

Hie ciossing is dune by drawing two transverse 
paiaUelilines on the face of the cheque ,with the 
words & Co.’ 01 ’Not Negotiable 5 written in between 
em. The ch< que is said to be crossed generally 
m case it has only two parallel lines, with “& Co.” 
01 Not Negotiable , but without the name of a 
bank within it; It is said to' be specially crossed 
j in addition to these words, there is also the name 
°l fcome within tho two transverse parallel 

lines contained therein. In the latter ease the 
cheque can be paid only through the particular 
bank whose name is mentioned within the ciossing. 

(When a cheque is sent to a Bank for encash- 
ment it is -said to be “ presenting ” the cheque. If ' 
it is cashed it is said to b e “honoured”', and if it is 
not cashed for some reason — say, when there is no 
money in the account — it is said to be “ dishonoured ’’.) 

Difference betiveen money and cheque , (or any 
other credit-instrument). — • 

Cheques are not 'money’ in the strict sense 
because (i) They have not' got the first and essential 
quality-general acceptability. They are accept- ‘ 
able only to those who have confidence * in the 
drawer of the cheque ; and, therefore, they do not 
pass as freely from hand to hand as money does. 

(ii) The transaction is not complete until the 
cheque has been *paid out— that is, ’■ there must be 
some waiting in the 'cash of a cheque, whereas 
money transactian is complete on the spot, (in) One 
is not bound to accept cheques, since they are not 
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legal tencki. (tu) And, if a cheque is not honoured, 
i.e., if its amount lemains unpaid for any leason, the 
amount can be claimed again. The lesponsibility 
of the drawer for the payment continues til^ the 
time of actual payment. Theiefoie, cheques aie 
regarded as ciedit instruments and not money. 
They are money only in a wide sense of tho term 

SPECIMEN FORM OF A CHEQUE 


N o. Aligarh 1946 

The Imperial Bank of India 
Aligaih 


Pay — 

Rupees 

Rs. 


bearer 

order 


( Signature of depositor ) 

Note When a cheque is meant to bo a ciossed 
oheque, two paiallel lines are drawn across tho 
cheque as 
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And when the cheque is special!}*' crossed the 
crossing is like this : — 



Drafts. — 

Drafts are cheques drawn by one bank upon 
another, or upon its own branch at a different place, 
requesting it to pay the sum of money mentioned 
therein to the person named, or to his order, or to 
the bearer, on demand. 

Persons desirous of sending money to distant 
places can do so very easily and economically by 
means of these Drafts. They can go and deposit 
the amount to be sent in a local bank, and ask it 
to issue a. draft in favour of the person to whom 
they want to send the money. The Bank will 
charge some commission and give the draft which 
can be sent by post and can be immediately pre- 
sented for payment on receipt of it by the person 
who has to receive the money. The amount will 
be paid because different banks, or different bran- 
ches of the same bank, have their accouuts with 
one another, and the amount paid can be easily 
adjusted between them, 

The question arises why should money, be sent 
by drafts and not by cheques, even to distant 
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places The leason is tint it tahos a longei time 
to get payment of the amount of a cheque than 
in the c ise of a ditift lhe draft will bo paid im 
mediately it is picsented to the bank on which 
it has been drawn, for the signatures of the draw et 
aie dicidy 1 nown to the bank , but a cheque will 
fiist be sent to the bank wheie the drawei has an 
account and will be pajable onl} when lnfonimtion 
has been lccoiaed that there is money mVlie account 
of the drawer, that the signatures of the diawet 
arc genuine etc , etc 

SPECIMEN FORM OF A DRAFT 
Imperial Bank of India, 

Aligarh, 19j r > 

On Ocm tnd pay to 

oi ordi r, 

- — talue tecetied. 

For Imperial 11 ink of India 

. Agent 

To 

Imperial Bank of India , 

Bombay 

Bill of Exchange. 

A bill of exchange is an ordor drawn by i 
ci editor, say A, on a peison B (his debtoi) calling 
upon lmn to pay to C ( a third poison ) oi oidoi, 
a ceitain sum of money specified in the bill [ A is 
known as the drawer ,ot* the bill, * B the drawee, 
and G the payee ] 


No 

Ils 

ilttpcei 
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SPECIMEN FORM OF A BILL OF EXCHANGE 


Rs. 


( Foreign Bill ) 


Aligh,rb_____ 1945. 

’ At Sight pay to _ _ . 

. or order, 

the sum of Rupees ,, value 

received. 


To J. Smith , 

London. 


Rs,. 


or 


Aligarh. 


V 

Thirty iJays after sight, pay to 


the sum of 
received . 


To J. Smith , 

Lon don. 


1945 


or order , 
, value 


Foreign Exchange. 

We have seen how instead of making payments in gold or 
coins, people pay for their imports and receive payments for 
their exports by means of foreign bills of exchange. The 
question, however, remains that the money of one country is 
different from the money of au other country. How are the 
rates of the foreign bills of exchange fixed ? 

Like the value of any other commodity, the rate of 
exchange depends upon the supply of, and demand for, bills in 
the market, that is, upon the ' fact whether the exports of the 
country are greater than the imports, or the imports are 
greater than the exports. When the exports from the country 
are greater, the supply of hills is large, as more people have to 
get money and issue bills of exchange. When the imports into 



Its 


( no } 

(INL4ND BILL) 

Aligarh 


At Sight pay to. 


the sum of Rupees 
value receued. 


, or order , 
,/or 


To 

Bombay 


Rs 


or 

Aligarh _ 


- 1910 . 


Thirty days after Sight pay to 

oi order, 

the sum oj Rupees ,jor 

value rtnied 
To _ 

Bombay — - 

the country ire greatei, the dehnnd for bills is hr D o is mot 
people have to send n one> ami bnj hills of exchange 

[Exports and luijtorts of acountu are not how v»r tie 
only items which are to bo tilven into consul ent ton m deter 
mining the balance of trado of a countn We have also to tile 
into consideration whether the country has to receive or pi} 
freight chargos, charges for shipping Eervice interest charges on 
capital, loans of monej, subscriptions for charitable purposes, 
expenses of students or tourists residing or travelling abroad, 
etc.» etc , — the invisible items of export and import which 
generally escape the eyes of the public and for which no records 
are 1 epfc For example, England being a great capitalist 
countr} has invested huge sums of money in America, Canada, 
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• [These bills are known as Foreign Bills of Exchange, if they 
are drawn in one country, and are payable in another, and as 
Inland Bills of Exchange, if they are drawn and are payable 
within the same country. The latter are mostly in the vernacu- 
lar — and are then known as Hundis.] 

What is a Bill. — 

In modern times every country has a considera- 
ble amount of foreign trade. As it sells goods to 
foreign countries so it buys goods from them. And 
when a country buys, it lias got to pay for its pur- 
chase. What shall be the form of payment 7 

The foreigners would nob accept payment in 
rupees because rupees are token coins. - They would 
accept payment in gold which is accepted through- 
out the world. They could also accept anything 
else which would give them the right to have gold 
or purchasing power, e.g., a Bill of Exchange. 

This Bill of Exchange is an order to pay. The 
order is noton a Bank but on an individual or e 
India and other parts of the world, and receives interest and 
profits from theso countries, while India bns to pay freight 
charges of ships that carry on its foreign trade, interest on 
foreign capital, expenses of Secretary of State’s office in 
London and other items of Home Charges. All these have to 
bo taken into account in finding out whether the balance of 
trade, or rather the balance of accounts, is in favour of the 
country or against it. 

When the total credits of a country exceed the total debits, 
that is, the country has to receive more from foreigners than 
she has to pay them, the country is said to have a favourable 
balance of trade. When the total debits of the country exceed 
the total credits, that is, the country has to pay more to foreig- 
ners than she has to receive from them, - the country is said to 
have an unfavourable balance of traded 


i 
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fiini. It is made payable eithei at sight m it any 
future date stipulated tn the bill (say 30, ot 60, oi 
90 days affcei the bill has been drawn). If it is made < 
payable on demand it is known as a ‘sight bill', if> it 
is mide payable after somo time, it is known as a 
‘ time, bill* or 'usance bill’. If it jb payable witlun 
10 oi lo oi 20 dajs, say, it is called a ‘sfttiif* bill; if 
it runs foi a longer ponod it is a ‘long’ bill It is 
also know n as a 1 Telci /rapine Transfer' when im- 
mediate p vymeat isanaugcd by a telegiam tlnough 
some Bank. 

KxampU — lu India a moichant who sells Its. 
13 000 woith o( good** in Bugland would liko to 
icceive piymont m Indian lUpees and not m British 
money, because t. s. <1 do not circulate hcio. The 
Now, when tho supply of bills is largo (i o., more people 
have to receive moaoy than have to pond money), the rata of 
exchange will (all, arul exchange will bo said to bo favourable 
to tho country (i.e., more foreign currency will bo available for 
a given amount of local currency, or, what amounts to, tho 
same thing, loss of tho focal currency will have to be paid for 
foreign currency) And when tho demand for bills is largo 
(i e , more people want to send money), the rate of exchange 
will rise, and exchange will bo said to be unfavourable to tho 
country, (i o., less foreign currency will be available for a 
given amount of local currency, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, more of local currency will have to ha paid for foreign 
curxencj) Tor example, when > Re. ? l = ls. 6d,» we* say' 
that the rate of exchange is .favourable to India, while if 
Re. 1— Is 4d,wesay that the rate of exchange is uofavour-j 
able tD India* 

(The t*erms favourable and unfavourable exchange are 
however, misleading. For example, when exchange is favour- > 
able to the importers, it is unfavourable to the exporters, and 
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English merchant who sells ^oods to India worth £ 
1)000 would similarly like to receive payment in 
British money, because rupees do not circulate in 
England. r I s hese difficulties can be met by buying 
an equivalent amount of gold and sending it to the 
foreign country concerned; but there would be many 
difficulties in doing so, for example, in buying the 
necessary gold, in packing it securely, in insuring 
it, and in arranging its transport. All this would 
involve much expense and worry, and bills have 
been invented to avoid these difficulties. By means 
of these bills, credits and debits in one country can 
be easily cancelled against those in another, without 
any money actually passing. And this means r 
great economy in the use of precious metals. 

when it is unfavourable to the importers it is favourable to the 
exporters. Besides, when the exchange is favourable to the 
country, exports begin to decrease and imports begin to 
increase ; and when the exchange is unfavourable to the 
country, the tendency is for the exports to increase and the 
imports to decreas. Exports and imports influence the rate of 
exchange, and the rate of exchange influences the exports and 
imports. This is why we desire to have neither a favourable 
exchange nor an unfavourable exchange but only a stable rate 
of exchange.] 

Specie Points. — 

Thongh the rate of bills depends upon supply and demand, 
there is a limit to the rise or fall in the rate. If the rate goes 
too high or too low, people will begin to receive or remit gold 
by actual shipments of gold, rather than deal in bills of ex- 
change. The limits to which the rates of exchange can usually 
move are known as ‘gold points’ or ‘specie points' — the upper 
and the lower gold or specie points — and are determined by the 
cost of moving gold between two countries, i.e., the cost of 
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Working of a Bill — 

A in Indn e\potts Rs 13,000 worth of Jute to 
B m England Anothei person C m Indn imports 
£ 2,000 woifch of woollens horn D in England A, 
therefore, has a light to claim Rs IS, 000 from B, and 
D has a right to cl um £ 1,000 from C. If it is so 
*n ranged that B the debtoi m England pays his 
debt of Rs 13,000 to D the creditoi in England, 
and C the debtoi in Indn similaily pays his debt of 
£ 1000 to A, the creditoi in India (provided of course 
that Rs 13,000/ are equal in table to £ 1,000/), 
then both ''the debts can be cancelled I his is pos 
sible by means of a bill of exchange as follows — 

A in Indi i di iws i bill on B in England foi the 
sum of Rs 13,000 He sells the bill to C, also m 

freight carriage lacking insurance, commission to banks 
etc » etc 

Let us take the case of two countries, both of which are on 
the gold standard, Supi ose the value of gold contained in £l 
jn England is equal to the value of gold contained in 4 866 
dollars in America [This ratio — £ 1 = 4 866 dollars — is known 
m technical language as the Mini Par of Exchange between 
England and America J Now an English importer can pay bv 
shipping gold sovereigns to America and getting them minted 
into dollars at $4 866=£ 1 Let us suppose the cost of ship 
ping sovereigns to America is 024 dollars for each sovereign 
The net value of each sovereign when it reaches America would 
be 4 866~ 024 or 4 842 If American bills rose in price on the 
English market so that an English importer had to take less 
than 4 842 for each sovereign it would pay him better to shij 
sovereigns and 1 e would do so This point $4 842 to a £ is 
called the out going goll or specie point If an American 
unporter, on the other 1 and sent dollars to England, they 
would l e minted at $i 8CC to & £ The cost of shipping is 0 24 
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India, w3io pays him in rupees and sends the bill on 
to his creditor D, in England, who takes it to B, 
the debtor in England, on whom the bill is drawn, 
and gets the amount of the bill from him in pounds. 
.Thus the debtor G, finds it much easier, and chea- 
per, to pay in rupees, while the debtor B finds it 
much easier, and cheaper, to pay in pounds ; and 
both A and D are also satisfied as they receive the 
value of their goods in their own money— one bill 
discharges both the debts. 

dollar. Hence, the American importer would be willing to pay 
for each £ 1, 84’866-r'024=$4‘89, bub no more. This is the 
point at which gold is sent to England and is called the in-com- 
ing gold or specie point. 

Suppose again that the mint par of exchange between 
Englard and France is £ 1 = 25*22 francs, and the c-’st of 
sending gold is, say, 10 francs. And suppose a Frenchman 
had to pay a debt of £100 to an Englishman, he could either 
send 2522 francs, and spend 10 francs n> sending it, i.e., spend 
2532 francs in all, or he could buy bill by payment of a smaller 
number or an equal number of francs. If the Bank wanted a 
higher rate than 25*32, i.e., if it demanded, say, 2534 Francs 
before it gave a bill or a draft for £100 on England, the 
Frenchman would not purchase the draft, and. pay extra 2 
Francs for £100. Similarly ; if the Frenchman had to get 
£100 from London and the rate of the bill was 25 10 francs 
(this means that if the Englishman sent him a bill, the French- 
man could sell it and get only 25*10 francs), he would not ask 
the Englishman to send a bill as that would bring him 2 francs 
less, bub would ask him to send gold instead. Aud thus it is 
that the rate of exchange between England and France, under 
ordinary conditions, tends to oscillate about the Mint Par of 
Exchange, and does not go above 25-32 or fall below 25*12. 

[Note : Under exceptional conditions, however, exchange 
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A 

(expoi tci 
or 

creditor) 


INDIA 

Fella bill diawn on 15 to C 

C, foi ll* 5 13,000/ (nnpoitei 

through x Bank 01 

debtor) 



B D collects h 1,000 foi tlic bill D 
(iropoitei from B, when due, vcxpoitei 

oi tbioutli » Banl oi 

deb top ENGLAND ci edit oi) 

may rise above or fall below the specie j oint For example 
exchange may rise above the specie point v hen there is a 
difficulty in getting gold bullion for export freely — in that case, 
a very high premium may arise on gold and the exchange may 
go beyond the specie point, or when the country's currency 
consists of depreciated paper currency or inconvertible paper 
currency — in that case also there is a premium on gold 
Again, exchange may fall below the spocio point when there is 
a sudden domand for cash and the holders of tho bills cannot 
wait — they Will sell the bills for cash in that case at a rate 
lower than the specie point This generally happens in times 
of war ] 
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Now, in the above example the amount of 
money involved is the same. The amount may be 
•different also, The period of payment of the bill 
may also not suit both, the parties. So in actual 
practice debtors- do not go about finding suitable 
creditors, nor do creditors goaboutfinding debtors — 
it would be a very difficult task, indeed, to find outsuch 
creditors or debtors. "What they do in actual practice 
is that they take the help of Banks, which are 
always ready to buy and sell bills of any value, for 
any period, and at any time. Debtors go to Banks 
and obtain bills of the exact value»which they have 
to remit; and as the Bank probably keeps deposits 
with Banks in other countries in order that it may 


What has bean mentioned above happens in the case of 
two gold. using countries. But if one country is a gold- 
using country and in the other the currency is pilver, a 
new factor is introduced. All the pauses that influence the 
rate of exchange through the demand and supply of bills will 
remain in operation the same way ns before, but there will 
be the additional problem of chances in the relative values of 
gold ,or silver. The rate of exchange between a gold-using and 
a silver-using country can be fixed at any time by finding out 
the relative values of gold and silver, and then by finding out 
the quantity of pure gold contained in the coin of the gold- 
using country and the quantity of pure silver contained in the 
coin of the silver-using country. But here the chances are 
that the rate of exchange will Rlways the fluctuating and no 
definite limits can be set to them. 

Another case arises when one of the two countries is on a 
metallic standard while the other is on a paper standard, or 
when both the countries are on the paper standard. The rate of 
exchange in these cases will depend entirely on the supply of 
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be able to draw upon them, it will cliaige a small 
sum and will gn e the Bill (these bills made to oidei 
-vie called Banker's Drafts). Cieditois also can go 
and get then bills discounted (Discounting a bill 
means buying of a bill at a pnce, aftei deducting 
a small amount of commission, and interest Bank 
thus pays cash for the bill at the moment, and, after 
the penod of pntuuty of the bill, it realises it back 
from the poison against whom it is diawn ) 
Hundis.— 

Hundis, oi Indian bills of exchange, aie indige 
nous ciedit instruments usually employed foi the 
payment of money within tho oountiy itself, i e f in 
India. 

and demand for bills of exchange, because in the absence of 
tho facility of importing and exporting gold there is no help 
for the debtors bat to discharge their obligations through 
exchange hills even though they may have to pay more for them 
Tho problem of exchange is becoming more anrl more 
complicated everv day, and we find today that gold has paacti 
tally disappeared from international dealings and almost all 
countries of the world are on a paper standard And it is abvious 
that if the freedom to import and export gold freely doe” not 
exist, the rata of exchange must be determined by the supply of 
and demand for, the bills of exchange, t e , by the balance of 
trade 

The Purchasing Power Parity Theory — 

Most of the countries having gone off tho gold standard, 
the ordinary theory of foreign exchange has become almost 
inapplicable Prof. Gustav Cosset has offerel a new explanation 
of the new conditions by advancing the Purchasing Power 
Panty theory which states that the normal rate of exchange 
between any two countries tends to settle at a point which 
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The working of a Hundi is oxaetly the same as 
that of a bill of exchange, but it is usually drawn 
up in the Vernacular, Hindi or Mahajani. The 
Hundis are of two kinds — payable at sight, known 
as “Darshani Hundis”, and payable after 11, 21, 
41, 61 or 121 days, known as “Muddati Hundis”. 
Hundi system has been popular among Indian mer- 
chants for ages; and Hundis are issued in large 
numbers by creditors or sellers of goods, and dis- 
counted by shroffs, bankers and “mahajans.” 
SPECIMEN FORM OF A HUNDI 
Darshani Hundi 
Sri Ganeshai Namah 

Sidli sri Aligarh shubhsthane sri patri bhai 
Rhaiag Sen Jwala Pershad jog likhi Chandausi 

indicates the relative purchasing power of the money of these 
countries. 

Suppose there are two countries each with a standard coin 
containing 50 grains of gold. The par of exchange between 
these two countries will be unity, i.e., one unit of currency of the 
first country will be equal to one unit of currency of the second 
country. Then suppose that both countries introduce paper 
currencies and a paper standard, and suppose the first country 
has its currency doubled and the second country has its cur- 
rency increased four-fold. Then according to the quantity 
theory, the price level of commodities in the first country will be 
doubled and the price, level of commodities in the second country 
will be increased four-fold. And now the rates of exchange 
between the currencies of the first country and the second 
country will be determined by their relative price levels, 
and one unit of currency of the first country will now be equal 
to two units of curreny of the second country. 

In its exact from the theory is as follows: — “The pur- 
chasing-power parity between aay two currencies is obtained 
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seti Soth Naiam Das Don Lai Li ] u j;opal 
banchna Appranch hunch kita nag eL apke upar 
kan Rupaiya 2,000 ankan rupaiya do hajai 
mmo rupaiya ek liajai ke doono puie deni Yahin 
iakha bhai Iahwai Das Laclihraan Das ke Miti 
Phagiun foudi Naumi Turant Shah jog mpaiya 
chalan bazar liundi ki leet thikana lag v ii chaukas 
kar dam dena 

Hundi likhi Miti Phagun Sudi Naumi Sam 
v it 1994 

DastLliat • Naiam Das Don Lai 
[Drawer Naram Das Don Lai, Chandau6i 
Drawee Eharag Sen Jwala Pershad Aligarh 
Payee Isliwar Das Lachhman Dae Aligarh ] 

by multiplying the current index number of prices in the 
country m whose currency the 6gure is to be expressed by 
the pro war par of exchange m order to make the two index 
numbers of prices comparable aud dividing this result by the 
current index number of the second country The old rats 
multiplied by tho ratio between degrees of inflation gives the 
actual rate of exchange 

Thus auppoeo we are considering tho case of India and 
England Suppose also that the pre war rate of exchange was 
Re 1 = lGd Then suppose that at any time the index number 
m England is 225 while in India it is 175 Under these condi- 
tions the purchasing power parity will be as follows . 

1 _ British Index No x lGd __ 225 ,, 144d „ 

Indian Index No 175 7 

20d approximately. (Thus the new rate of exchange will be 
Bo 1 = 20d ) 

Again, suppose the old parity between England and 
America was £ = 4 866 dollars Now if after abandoning the 
gold standard the price level in England rises to 200 while in 
America it remains istationary at 100 it mei & that the new 
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Muddati Hundi 
Om 

Sidh sri Oawnpur shubhsthan sri patri bhai 
Uttam Ohand Prctn Ohand jog 'likhi Aligarh, se 
Jwala Prasad Kedari Mai lei ram ram banehna. 
Appranch Hundi kita ek apke uper kari. Rupaiya 
2,000 nime rupaiya ek bajar ke duna pura athe 
rakha Badri Das Karori Mai pas Miti Cbait Sudi 
12 se 61 din pichhe name Dhani Jog Hundi chalan 
kaldar dije. 

Hundi likhi miti Chait Sudi 12 Sam vat 1998. 
(On the reverse side) 

nima lea nime rupaiya paneh sau lea chauguna 
.pura rupaiya do hajar lear dije. 

( 2 , 000 /-) 

Sri patri bhai Uttam Ohand Prem Ohand, 
Oawnpur. 

[Drawer : Jwala Prasad Kedari Mai, Aligarh. 
Drawee : Uttam Ohand Prem Ohand, Oawnpur. 
Payee : Badri Das Karori Mai, Aligarh.] 

parity will be • 

£ 1 — Q- X 4'866 dollars 
200 


= 2‘433 dollars. 

Similarly, take the case of England and Prance. 
Mint par or the old equilibrium' rate : 


England 

France 

1913 £ 1 

= 25 francs 

Index Nos. of prices : 

England 

Prance 

1913 100 

100 

1940 300 

600 

Purchasing power parity or the 

new equilibrium rate : 


£ = 25X~" francs 


= 60 francs. 


/ 
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Note — Shahjoff llundt is payable only to a Shah — a respeot- 
ahle merchant of the town where the drawee resides A holder 
of such Hundi cannot get its payment himaelf if he is not a 
Shah— -it must be presented through a Shah In case the 
drawee violates the condition he is liable for loss 

Dhantjog Ilundi is pa} able only to the payee It cannot be 
endorsed. If the drawee | ays it to a wrong person, he is liable 
for loss 

DeUtanJiar Huiult is payable to the bearer. Anybody present 
ing it gets the payment and the drawee has little res- 
ponsibility. 

Farmanjog Hundt \a payable to order, andean be trans- 
ferred by endorsement 

Promissory Note — 

This is mother inctiumeiit of credit. It »«. 
wiitten bj i Ixmowei iu favour ol a cieditoi 

[This explanation 19 very convincing, but in actual practice 
the rate of exchange calculated by means of the purchasing 
power parity theory does not correspond to the price levels 
1 e , if the actual rates of exchange as between different countries 
are examined it is four d that the results do not correspond to 
this theory This may bo duo to ft number of factors, one of 
them beic 0 that it ib vary difficult to measure price levels Inder 
numbers are ouly an approximation, and cannot be relied upon 
The theory also ignores the effect of changes in the balance 
of trade, which, as we have seen, are very important in deter- 
mining the course of exchange from time to time ] 

The Case of India — 

India is a country in which exchange is not allowed to be 
determined by natural forces but is artificially regulated by 
Jihs* ffj'xsvnstw'f -Hs y na*t i-bnmfnrfl,- j* jyvuual jinn 

India has got a token com as standard com whose value 
in terms of sterling h is been artificially fixed at la. 6d In 
order that the exchange may not go above or below this 
rate, the Government of Indu keeps large reserves and sells its 
own bills — called the Council Biffs and Rverse Council Bill*— to 
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-A.nd Governments as much as individuals very 
often raise funds on such promissory notes. 

SPECIMEN FORM OF A PRONOTE 

Calcutta .7.9', o. 

Ji.s. ' 


On demand I promise to pay 

or order the 

sum of Rupees 

for value received ■ » 



V- 


the public from time to time. It sells them whenever, and in 
whatever amount, necessary, and thus keeps the exchange 
"pigged” within narrow limits. For example, if the demand 
for bills on India at any time becomes so large in England that 
there, is a chance of the rate rising much above Is. 6d. to a 
rupee the Government starts selling council bills in large quan- 
tities and thus brings down the rate. 

The system of Council Bills has now been replaced by the 
system of purchase of sterling. Whenever the balance of trade 
is favourable to India and the rupee-sterling exchange threatens 
to rise, the Government of India prevails upon the Exchange Banks 
to puttheir sterling resources in London at their disposal in ex- 
change for money paid to them in India. (These Bankshave usually 
at their disposal funds in London, in the event of India having a 
favourable balance of trade, which they are anxious to transfer to 
India by converting it into rupees. The Government of. India, on 
the other hand, has rupees in India which it is anxious to convert 
into sterling in London to provide funds to the Secretary of 
State in connection with the Home Charges. The purchase of 
sterling from these Banks puts the Government in possession of 
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Is Credit Capita! 7 

Credit plays such an important part m the 
industrial life of today that some people think it 
is capital But this view is wrong 1 A loan fiorn 
one peison to another on the basis of a document 
cannot increase the capital of a country Capital 
lemains what it i«, inspite of the extension of 
ciedit, but the one thing that credit does is that it 
transfeis the use of capital fiom less to moie efficient 
hands, which results in increased production 
Of couise the extension of credit means capital 
to the person who leceives it foi on the right 
cieated by that he can secure all the tluhgs neces 
stalling m London and these banks in possess on of rupees in 
India and this is to their mutual advantage) This system par 
mifcs the Government to stabilise exchange more effectively 
♦ban before 

Note When England went off tl e gold standard m 1931 
but America cont need to be on the gold standard tl e gold value 
of the rupee come to be determ ned by wl at is known as American 
Cross Bate , l e the rate of exchange between India and America 
with reference to the rate between sterling and dollar Suppose 
at any moment the rupee sterling ratio is Is 6d per rupee 
and the dollar sterl ng ratio is 4s 6d per dollar The rupee dollar 
ratio would be determined by the ratio ol 4s 6d divided by Is 6d 
i e 3 rupees to a dollar TbiB rate has however been officially 
pegged at 4 02 dollars to the £ during the present war 

Some Pars of Exchange between different countries — 
Between OLD PRE WAR 

Ehgfantf and stance £1—2522 francs £l—152G5fnacs 
Germany £1 = 20 43 marks £1=12 28 marks 
America £1=4 86 dollars £1=4 98 dollars 
J pan £1 9 8 yen £1 = 14 06 yen 
Ind a £}. — 15 rupees £1 14 33 rupee? 
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sary for his productive activities : but this means 
that another person is deprived of that much of 
the machines and raw materials existing in the 
country. Credit is thus not capital, unless it refers 
to the person to whom the credit is extended. 
Credit is simply permission to use the capital of 
others. It is not a factor of production. It is 
merely a method of production just like exchange 
and division of labour. If credit really constituted 
capital, it would be quite posible to double or 
treble the wealth of any community hy having 
each citizen to lend his estate to his neighbours in 
exchange for a promissory note. 

Advantages of Credit. — 

(7) Credit has displaced money from ordinary 
transactions today, and thus has economised the -use 

During the present war, however, exchange rates have been 
controlled everywhere. 

Sterling Balances. — 

A new development in the exchange position of India during 
the present world war is the large accumulation of sterling 
balances as a credit item in India’s balance of payments. On 
account of the war purchases made by the British Government 
in the Indian market, and on account of a favourable balance of 
trade generally, both of which were paid for in sterling In 
England, a very large amount of sterling has accumulated in 
England. [The sterling payments by the British Government 
and sterling purchases by the Deserve Bant during the war 
amount to much over a thousand crores.] And these are known 
as “sterling balances”. 

A part of this accumulated sterling has already been utilised 
for effecting repatriation of India’s sterling debt. {Eepatriation 
means the substitution of rupee liabilities to residents for 
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of gold and stiver as menus of payment, It does the 
work of money without any passing of actual cash 
immediately, and gold and silvei can be devoted to 
otliei uses. Suppose it becomes necessaiy for the 
Resert o Bank of India to issue one hundi ed Ilupees to 
meet an increased demand foi money in India. It 
there was no pipoi inouoy, the Resoivo Bank 
would have to j«sue liundred rupee coins, and 
the government would hive to buy silvei bullion 
toi coinage But if papei money can be issued, 
the Reservo Bank will issue papei cunencj noteB 
worth Rs 100 aftei keeping gold worth only Rs 40 
m the ReBei\ e Thus the govei ament will have 
to pui chase smaller quantities of silvei foi coinage 
Thus notes secuio a gieat ocomony in the use of 

sterling liabilities to non-residents. e g , India had taken loan? 
in sterling in England formerly these were paid off out of the 
sterling balances in England, while rupee securities for the 
amount were issued to Indtaus The rupee debt of th<_ 
Government of India has, no doubt, increased but the foreign 
debt in sterling has been altogether wiped off.) But still Urge 
sterling balances are Ijing to the credit of India in Taghrri 
and the manner ol their utilization ie being hotlj debated in 
the papers these d»> a. 

Leasc-Lend Aid — 

This is also a new thing in the Bjhere of inlornatirnal 
finance during the present world war This ia an arrangement 
between England and America b> winch the former has been 
receiving goods and services from the fatter. It is in the 
nature of a foreign borrowing though it is not clear in what 
form the liability of the recopieitt nf this aid will be df6charged 
at the end of the war 

A® a part of this scheme India has also been receiving 
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metallic coins. And similarly, cheques and drafts 
and bills secure great ecomony in the use of metal. - 
They mate transfer of money possible, without 
actual cash passing. 

(2) Credit facilitates trade and commerce. 
Cheques, bills and Hundis are the common means 
of payment today. They furnish us with better 
and- more convenient methods of payment of 
large sums of money inside the country (cheques 
and Hundis) as well as outside (bills of exchange). 

(•3) Credit helps production by rendering capital 
more productive. Men with no capital but with 
leal business ability are able to help production 
✓by securing the advantages of credit from men 
who have capital but no ability to manage. For 
example, banks receive large sums of money lying 
idle with the rich or the poor and make them 
productive by lending the same to those who are 
busy in trade and industry. Besides, the reputa- 
ation of one man or firm may be made use of for 
trading by another, and banks can easily transfer 
the - benefit of that reputation.in a number of ways. 

(4) The main object of- credit, however, is to 
finance industry and commerce during the time 
'which 9nus£ necessarily pass between the start of 
production and * the fimshed article being in the 
hands of the consumer. The producer will sell his 

materials and services from America- On the dtber hand, she 
has also been incurring some expenditure on TJ. S. troops 
stationed in India — Reriporcctl Lease Lend aid as it is called. 
How all these will be adjusted and settled is not yet clear. 
The Government has been quite reticent on this point. 
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goods when they have been manutactmed llie 
sale will put him in funds Bub he needs law ma- 
tenals for the manufacture of moie goods He 
cannot pay the puce now Credit comes to his 
help T ike anothei case A poison has Rs 1,000 
He manutictuies things woith Rs 1,000, and <*et8 
a puiclnsei, too Suppose the pmchasei lives in 
Bombay, and it takes 7 dayB foi the goods to leach 
him, and moth**! 3 days for the money to be 
leceived bj the manufacture! Should the manu 
t ictuiei sit idle dm mg this penod ? No, he can 
send the goods through the Bank and get the 
Hundi discounted at once and thus have money 
to go on with his business again 

(5) Credit also acts as a stimulant to the growth 
oj capital Banks — known as ciodit factones — 
encouiage thnft and saving, and discoUnge hoard- 
ing Wealth lying idle is collected togcthei and 
employed pioductively. 

(6) Credit enables individuals to tide our tem 
porary financial difficulties “The gieatei part 
of industrial organisation today would come to an 
end, if there weie no credit. Manufactures, 
agucultunsts and consumers do on many occasions 
lequire purchasing powei to tide over periods of 
difficulty or to expand their business Money may 
not be available, oi if may be scarce Ciedit would 
be a substitute and do the woil of mon*jy > 

The Abuses or the Dangers of Credit — 

Ciedit is howevei, notan unmixed good It 
has its evils 
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■ (1) An over-issue of credit promotes, unwise 
expansion in production leading to “ overproduc- 
tion . "When producers make use of credit for 
production, they are tempted to spend funds much 
more recklessly than if the money were their own, 
and this leads to rash enterprises and careless specul- 
ation, with ultimate ruin and suffering to many. 

(2) Credit organisation ako leads to the form- 
ation of monopolies and trusts and combinations 
which use unfair methods of competition, thus 
crushing competitors, increasing prices, and ex- 
ploiting labourers. 

(3) An over-issue of credit has also a great 
effect on prices, which rise abnormally, and on 
the distribution of wealth among the different 
classes of people in a country— the few have a great 
deal, the many very little. 

(4) Even when money is borrowed for pui'poses 
of consumption it is spent much more blindly than 
money earned by hard labour. For example, a large 
part of the rural indebtedness of India is the 
result of the borrowing of money for' consumption 
purposes. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Distinguish between money and credit instruments. 
What are the advantages of credit to modern commerce and 
industries ? 

2. Define a credit instrument. Distinguish between a 
currency note, a bill of exchange, and a cheque, and say how the 
development of credit has affected Indian trade and commerce. 

3. Distinguish a cheque from a note. Give a specimen of 
an order cheque for Bs. 50 drawn on the Imperial Bank of India, 
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Allahabad Bant, bv Bam Prasad, payable to tbe U P Electric 
Supply Co , Ltd , crossed ‘Not Negotiable 

4 (a) What 19 a Bill of Exchange ? How does it help in the 

internal or external trade of a country ? 

(b) Mohan and sons of Cawnpore sell goods worth 
Bs 1,000 to Sbyamlal and Brothers of Benares 
Please draw a demand bill on behalf of the sellers, 
payable to Bama A Co , Benares 

5 State wbat you know about Hundis Give a specimen 
form of a Hunch used in your locality and explain its meaning 
as clearly as you can 

6 ‘‘A great feature of modern economic life is tbe econom\ 
m the use of metallic monev Explain this Show how the 
economy is possible, and point out the dangers of such a system 

7 Explain how tbe use of money and cheques saves labour 1 * 
Is this less or more so in India than in other countries ? { Read 
the chapter on Banks and Banking ) 

8 What is credit ? What are the advantages arising from 
credit ? Wbat are tbe dangers ? 



CHAPTER 9 

VALUE OF MONEY 
Value of Money. — 

Value of money means its purchasing power — 
the quantity of goods and services it will buy, e.g., 
if with one rupee, one can purchase one pair of 
shoes or one seer of ghee or 10 seers of wheat, we 
shall say that the value of one rupee is a pair of 
shoes or a seer of ghee or 10 seers of wheat. This 
value of the rupee is high or low according as a 
rupee can get more or less in return. If the rupee 
at any time can buy 2 pairs of shoes, or 2 seers of 
ghee or 20 seers of wheat, then its value will be 
said to have risen ; while if it can buy only half a 
seer of ghee or 5 seers of wheat, its value will be 
said to have fallen. In other words, when the 
prices of commodities fall, the value of money is 
said to rise ; when the prices of commodities rise, 
the value of money is said to fall. 

Example — Wheat was selling a few years ago at 
Rs. 2/- per maund ; but it sells today at Rs. 10/- per 
rnaund ; and we say that the price of wheat has risen. 
But what about the value of money ? A year ago 
Rs. 2 could get a maund of wheat, while today we 
have to pay Rs. 10, i.e., more than Rs. 2, for a 
maund ol wheat. In other words, we get less 
wheat for Rs. 2 todayRhen we could get a few years 
ago. And we can express this by saying that the 
value of money has fallen. 

Thus a rise in prices means a fall in the value 
of money, and, similarly, a fall in prices means 'a 



n*.e m the value of monej That is to say, when 
the value of money rises, the value of commodities 
falls, and when the value of money falls, the value 
of commodities uses 

[A genei il use oi fill ot exchange values is im- 
possible Exchange value expi esses the latio bet- 
ween two things, ind, theiefoie, if the vilue of 
one of the two things uses, the value of the other 
must fall. Foi example, if the exchange value of 
one seer of ghee via** 10 seers of wheat, and, foi 
certain reasons, the value of wheat is doubled, i.e , 
one seei of ghee can now get onlj 5 seeis of wheat, 
then it is evident that the value of ghee has halved 
while the value of wheat has doubled WlmtiJ 
tiue of ghee and wheat is tiue of all goods in 
general , and we say that there can h u nothing like 
a general rise or agentnl fall tn i alues That is 
to say values of all things cannot use at the same 
time or fall at the same time — when the value of 
x intei ms t j n<>es, the \alue oi j iu teims of x 
must fall, and so on Howevei, we mm t remem 
ber that theie can he a general us* oi a geiural 
fall m prices as the values of all commodities iu 
terms ot a thud commodity, money, may rise oi 
fall at the same time, the ^ alue ot monej alone 
going the other way ] 

On what does the value of money depend ? 

The value ot monej lile the value of othei 
commodities is deteimmed bj the demand foi it 
and the supply of it available 

Now, what constitutes the demand foi money ? 
In other words, what foi is monej d “mended ? 
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Money is demanded for the purpose of buying 
goods and services' — it is the general medium of 
exchange. And whenever any commodity is 
bought, money payments have to be made. Na- 
turally, the demand for money depends upon the 
volume of goods bought and sold in the country. 
The latter in its turn depends upon the total volume 
of production, which, of course, changes very 
slowly (it takes time to alter the volume of pro* 
duction ); and we say that the demand for money 
remains more or less constant at any given time. 

And when the demand for money remains cons- 
tant, the value of money must be determined bj r 
the supply of money. The supply of money means 
the total quantity of money that is being used to buy 
goods and sei vices ; and the value of money is 
high or low according as the quantity of money 
in circulation is less or more. 

i 

-The Quantity Theory of Money. — 

Though the value of money like that of any 
other commodity depends upon demand and supply, 
as we have seen in the last article economists nave 
a distinct fheoiy about the value of money, known 
as the Quantity Theory of Money Stated in a 

*This quantity theory of money in its bale! form may hold ' 
goo*d in a primitive society under certain conditions— e.g., in 
a place where there is only one form of money, where every 
piece of money is exchanged hut once, where no hoarding takes 
place and where money is used for monetary purposes only, 
etc., ate. Bug things are not so simple as that. 

Let us suppose that I have a rupee with me. I go to the 
market, purchase some fruit, and pay the rupee to the fruit-ven- 
dor. The fruit-vendor takes the same rupee, to a cloth' merchant 
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simple fonu, it s^ys, “Other things, remaining the 
same, the purchasing power of money varies inverse 
ly as the quantity of money in circulation ” That 
is to say, if the quantity of money is doubled, 
prices will become twice as high as before, other 
things remaining the same, and the value of money, 
oi the puichasing powei of money, will consequent 
ly become half Similarly if the quantity of 
money is halved, othei things remaining the same, 
prices will be one halt and the value of raonev 01 
the purchasing powei of money will become doublo 
[An increase in the supply of any commodity lowers 
its value to some extent, and a deciease m supply 
raises its value to some extent But there is one 
thing peculiar about money — its value falls oi 

and buys a piece of doth with it The doth merchant goes to a 
stationer and purchases some paper for his bo> with the same 
rupee Thus in the course of the day, a rupee has been used 
three times to buy goods It has done the work of three rupees 
and the quantity of rupees used to purchase goods is to be 
taken as throe and not one This peculiarity is known as the 
velocity of circulation , and is determined by the number of tunes 
each amt of money changes hand on the average in course of a 
given period And the total quantity of money is epial to the 
actual number of coins and notes, niuLiplied by their average 
velocity of circulation, and not simplj the number of coins 
and notes 

Similarly, the quantity of money does not depend merely 
on the number of coiob and notes in circulation, hut also on 
the amount of credit money in the country and its velocity of 
circulation, too 

Again, we have also to consider the volume of ex 
change transactions in the country The greater the aotivity 
of exchange, or the greater the volume of trade, the greater 
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rises exactly in proportion to the . increase or de- 
crease in the supply. That is so because, as we 
have seen in the last article, the demand for money 
is more or less constant at any given time. ] 

Example — Suppose there are 100 rupees and 
100 commodities. If all the commodities are bou- 
ght and sold, and if every rupee is used once, the 
average price per commodity will be Re.,1. II 
instead of Rs 1 00, there are Rs. 200 with which 
to purchase the same 100 commodities, the average 
price of each commodity will be raised from Re. 1 
to Rs./2 (double), and the purchasing power of each 
i upee will be reduced by half. 

Money is, indeed, a kind of counter or ticket 
Serving as a medium ot exchange. The actual 

the number ot exchanges that have to be effected by tbe use of 
money. Thus an increase in the volume aud activity of trade 
increases the demand for money, and tends to cause its value to 
rise. 

However, the theory has been developed by Ibvikg 
FISHER so as to fit in with modern conditions, aDd though it 
has also been criticised on several points by Professor KEYNES 
and CANNAN, it holds true as indicating the working of a 
tendency, and brings together all the principal causes by which 
tbe value of money is determined. 

FlSHER gives a symbolical representation of the theory thus: — 

„ MY + M'V' 

. T. , • 

where P = price level of conmodities 
, M = quantity of money in circulation. 

• y = velocity of money in circulation 
M' ~ quantity . of credit money in circulation 
Y — velocity of; circulation of credit money 
T = the volume of. transactions in the country. 
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amount of money, piovided theio ib enough to 
enable it to do its veorkj does not matter. It it, 
to be assumed that ji a community had twice as 
much money all prices would be twice as high, that 
if it had only half as much money all prices would 
be half as high, and so on 
Appreciation and Depreciation •— 

Appreciation of money means a ubo in the valuo 
of money, 01 , an inci ease in it8 purchasing power, 
o.g , when a iupee begins to puichase two pairs of 
slioes, two seeis of gheo or 20 seers of vrheat, while 
it formally purchased only one pair of shoes, one 
seel of ghee, oi JO seers of wheat Appiecntion 

This relation of the level of prices to the above factors 
>8 verj well represented in a diagram by A BarsrER in his 
book Cash and Credit:— 



Of a vessel C Y is the base which can be expanded at wiU, 
MV is the fluid ad it P as the level at which M V stands, 
M'V' is air in a bag into which air may be pumped or out of 
which air may be realeased It will be seen tntft an increase jn 
M V or ]\I V' pushes up P, while an increase in the base line, 
CV brings down P, so that P varies directly m MV and M V 
and inversely as C V (or T) 
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of money means the same thing as a fall in the 
general level of prices (of commodities). 

Depreciation of money means a fall in the value 
ot money, or a decrease in its purchasing power, 
e. g., when a rupee can purchase only one seer of 
ghee or 10 seers of wheat, while it formerly purchased 
two seers ot ghee or 20 seers of wheat. Depreciation 
ol'monex' means the same thing as a rise in the 
general level of prices ( of commodities ). 

[Note : Depreciation is not the same as debasement. Money i 
is said to be debased when coins issned contain less than the 
standard amount of metal ( as a result of wear and tear, 
clipping, etc. ). Debasement is intentional, depreciation is 
due to market conditions. ] 

{Inflation and Deflation. — 

These words relate to the amount of currency 
in a country. 

When the supply of money, (including credit 
money), relatively to the demand, increases to such 

i When an expansion or contraction of the currency is due 
to natural conditions, e.g., an increase in the supply of preoious 
metals, or an increase in the amount of trade, we have what 
is called Natural Inflation (or deflation). But when an ex- 
pansion or contraction of the currency takes place, on acoount 
of the Government issuing an excessive or inadequate amount 
of inconvertible paper money, * or debased metallic money, we 
have what is called Artificial Inflation ( or deflation ). 

Inflation is very often brought about by a Government 
issuing more notes in times of war to have money for purchase 
of war materials, etc. And a policy of deflation is adopted 
when there is superfluous currency in the country, and needs 
bo be pumped out of circulation. It is done by cancelling - 
inconvertible paper money or by increasing the volume of 
production in the country. 
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an extent that the puces in general rise and the 
purchasing powei of money depreciates or decreases, 
the cm rency >b said to be inflated. [ Inflation is 
the result of an increase in currency. But it mUBt 
bo distinguished fiom oidinaiy expansion of cur 
rency which is in response to increase in tiadeoi 
population. Inflation is the abnormal and de- 
liberate expaneion of curiency and credit beyond 
the amount necessary for the needs of trade at a 
certain time.] 

Similaily, when the supply of money, lelative!} 
to the demand, decreases to a point where it be- 
comes m-sufficient to meet the demands of trade, 
and, theiefore,/ lowers general pi ices, the curiencj 
is said to be deflated 

Example — Inflation in the present world wai 
has been veiy inpid all over the world. In 
India nls > a laigo amount of paper money has been 
issued by the Government (about 1100 crorcs worth 
of notes are in cuuenoy today in place ai about 
200 ci ores befoio the wai), and we have inflation 
and high prices But now that the war ia almost 
over, we mny eoon hope to seo deflation, and appre 
ciation, and falling prices 

How to measure the value of money? 

Measurement of Price Changes— Index Number 
The values of all things are measured in terms ol money. 
Bnt we cannot follow this rule with regard to money itself ; 
for it is absurd to determine the value of money in terms of 
money itself tut there is really no difficulty. The value of 
any thing is the amount of other things which can be obtained 
in exchange for it Therefore, the value of money can also 
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Effect of Changes in Prices. - 

Rising Prices — i. e. Depreciation of money due to 
Inflation. 

(l) The rising prices increase the profits of the 
businessmen and thus stimulate business. Enter- 
prisers score greater and greater profits bccausp, 
in most cases, the cost of production of commodities 
does not increase as fast as price rises. There is 
always a big margin left for the producer or the 
businessman, and production of goods is stimulated. 

be found by knowing the amount of other commodities which can 
be obtained in exchange for it. That is to say, we can measure 
the purchasing power of meney by measuring the changes in the 
prices of other commodities. For example, if the prices of commo* 
dibies show a rise in terms of money, we conclude that the 
purchasing, power or the value of money has fallen ; and if 
the prices of commodities show a fall in terms of money, we 
conclude that the purchasing power or value of money has risen. 

But the difficulty lies in the fact that the prices of all goods 
do not rise or fall at the same time and by the same amount. 
In order to obviate this difficulty, we adopt the device of strik- 
ing out an average of the changes in the prices of different 
commodities and services in order to find out changes in the 
value of money. This average of the prices of commodities at 
a particular period is called the Index Number. 

Changes in the purchasing power of money are measured by 
means of this index number. When the index number registers 
a rise, i.a., whan the price level rises, the value of money falls, 
and, conversely, when the index number falls, the value of money 
rises. The value of money thus varies inversely with the changes 
in the Index Number. Thus if the price level or the index number 
rises by 50%, the value of money falls to the same extent, and if 
the price level falls by 50% the value of money rises also to 
the same extent. 
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(>) They benefit the debtors and affect lujunous 
ly the intei eats of tie creditors Suppose the 
debtor ia a wheat giowei and he bonowed Rs 100 
in I92o when the price of wheat was Rs 4 a 
maund — in other woids when he leceived pur 
chasms powei equal to 2o maunds of wheat 
Supp ise again that he pays the amount back in 
1945, when the puce of wheat is Rs lOamannd 
He now lequires only 10 miunds of wheat to sell 
in order to pay off his cieditoi That is to say he 
gives back only 10 maunds of wheat m return for 
2 d maunds that he O ot in 1925, and thus makes a 
consideisble gain The cieditor on the other 
hand gets less in goods than what he actual!) 
paid, foi R” 100 conld get more goods in 1925 
An index number is constructed in the following way — 

We start with a base year l e a year in which the cond 
fctoas are normal and prices of commodities in that year are taken 
is equal to 100 Let Us suppose there are five commod ties, wheat 
rice sugar cotta a d ron The pr ce of one maund of wh9»t in 
that year is Rs 5 that of ncc is Rs 4 tl at of su D ar s Rs 10 
that of cotton Rs 20 and tl t of iron Rs 20 Let us suppose 
hat next year ha pr ces of wheat r co and sugar become 
Rs b Rs 6 R« 8 Rs 10 an 1 R» °0 respectively Let us 
tabulate the figures in this v-ay 



Base year 

Another year 

Wheat 

Rs 5=100 

Rs 6=120 

Rice 

Rs 4 100 

Rs 6 150 

Sugar 

Es 10 100 

Rs 8= 80 

Cotton 

Rs 20-100 

Rs 10= 50 

Iron 

Rs 20-1 0 

Ra 25=125 


5)500 

5)525 

Average 

100 

105 

T he index number 

in the base year is 100 

in the other year 
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when he gave the loan than in 1945 when he got 
back the loan. 

(3) Rising prices mean a general prosperity to 
the country. Cultivators, industrialists, business- 

"men of all sorts, and even the Government, have 
big earnings, and a general optimistic spirit pre- 
vails throughout. This optimistic tone in the 
society, however, very often leads to over-trading, 
over-production, and over-borrowing by business- 
men, which are sometimes attended with serious 
evils. 

( 4 ) Consumers and persons with fixed incomes, 
like the landlord, the salaried class, etc., suffer 
because while their incomes remain the same, they 
are called upon to pay higher prices for articles of 
consumption. The wage-earning classes also suffer 

105. Prices have thus risen, and we conclude that the value or 
purchasing power of money has fallen. 

In this way changes in the index number point out changes 
in the purchasing power of money. But in constructing an 
index, number we must be careful so as to avoid certain diffi- 
culties. For example, we must carefully select the base year, 
which must nob fall in a period ot draught, scarcity, or famine 
' or any other abnormal period. We must select a fairly large 
number (say 50) of representative commodities, i.e., the chief 
• commodities in a country's trade. We must see that the 
commodities do not change in quality or nature in different 
vears. And we must collect the figures of prices very carefully. 
For greater accuracy, a commodity which is more important 
in the consumption or trade of a country should be given a 
greater weight. For example, if the value of wheat consumed 
,ix£ a country is 10 times the value of sugar the number 100 
should be assigned to sugar and 1,000 to wheat, and then 
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since wages feeldom moiease in sympathy w ith, and 
in piopoition to the rise of prices (The wages 
of labourers generally go up when theie is a rise 
in prices, yet the use in wages, is not as fast aB 
the use in prices Wages aie the last to rise it 
is said ) 

Falling Prices — i e Appreciation of Money 

(1) When the pnc03 fall rapidly, the entei 
preneur cannot i educe his cost of production as 
rapidly as the prices fall, so he cannot make profits, 
and production is discouraged Enterpreneura, 
realising that the prices of things aro falling and 
then profits aie disappeaung, cut down wages that 
they givo to then employees, some of whom they 
dismiss. The lesult is unemployment. 

( 2 ) Falling puces injure the debtor class and 
benefit the creditoi class The creditoi gets back 
more in the foim ot commodities than he actually 
the average should be struck This sort of average is called 
the '‘weighted arerage Let us suppose that m the abore 
example, wheat, rice, and sugar are consumed in the ratio ol 
10, 2, 1, 3, and X Then we shall have the following (“weight 
ed ’) index number table . — 



Base >ear 

Another >ear 

Wheat 

ioxiog=iooo 

10X120=1200 

Rice 

2X100= 200 

2X150 = 300 

Sugar 

1X100= 100 

IX 80= 80 

Cotton 

3X100= 300 

SX 50=160 

Iron 


VAV25r=VJ& 


17)1700 

lrniir 

Average 

100 

109 

If w a can take all this 

care, an index nnmber 

will snrely give 


us a rough idea of changes in the valc8 of money 
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gave ; for the money which the creditor gets has 
greater purchasing power than it had when it 
was lent. 

(3) A period of falling prices causes a great 
hardship to all industrialists, businessmen, and 
cultivators, and -a tone of pessimism prevails which 
results in a general depression. 

(4) Consumers and people with fixed incomes, 
e.g.. landlords and zemindars, and salaried people 
like clerks, magistrates, wage earners, etc, gain 
because their salaries bring them increasing quant 
ities of things they want. 

Thus both rising and falling prices are bad — 
they create uncertainty in the business relations oi 
different classes of people in the community, and, 
therefore, cause so much economic hardship. Steady 
prices, on the whole, are to be preferred, because 
they do away with this uncertainty. 

The use of Index numbers : 

(i) By a study of index numbers we can find out. bow far 
and in what direction the purchasing power of money is chang- 
ing, and how the different classes are being affected. We can 
rhen increase or decrease the quantity of money in circulation, 
and thus bring about greater stability of prices. 

(ii) We can also find out the rise or fall in the standard 
of living of particular groups of society by comparing their 
costs of living with the index numbers in different places 
and in different periods, and can form this as the bases for 
adjustment of wageB. 

(iii) The general economio and industrial development of 
the country — the trend of trade, capital, profits, eto, etc — can 
also be guaged with the help of index numbers ; and these can 
be of very great help in the economic planning of a conntry. 
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Various schemes have been suggested for reduc- 
ing price changes. Most of them i elate to the 
adjustment of the currency. It is urged that the 
amount of currenoy should be regulated to suit the 
requirements ot trade, and should be expanded or 
contracted as necessaiy. In other words, cuirency 
system should be elastic, and should bo such that 
the currenoy may expand when trade and business 
are brisk and contract when timeB are dull. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What ig meant by the term “Value of money ' ? Wbv 
does the value of money differ from one data to another ? 

2. “There can be no general rise in vftlues and no general 
fall in values. " Explain and illustrate. 

3. How does a me or fall in tho value of monev affect, 
(a) the producer, (b) the consumer, (c) the investor ? 

3 What are index numbers ? What is their use ? 

6. Write short notes on : — 

Inflation, Deflation. 

Appreciation, Depreciation. 



CHAPER 10 
BANKS AND BANKING 
What is a Bank. — 

We have seen in the previous chapters that 
banks play an important part in credit transactions. 
They are the institutions which organise credit — 
they have been called credit factories. And Bank- 
ing is the name given to the business of dealing- 
in money and credit, and in the remittance of money 
from person to person, and from place to place. 

A Bank has been defined as 11 an establishment 
where money is received on deposit , to be repaid, and 
tvhere loans are negotiated , bills discounted and 
other financial business conducted 

Banks are of different varieties and desci’ip« 
tions. There are agricultural banks and industrial 
banks, commercial banks and exchange banks, co- 
operative banks and joint-stock banks. But when 
the word ‘Bank’ is used without any prefix, a 
commercial bank is usually meant. We shall deal 

below with the functions of such banks. 

! 

Functions of a Modern Bank. — 

The functions of an ordinary modern bank are- 
as follows : — 

(i) Banks deal in money and credit by 

(a) receiving deposits : 

These deposits may be received by the 
bank on Current account, in which case the 
bank undertakes to repay any part of it 
on demand and to do various other services 
to the depositors, but pays no interest 3 or 
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on Savings Bank account , in which case the 
depositor is allowed to withdiaw money 
ODly once a week, 01 so, and is paid a small 
rate of intei eat , 01 again on Fixed Deposit 
accounts, which are withdrawable only on 
the expiry of the period foi which they 
have been entrusted to the bank, but which 
earn a higher late of interest 
(b) advancing loans 

These loans may be given against personal 
security, 01 against property, but they are 
moie often given against commercial bills, 
shaies, and commodities. 

The banks leceive deposits on low rates of 
interest and advance the same on higher lates , 
and the diffeience between the two lates of interest 
constitutes then profit. The banks know by ex- 
perience that only a certain poition of the deposits 
need be kept in the bank m oidei to meet the 
demand from depositors as all of them are not 
likely to domand money at any one time Con- 
sequently they employ most of the balances in 
gianting lo ms and advances to the boi rowers, and 
thus serve the purpose ol middlemen in bringing 
the investors, who have money, and businessmen 
who want money, together The amount of money 
which a bank may safely lend varies in diffeient 
cases, but ordinarily banks keep 20 per cent of their 
deposits in cash with themselves and the rest they 
lend (A. 1 eduction below this would i educe the 
Bank’s maigin of safety while an excess above it 
would 1 educe the Bank’s margin of profits) How* 
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ever, if banking is developed sufficiently, the cash per- 
centage maybe reduced still further ; as is the praet-, 
ice in advanced countries like England and America. 

(ii) Banks create credit which is said to he the 
life-blood of trade and industry : 

As we have said above the banks make profit 
by accepting deposits on low rates of interest and 
issuing loans on higher rates. But if the banks 
depended on this profit only, they would gob very 
little, for the difference between the interest rate 
they charge and the rate they pay is so small. So 
banks create credit, and that is the chief source 
of their profits. Let us see how. 

Suppose a bank keeps 20 per cent of its deposits 
as cash with itself, and lends the rest. It the 
deposits with the bank are worth Rs. 1,000, the 
bank keeps Rs. 200 as cash reserve and advances 
Rs. 800 to its customers in the form of loans. Now 
the sum of Rs. 800 borrowed by a person must be 
finally paid to some person or persons. These 
persons will deposit the amount with their banks. 
These banks on finding that their deposits have 
increased, also lend 80 per cent of these and keep 
only 20 per cent as cash reserve. These loans again 
appear as deposits in banks. And thus the original 
doposit* of Rs. 1,000 becomes the basis of the crea- 

This theory has, however, been oribioised by CANNAN and 
others. In their opinion, the initiative in the creation of 
credit does not lie with the bankers, bat with the depositors. 
What happens is that the depositors do not withdraw the 
greater portion of their deposits, and so the bank is able to 
advance loans. It is not loans which make deposits. Bather 



tion of cieclib to the extent of many times this 
sum. Many accounts are opened in different banks, 
trade and industry flourish in the country, and the 
cheque system develops to the utmost Again, when 
a bank issues notes it has not to keep full metallic 
leseive against all the notes issued It geneially 
issues notes keeping a certain percentage of metallic 
leseive only, say 40% to 50%, and in this way also 
it creates credit 

(tit) Banks economise money, and help trade and 
industry by 

(a) creation of cui rent deposits and thctntroduc 
tion of the cheque system, Peoplo deposit 
money in the ounont account, and whenever 
they want to make uso of this money, for 
making paymonts, they issue cheques which 
take the place of motallic money, and paper 
money, and become the common medium of 
exchange in the countiy 

1 he bank also sei veB, by the way, as a 
dealing house to its customers If the 
customers of a b^nk owe money to each 
othei, they draw cheques on the banks, and 
it is the un withdrawn deposits that are loaned Here is an 
interesting example Suppose there are a hnndred guests id 
an evening party, each arriving with a oloak, which he 
dftDOBits with the oloak room servant It is known that the 
party will not break up before 10 p m Iu case some guests 
depart earlier, the servant keep3 20 cloaks in stock, and loans 
out the remaining 80 to be returned a little earlier than 
10 pm This does not mean that the servant in hiring the 
cloaks created 80 cloaks And similarly the banks cannot 
be said to create credit 
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these banks transfer the stated amount from 
one account to another, without any actual 
passing of cash. 

(6) discounting of bills — An ordinary bank can- 
not grant loans for a long time because 
money may be demanded by the depositors at 
any time. So it makes short period loans 
by discounting promissory notes and bills of 
exchange or Hundis, and thus helps trade 
by providing credit. [ Discounting means 
making cash paymen t for the bill after deduct- 
ing a small amount of commission, and the 
interest at the time of purchase, and then 
realising the amount of the bill back irom 
the person against whom it is drawn on the 
date on which it falls due. ] 

(c) transferance of money from one part of 
the country to another cheaply and safely 
by means of drafts and Hundis ( or bills of 
exchange ). 

( d ) issue of notes ( where permitted ). In India 
tha Reserve Bank alone issues notes, 

(iv) Banks discourage the habit of hoarding. 
They give interest on the money deposited with 
them, and this induces people - to save.- The result 
is that wealth which would otherwise have remained 
idle reaches the banks, and the banks pass it on to 
the people who can make use of it, i.e., to those 
who have business ability, but have no money of 
their own to invest. Thus banks bring the borro- 
wer and the lender together, and provide a connec- 
ting link between them. 
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(o) Banks act as safe custodians of valuables, 
jewels, ornaments, etc , and act as agents to then 
clients foi the purpose of buying gold and silver, 
collecting dividend wan ants and pensions, paying 
msuiance premia, etc etc, 

Clearing Houses — 

A bank has a laige numbei of customers who 
keep their accounts with it These customers diaw 
cheques upon it whenever they want to withdraw 
money fiom it or make payments to others. They 
also, in the course of their business, receive a num- 
ber of cheques from otheis in payment of their 
dues Thus it often happens that different custo- 
mers of the same bank draw cheques in favour of 
one another, and as they all have their current 
recount? with the bank, and many of them do not 
want money at once, these cheques are not cashed 
but are credited to their accounts. The bank has 
only to make a change in book credits and book 
debits, and the use of money ib economised, for no 
money actually changes hands 

Suppose now that there are several banks, and 
some people have then accounts with one bank, 
and Borne with other banks They will draw cheques 
on then banka and receive cheques on other banks. 
How will the accounts be adjusted now, so that 
much money may not have to pass unnecessarily hom 
one bank to anothei ? It is done by all these 
banks having their accounts with a Bankeis’ Bank 
or a Clearing house, wheie the repiesentatives of 
different banks meet eveiy day and adjust the 
mutual accouuts between them by mere changes in 
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entries in the account of the different bants with 
the Bankers’ Bank or the Clearing-house. Thus even 
here the accounts are settled without money actually 
changing hands. 

This process of clearing is very simple. All 
cheques received by a bank from its customers are 
examined by the bank and a list of money to be 
received from other banks is made out. This list is 
sent to the Clearing House or the Bankers’ Bank, 
and the amount payable by each bank is noted by 
its representative there. After all the cheques are 
received and delivei'ed, the balances are struck and 
each bank knows what it has to receive from and 
pay to each of the other banks. The differences 
are made up, and each bank is then accordingly de- 
bited or credited with the balance it has to pay or 
receive in its account with the Clearing Bank— i.e,, 
the balances are not actually paid, only the amounts 
due to different banks are credited to their accounts 

9 

and their liabilities deducted from tbeir accounts 
oveiy day. 



The clearing may be done either through a 
central bank, which acts as a Bankers’ Bank, or , 
by tbe representatives of all the banks meeting in a 
special office or Clearing House. In India the 
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woik of the Clearing House is carried on for appro 
ved bankfng institutions nt about a dozen big 
towns in the country at the offices of the Imperial 
Bank, or of the Reserve Bank now, wheie it has a 
branch All the member banks keep their balan 
ces there Thus, "a clearing house is a central 
organisation of hanks where the mutual obligations 
of the constituent members (banks) are cancelled, 
and the actual pawrg of metallic money ts i cry 
much reduced 

By this system of the clearing house, we see 
then, the use of niatallic money is so much reducod 
that of tho total payments made by cheques in India 
only about four or five poi cent has to be made by 
tranBfei of money balances between tho banks. 
But tho fact remains that in India the use of 
cheques is confined onl) to big cities 111 o Bomba), < 
Calcutta, and Ahmedabad, and people have not 
what is known as the banking habit In countues 
liko England and Amenci, where banking habit 
is almost untversnl most of tho payments are made 
by means of cheques , and probably not mole than 
one pei cent of tho total amoitnt of cheques 
drawn on banks is settled in cash, the rfcst being 
settled by more bool entries Evidently this 
means a gieat economy m the uso of money, and a 
groat saving of labour 

Balance c heet of a Bank — 

Banks arc ordinal lly joint stock institutions, 
with huge capital subscribed by shareholders They 
jccen o large deposits ftom private and public bodies 
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and individuals; and the amount they invest either 
in Government securities or private loans is very 
large, indeed. 

These joint stock banks are required to publish 
half-yearly a statement of account, know a as a 
‘‘balance-sheet”, for public information. A. typi- 
cal balance sheet has two columns liabilities and 
assets. The “Liabilities” side includes the amounts 
of money which the bank owes to its shareholders, 
depositors and others. The “Assets’’ side gives 
details of sums which other people owe to the bank 
and over, which the bank has a claim. A rough 
specimen of such an account is shown here : 

Liabilities Assets 

Paid-up Capital 5 Crores' Securities and invest- 
ments 25 Crores 

Reserve fund 5 „ Loans and advan- 
ces given 15 „ 

Deposits with the Bills discounted (i.e., 

Bank 50 „ money advanced 

against bills) 5 

Bills issued and Dead-stock and 

loans taken 4|- ,, premises (i.e., 

building, furniture, 

- stationery, etc.) 2 „ 

* Profit and Losst a/c Cash in hand and with 
\ crore the Reserve Bank of 

India. 18 „ • 


65 crores 


‘ 65 crores 
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* Statement 
of 

Profit and Loss Account 

Dr 
lo 

Interest { paid on 
deposits, otc) 

Establishment cliai- 
ges ( s ilanos of 
clerks, etc ) 

Rent, Taxes, etc , 

Stamps and stdtio- 
neiy 

Depieci ition 

Net profit l ciorca 

2 ci 01 os 2 crores 

Different types of Banks in India — 

( Indian monoy Market * ) 


Indigenous Modern 



Village Shroffs Joint Foreign Imperial Reterve Govern Co-oper 
Mahajan or Stock Exchange Bank Bank ment live 

cr Sarrafs Banks Bank* ol of of Banks 

Sahukar or India India India 

Commercial 
Banks 

* Money market weans the market Tvfeero money and 
instruments of credit of everj description are dealt m It is a 
market where the demand for capital and credit establishes con 
tact with their supply It covers the operations of all the ban 
hers brokers, discount houses and financiers, etc , who tran 
saefc business in money and credit 


By 

1 Interest (10 

ceivod on I ® 

I j o 

j Joans, etc.) > 5 

l Discount, | m 

Y li croros Commission, j 




* 
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. (a) Indigenous Banking. — 

. Before the establishment of modern banking in 
India, there were in this country numerous banking 
.firms and bankers who earned on their business 
extensively. They used to receive money on depo- 
sits, gave loans and issued drafts or Hundis. There 
were also numerous small bankers who took money 
on deposits, allowed interest on them and gave 
loans. This kind of business is done extensively 
-today in the villages and small towns, even in big 
ones all over India ; particularly in those parts where 
modern banking is still unknown. They lend 
money to merchants and cultivators and thus 
finance internal trade. In some cases they also 
combine some kind of trade with banking. They 
are, indeed, the most remarkable features of India’s 
industrial activity. Their number is 'very large — 
almost every village has its own money-lenders, — 
and they are the mainstay of the agriculturists. 
Small traders and producers who, either because 
of their ignorance or financial inability, are unable 
to borrow money from the Bank, always look up 
to these indigenous institutions for help. The 
-bankers also, taking advantage of the ignorance or 
inability of their customers, charge a very high 
rate of interest. 

The bigger ones of these are knoiun as Sarrafs 
or Shroffs and the smaller ones as Mahajans or 
Sahukars. The former], sometimes finance the 
latter, and also act as middlemen between business- 
men and banks— -a trader can obtain accomodation 
from them more easily than he can from banks, 



and when a sarraf has given away a great 
part of his own funds on Hundis, etc., he can 
obtain loans from banks on the security of these 
hundis. Through the Sarrafs, therefore, most of our 
banksTfinance industrialists and traders in this icoun* 
try. The big Sarrafs also do the work of' keeping 
valuables in safe custody, giving of loans to reliable 
persons and selling of Hundis. 

Apart from money-lending, the Mahajan or the 
Sahukar, also known as the village money-lender , 
performs several other functions , e.g., he sells the 
daily necessary supplies such as cloth, grocery, etc,; 
to some extent, he buys the village produce for 
sale outside and sometimes acts as a commission 
agent for mai’keting his client’s produce.- His 
working capital is partly his own and partly borro- 
wed from the city money-lenders. He lends on all 
sorts of securities— on the security of property, of 
cattle or standing ci ops, and on personal security. 
He finances his client in all his undertakings and 
lends money for every affair in life, for birth, for 
death, or for marriage in tho family. 1 

The investigations of the Agricultural Commi- 
ssion and the Banking Enquiry Committee have 
proved beyond doubt that the village Mahajan is- 
an indispensable factbr in the’ economic life of the 
village. Some people consider him a “Shylock” 
and a blood-sucker, lor he charges a high rate of 
interest. But he is not such an evil as he is gene- 
rally supposed to be. His importance lies in the 
fact that he lends money againBt almost any secu- 
rity, at any time or place. It is, therefore, unfor- 
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tunate that his business has been declining for 
sometime past. His position should be strengthen- 
ed. He is, indeed, an indispensable link between 
the . Indian money market and the vast trading 
community. 

There are, however, differences in detail between 
the functions of these Mahajans and Sarrafs— that 
is, the indigenous bankers— and those of a modem 
bank •* — 

( 1 ) While, banks receive large deposits, the 
indigenous banker raises a very small amount of 
capital from deposits. 

(2) While banks deal in both internal and 
external bills of exchange, and render service to 
commerce and industry in so many other ways, the 
indigenous banker generally only lends money, and 
is simply a money-lender, not a banker. There are 
only a few Sarrafs in the commercial towns who 
also carry on business in Hundis. 

($) While banks grant loans only on proper 
security, and charge low rates of interest, indige- 
nous bankers lend on insufficient or almost no 
security, and, therefore, charge very high rates 
of interost. 

(j,) While banks confine themselves to activities 
in the banking line, indigenous bankers carry on a 
variety of functions apart from the banking busi- 
ness — they combine banking with trade and com- 
merce, acting as grain-dealers, commission-agents, 
brokers, traders, and industrialists. 

The indigenous bankers can certainly be made 
more useful- by adopting up-to-date methods of 
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banking, like keeping proper accounts, use ,of 
cheques, publishing of balance-sheets, etc., ote , and 
by being combined into a soit of a cooperative bank, 
which would discount the Hundis of members, and 
rediscount the same with the Reserve Bank, or by 
amalgamating their business with the joint stook 
banks. A bright future yet awaits them. 

(b) Joint Stock Banks.— 

or 

Commercial Banks 

These are joint stock companies formed for the 
puiposo of cai Tying on banking business. They are 
almost all of them of recent oiigin, and their growth 
has taken place daring the last 30 yeais. They 
had made lapid progress before tho last European 
war but as they wero not run on sound lines, there 
weie many failures m 1913 14 — due to insufficient 
resolves, bad management, declaiation of largo 
dividends to shaicholders, paiticipation in non- 
banking and speculative actuitics, otc., — and again 
ml932. During the pi csent woiid war the nuni- 
bei of such banks has multiplied very much again, 
The most juipoi tan t of these Banks aie the Cential 
Bank ‘Ed the Allahabad Bank ‘Ld.’, the Bank 
of India, ‘Ld,>, the Punjab National Bank ‘Ld.’, 
and tho Bank of Baioda ‘Ld.» 

Tho business of tho Joint Stock banks consists 
in receiving deposits of a it kinds — current, fixed and 
savings— and in advancing loans against commodi- 
ties, shares, Hundis, promissory notes and immova- 
ble property in towns, and against grain, cotton, 
piece-goods, etc., im the villages, They transfer 
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money from one place to another and thus 
help trade and commerce. [ A merchant at 
Agra goes to the branch of the Allahabad Bank 
there, and sells a hundi on Bombay. The Bank 
pays the amount of the hundi ( less discount, etc. ) 
to the merchant at Agra and sends the hundi to 
its Bombay Branch, which realises tlie amount of 
hundi from the merchant on whom it was drawn, 
and 'credits it to the account of the Agra Branch. 
Thus money is transferred from Agra to Bombay. 
By a reverse process it can be transferred again 
from Bombay to Agra. ] They -also buy and sell 
shares on behalf of their clients, keep there valua- 
bles for safe custody, etc., etc. They are alse known 
as Commercial Banks, because they finance trade 
.and commerce in the country. 

(c) Foreign Exchange Banks.— 

These banks are branch agencies of banks having 
their head offices in London, or in some other 
l ore ign town. Their chief business is to buy and 
sell bills of exchange, and thus finance ‘ the foreign 
trade of India,’ which' the purely Indian banks 
are 'unable to do because they- have- ho branches 
outside India. [ Suppose i a> merchant in India 
sells cotton to a merchant in Liverpool. The Indian 
merchant draws on the Liverpool merchant in 
sterling at sight and hands the bill and the docu- 
ments to the branch of an Exchange Bank .in India, 
for collection. The latter forwards the bill to its 
branch' in London, and this branch of the bank 
presents it to the Liverpool buyer, gets the pay- 
ment of the bill, and then delivers the documents. 
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The cash leleosed js credited to the account of the 
Indian Blanch in London and thug the balance of 
the Indian Branch in London is inci eased By a 
reverse piocess, e g by the Indian branch selling 
bills and drafts to importeis in India instead of 
purchasing them from the exporteis in India, tins 
money con be transfened to India And in this 
way foieign tiade flourishes. ] But now the 
exchange banks take an active part m financing 
trade and commeice inside the countiy also at places 
where their branches are situated. Thus in addi- 
tion to then chief business of exchange bills they 
carry on all oidinary banking business, including 
loans, deposits, pui chase and sale of gold and silvei, 
drafts and Hundis, etc., etc.. 

Theieaiea largo numbei of Exchange Banks 
with then offices m India. All those important 
countucs which aie engaged in foieign tiade with 
India, hnve their banking establishments in Bombay 
01 Calcutta At present the number of such banks 
is 18 , the important ones being the Charteied Bank, 
the Yokohama Specie Bank, the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank, the National Bank of India, and 
the P &, O, Banking Corporation 
(d) The Imperial Bank of India — 

It was formed m 1921 and till 1935 it used to 
be a semi government bank. It served as the ban 
keis of the Government and side by side it also 
did all soits of banking business foi the public with 
certain limitations and lestricfcions It did not 
keep all the reseives of the Government and could 
not issue notes, but it did hold a large amount of 
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government balances and managed the Public Debt 
( i.e., the loans taken by the Government from the 
people ). With the formation of the Heeerve Bank 
of India the position of the Imperial Bank has 
almost become the same as that of a joint stock 
bank with the right to be the sole-agent ot' the 
Reserve Bank in all places of British India where 
there is no branch of the Reserve Bank; but the 
Imperial Bank has rendered very useful service to 
the country. It has started 1 6 i branches, many of 
them in places where banking facilities were praoti- 
cally unknown before. 

(e) The Reserve Bank of India*. — 

This came into existence in April 1935. It is 
a shareholders’ bank and the general superinten- 
dence and direction of affairs, and the business 
of the bank are entrusted to a central board consis- 
* Central Banks. — 

Almost every country has a central Bank. The central bank 
for India is the Reserve Bank of India. 

The main function of the central bank is to regulate the 
volume of credit and currency in the country in such a way that 
there may neither be an excess nor shortage of them, and steady 
prices of commodities may prevail in the country (rising prices 
and falling prices both are harmful to one or the other 
section of the population.) 

The Central Bank > regulates the volume of credit and 
currency in the country, pumping in more money when the 
market is dry of cash, and pumping out when there is a surfeit 
of credit; and in order that it may be able to do so, it generally 
has the monopoly of note-issue ( i.e. it is the only note-issuing 
bank in the country ), and acts sb a Bankers’ Bank ( i. e., all 
the other Banks in the country have to keep a portion of their 
reserves with the Central Bank ). Because it has the monopoly 
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ting of 16 members Of these the Governoi, 2 
Deputy Governors, 4 Directois and one Govern- 
ment official are appointed by the Governor-General 
and 8 Directors are appointed by the shareholders 
The capital is Rupees 5 crores It has at present 
o local head offices at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Rangoon and Delhi It Ins also a bianch in 
London 

The functions of the Bank aie laid down as follows - 
( i ) It will issue cunency notes which were so 
fai issued by the Government, will keep 
and maintain the Reserves, and manage 
the currency system. 

of note issue, it can supply currency wheD required, and with- 
draw it from circulation when ao needed , and because it is a 
Bankers’ Bank it can control the credit in the country by the 
manipulation of the bank rate, and the purchase and sale of 
bills end Becur ties m the opeD market known as the open market 
operations Let us see how this is brought about 

(*) Man pulatton of the Bank Bats If the Central Bank 
finds that a reduction in the volume of currency Is necessary 
in order, to bring about a fall m priceB it would raise its rate 
fox discounting bills, i e the bank rate , and the other banks 
will also have to do the same This will discourage borrowing 
and thus reduce the volume ot currency m circulation Bide 
by Bide with this the Central Bank will raise the rate of inte 
rest, and will thus increase its deposits In this case also the 
other banks, will have to follow its lead If, on the other hand, 
the Central Bank finds that the money market is tight, 
i e , if it feels the need for increasing the amount of 
currency in circulation and thus bring about a rise m prices, 
it would lower both the discount rate ( the bank rate ), and the 
rate of interest This would make borrowing easier so that 
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( ii ) lb will sell and purchase bills on India or on 
London with a view to maintain the ex- 
change value of the rupee at Is. 6d. 

(Hi) It will serve as bankers for the Government 
of India, buy and sell gold ahd silver for 
them, carry out their exchange remittance, 
and the banking operations including the 
' management of the public debt ( i.e., loans 
taken by the Governmeb). 

Lor fifteen years yet, however, the * 
Imperial Bank of India will continue to 
act as the sole agent of the Reserve Bank 
and will manage the Government; Treasury 
balances at its up-country branches. 

more money would come into circulation, and less depositB 
would be made in the Banks. 

(ii) Open Market Oprations. By open market operations we 
mean the expansion or contraction of credit through the pur- 
chase or sale of securities in the open market. For example, if 
the Central Bank wants to increase the volume of credit, it will 
buy bills and securities in the open market -those who receive 
money by selling these bills or securities, deposit it in tbeir 
banks, and thus enable the banks to create more credit 
If, on the other hand, the Central Bank wants to decrease 
the vol um e of credit, it will sell such bills or securities 
in the open market — those who purchase such bills or securities 
will pay to the Central Bank by with-drawing money from their 
own banks, thus restricting the credit operations by these banks. 
[This method has an advantage over the method of controlling 
credit bj 7 manipulating the bank rate. The latter method makes 
money dear for industry and trade and causes great hardship to 
buBiness-men who want to borrow money for their commercial 
needs. This disadvantage is not present in the open market 
pperations]. 



(*t?) It Trill serve as tl?e Bankeis’ Bank Everj 
* lecogmsed bank will be lequired to keep 
balances with the Reserve Bank amounting 
to not less than 5% of its demand liabilities 
and 2% of its time liabilities This is done 
to enable the Resene Bank to centialise 
the Reserves of the country It will also 
accept money on doposit without mtei est 
and give loans and advances on certain 
terms to Governments and municipalities, 
etc It will not, howe\ oi , engage m trade, 
or advance money directly to the public, or 
allow inteiest on deposits That* is to saj, 
it will contiol and not compote with the 
commeicia! banks 

( v ) It will sin t a special Agiicultmol Depart 
meat whose main function will be to study 
all questions of agricultuial ciedit and help 
tht Goaerumeut to solve them 
(in) It will oigamse the Indian money market 
and sti eng then the Indian banking system 
(tni) It will publish weekly the accounts of both 
the Issue and Banking departments, and 
will, from time to time, make public the 
staudaid rate* at which it is prepaied to buy 
01 re discount bills of exchange, etc 
Bank Rate — 

The Bank Rate ib thg advertised rate ot Discount of the Con 
, tral Ban!; of a country The Bank of England rate refers to 
the rate at which the Bank is prepared to advance loans on the 
basis of government securities or discount or re discount 
prst class trade bills The Reserve Bank rate refers to the rat? 
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With the formation' of the Reserve Bank, it 
was hoped that India’s money market would be free 
from its old defects. For example, on account of 
the wide extent of the country and the very little 
mobility of capital in the country, different rates 
of interest prevailed in different areas, and there 
was no co-ordination altogether, e.g., sometimes 
there was a great surplus of funds at one centre 
and great scarcity at another, interest was 
higher at one centre than at another, etc., etc. 
and the Reserve Bank was expected to bring about 
a co-ordination between the different centres. 

Then we had so far a dual control of currency 
and credit in the country. The currency had been 
controlled by the Government and credit by the 
Imperial Bank ; and this dual control had its 
defects It was hoped that the Reserve Bank, to 
which both the functions were now delegated and 
which was in a position to centralise the reserves 
of the country and economise their use, would man- 
age currency and credit both in a better way — i.e., 
it would not only be able to regulate the currency, 
it would also be able to make the currency balances 
available to the market and do away with seasonal 
monetary stringency, high money rates, and the 
very poor use of bills and bund is. . 

at which it will discount the trade bills of the different mem- 
bers banks. In an organised maney market, like that of London, 
the rate of interest in the country generally * follows the Bank 
rate. The-Bank Bate is known as the Discount Bate in Europe 
and Money Bate in America 
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Besides, it was expected that it would afford 
much needed relief to trade and industry and more 
paitioulaily to aguculture The greatest hopes of 
the countiy lay m its being able to find out a sui- 
table way of linking the laige body of the indige 
nous bankeis the Mar wans or Sahukais, with the 
organised banking system 

lliese expectations have, however, been only 
paitly fulfilled Foi example, the bank has been 
successful in removing the gap between the lates of 
interest in the busy and the dull season and between 
diffeient periods and pi ices It has been able to 
keep the Bank Rate and the lupee — e telling rate 
of exchange steady It has also been able to control 
the cuuency of the country and, to some oxtent, 
the deposits with the banks in the countiy. And 
heie and tlieie it lias been able to help the banks to 
escape failure But it has not an effective contiol 
yet on banking and credit in the countiy Nor 
has it been able to do much to impiove the machi 
nery of agncultuial credit oi to bung the indige 
nous bankeis under its fold 
(f) The Government of India — 

The Government of India is also an impoitant 
constituent membei of the Indian money market 
The Government tiansacts banking business in 
seveial ways It attiacts deposits from the public 
in the Post Office Saaings Banks, issues Cash 
Cei tificates to the public, and helps the remittance 
of funds, by .taking deposits fiorn the public in 
one tieasury, and by making payment fiom anothet 
Ueisuiy on the piestntation of the Chalun It 
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also takes loans from time to time, and issues 
treasury bills'", etc. etc. 

(g) t Co-operative Banks 

These banks are established under the Co-opera- 
tive Societies Act. They are meant to save the 
agriculturists from the clutches of the money- 
lender. They lend money at low rates of interest 
and have a great educative value. These are com- 
monly considered under three classes : 

Co-operative Credit Societies. 

known as Primary Societies : 

Co operative Central Banks ; 

Co-operative Provincial Banks. 

The Primary Societies are associations of persons 
of small and limited means who oiganise for mutual 
help. They raise their funds ( J ) from among their 

- Treasury Bill. — 

Is is a device for taking loans from the people by the Govern- 
ment of India. When the Government wants to take loans for 
short periods, generally for three months, it sells treasury bills 
in the money market at a certain rate of interest. This loan js 
required to meet'tbe current expenditure of the Government, 
because the Government does not get the revenue from the peo- 
ple all at once, but periodically. When there is little balance 
in the treasury from out of the taxes received the Government 
is in a position ’ to clear the former debts contracted by means 
of the sale of Treasury Bills. 

This system was instituted in India in the year 1917 
for meeting Government’s disbursements during the war. It 
was retained after the war because of its convenience. This 
Bystem affords a good opportunity to the people for securing 
short-period investment, but its main defect lies in the fact that 
it competes with the money market in selling short-period 
investments, and thus injures it very much. 
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membeis ( enhance fee of membeis, deposits by 
members and shaie capital, if any), (2) from out 
side public ( deposits and loans fiom them), and 
(3) from the co opeiative central banks to which they 
are affiliated but they lend money to then mem 
be? s only The management of these societies is 
f Co operative Movement la India — 

India is a country of farmers They require money to pur- 
chase seed manure, ploughs, bullocks, etc , to pay for hired 
labour, for irrigation and for many other purposes But they 
are very poor Very few can meet all these expenses from their 
own capital They are consequently forced to borrow and fall 
into debt which they cannot easily repay (the rural debt of 
British India is estimated at over 900 crores) They thus fe.ll 
n to the clutches of the money fender who charges verv high* 1 
rates of interest They have to borrow for other reasons too 
Their earnings are realised at the harvest time while they have 
to spend throughout the year Besides their earnings are very 
uncertain The monsoon may fail, rains may come at the 
\ rong time, or a river may -lse and sweep away the harvest, 

J jvmJet Bad herd The Indian artisans also, whether in town 
or in country, are ordinarily poor, and almost always in need 
of money, while they borrow on the “Ugahi or ’‘Kisfc 'system— 
here the rate of interest works out at 60 to 70 °/o Per annum 
I or all these reasons, a system that provided cheap credit and 
did away with the money-lender was greatly needed in the 
country 

Simihag conditions had prevailed in Germany in the 
middle of the 19th century, and the peasantry had fallen 
heavily in debt to the money lenders The thing that saved their 
position there wai the ca operative movement advocated by 
two German philanthropists — Raiffeisen and Schulze Deihtsch 
The former came out with his plan to star6 co operative credit 
societies for the farmers in the rural areas, and the latter with 
his plan to start similar societies, on a little different line, for 
the purpose of helping petty shop keepers and artisans residing ni 
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ontrustad to two bodies, namely, a general commit- 
tee consisting of all the members and a managing 
committee of 5 to 9 members chosen from 
among the members of the former body. 
The liability of the members is unlimited unless 
permission has been obtained from the Government. 

iowns. Many co-operative credit societies were formed in the 
sountry, and the condition of the people considerably improved. 

To profit by this example of Germany, Sir Nicholson was 
ippointed by the Madras Government in 1882 to enquire into 
md report on the possibilities of such a movement in India. He 
lummed up his report in two words “ Find Raiffeisen" , i.e., open 
so-operative credit societies on the lines of the German societies 
ormed by Raiffeisen; and many societies were started in Madras, 
.he U. P., the Punjab and Bengal. In 1901 again a committee 
,vas appointed by the Government of India for the same pur- 
pose and the result of this was the passing of the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1901. Later on in 1912, another act was 
passed, and this act was extended to other forms of co-opera- 
>ion, having Lr their object not only the provision of credit, 
jut also of production, consumption and distribution. Then 
.he Maclagan Committee on Co-operation in 1914, the Royal 
dommission on Agriculture in 1928, and the Whitley Labour 
Commission and the Banking Pnquiry Committee a few years 
.ater, all recommended a widespread extension of the movement, 
[n fact it is agreed on all hands today that the greatest hope of 
agricultural India lies in Go-operation, and the movement has 
nade some progress, tpo, in, the country; but there is an in- 
finite scope for its development, and much remains to be done 
shill. 

What is a Co-operative Society. — 

lb is an organisation of 10 or more persons residing in the 
same village, or belonging to the same [caste, formed with the 
object of enabling the members to get loans at a low rate, or 
some other object of helping the poor agriculturist or artisan. 
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foi exemption fiom tins mle. And the woikinjr 
of societies is subject to minute supeiviBion and 
audit by the Registiai of cooperative societies 

The theory and ideal of Co-operation — 

The theory of co-operation is that persona can, by association 
with others, obtain many advantages, which could not bo 
obtained by them in their individual capacities For example 
a society can borrow money easily in a single transaction, as 
lenders will consider the credit of the society as a whole, in 
stead of the credit of each separate member , and then it can 
distribute it among its members- Similarly, a society can bu> 
and sell on bettor terms than an individual can, and all the 
members of the society benefit by it It is also a training 
ground for the members in mutual help and co operation, self* 
help and self-reliance, thrift and business-like habits The 
main principle of co operation, however, is the principle of 
* each for all, and all for each’ . The liability of & society is 
generally unlimited, that is, each member is individually 
liable to the extent o f his whole property to pay the creditors 
of the Society In others wordB, each member is liable for the 
whole loss of the soc ety Natnrally every member is interested 
% in every other memberaud is careful in selecting the members, 
m giving Joans to them, in demanding repayment of the Joans 
from them, etc , etc The solvency of the society is automata 
cally guaranteed, at the same time that the members have a 
lesson in mutual Bell help and co-operation, 

Co operative Credit Societies — 

Of all forms of co operation, co-operative credit societies, 
that is, societies formed with the object of providing credit or 
loans, are by far the moat important. 

According to the present law in India, co operative credit 
societies may be of two kinds— limited liability societies and 
unlimited liability societies Generally speaking, those societies 
while are formed for the artisans m towns are limited liability 
societies, while those that are formed m the villages for the 
agricultural classes are ultimited liability societies Other 
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The co-operative central banks, in their turn, are 
federations of co-operative credit societies in 
specified areas and are usually located in an important 
town -of each district. They are formed by the 

points o£ difference between the two types of societies are that 
in the case of the latter type, the office bearers are honorary 
and no dividends are paid, almost all the profits being kept in 
the form of a permanent reserve fund, while in the case of the 
former type, there may be shares and dividends-, etc. 

Advantages arising from them, — 

Economic : — 

(1) The rate of interest charged by co-operative credit socie- 
ties is very much lower than that charged by Sahukars. There 
has been a considerable reduction in the indebtedness of the 
farmer, as a result of the co-operative credit societies. 

(2) Thriftis encouraged. Hoarded money comes out and is 
made available to the agriculturist. 

(3) Improvements in agriculture are made possible in a 
number of ways. 

Educational and Social : 

(1) Members learn the lessons of mutual self-help and co- 
operation. 

(2) They also learn to keep accounts, to sign pronotes and _ 
to read, and thus they get a little business training, and the 
spirit of citizenship gradually develops. 

(3) Extravagance, such as expenses on marriage and other 
ceremonies, drunkenness, gambling, and litigation are dis- 
eourgad. 

Defects 

Defects are in the working not in co-operation. 

1. Members do not understand the basic principles of co- 
operation ; and the- co-operative spirit is absent, due to illi- 
teracy. 

2. They do not observe the principles of punctuality, and 
follow the policy of drift, 
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union of a numbei of pumary societies In addi 
tion to their own capital they collect money fiom 
the public in the foim of deposits, and from the 
piovincial banks, for use by the societies They 
advance money to the societies within their juris 
diction. 


The co opoiativo piovincial banks aio likovsiso 
fcdeiations of cential banks of a province The) 
obtain money mainly fiom deposits from tho public 
and fiom the Impel ml Bank — now from the Rescivo 
Bank of India, also fiom tho Provincial Govorn 
meat They have also a large capital They 
finance the co operativo conti al banks m tho towns 
and act as balancm / centies to them 


Reserve Bank of India 
Coopeiativo Piovincial Banks 
Co operative Central Banks 
Primary Societies 

I 


Agi icultui al 
Societies 


Non agucultuial 
societies 

r . I 


Ciedit Non-credit Credit Noncicdit 

Societies Societies Societies Societies 


4 It is difficnt to find an honorary manager and suitable 
Btaff, and regular audit and supervision are lacking 

3 Olever members of the society, and the Surpunch or the 
Secretary, very often misappropriate funds, and exercise 
favouritism in the distribution of loans 
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(h) Land Mortgage Banks. — 

The co-operative societies give Joans for short 
periods only, while the agriculturists require 
money for long periods also. This problem of long 
term credit is attempted to be solved through 
Land Mortgage Banks, which in India are organi- 
sed on the co-operative principle — they accept land 
as security for loans, and the loans that they 
advance to the cultivators are to be repaid by ins- 
talments running over long periods, say 15 or more 
years. These banks require, more efficient manage- 


5. Thera is excessive officialism or red-tapism, and much 
time and labour is wasted in getting loans, etc. 

Foundation Principles (Experiences). — 

1. A society should be registered only when the registrar 
is convinced that the members understand the meaning of co- 
operation. 

2. Membership should not be large, i.e., the size of the 
societies should bo small. If the number of members in a 
society becomes very large, its efficient management comes 
down. On the other hand, if the number is very small, the 
management becomes prohibitively heavy. As far as possible, 
the society should be local bo that members may know the 
pecuniary circumstances of one another. 

3. Proper security and vigilance should be exercised 
before advancing loans, and punctuality in repayment of loans 
should be insisted upon. 

4. The members should not be encouraged to spend too 
much ou social and religious expenses, but loans Bhould be 
permitted for clearing their old loans and for marriages and 
other ceremonies. 

5. The management 'should be democratic. Each 
member should heve one vote. 

6. Funds should be kept in a realisable form. 
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menfc, Government help, etc, etc, ami cannot 
bo successful without these A few such baaks 
have been sfciuted in India in the Punjab, Madras, 
Bombay, and Assam, but they aio nob sufficiently 
large in number oi in size to meet fully tho requite 
ments of the Indian nguculfcunsts. 

It is beheaed that sepatate commercial Land 
Mortgage Banks, mn moie oi less on tho joint 
stock system, aie bottoi suited foi long tetm loans, 
and it is for the Government to help the develop 
ment of such banks foi the benefit of the agri- 
cultuusts and land lo:ds both. 

'Hie object of suoh Land Moitgige Banks 
\yould be to giant loins lor tho liquidation of 
old debts to introduce improvements in land and in 

7 Separate land mortage banks should be started lor 
long period loans f 

8 Consolidation of tho movemont is more important 
than its expansion 

Other forms of Co opctation — 

Besides providing cheap credit, co operative societies can 
help agriculture in many otbor waja and ue have the following 
other forms of co operation in India — 

(a) Co opeiatuo Sale and Purchases Societies, which 
enable the members to do away with the middle mm and to 
secure for themselves the profits of marketing which at present 
go to the money-lender, through whom hll purchases of raw 
materials and sales of produeo are effected Co operative market 
big is very important for an agricultural country like India 

(b) Consolidation of Holdings Societies, which enable 
tho members to increase the sizo of their holdings by mutual 
agreement, and exchange of plots Such societies have been 
formed in the Punjab and have proved very successful, of 
course with the help of the Government, 
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methods of cultivation, and also to enable the 
purchase of land in special cases The loans shall 
be for periods ranging from 5 to 20 years, and their 
repayment shall be by a system of equated payments. 
The working capital of the banks shall be derived 
from two sources — share capital and debentures; 
while short term deposits shall not be sought after. 
Bub unless the Government takes the initiative, 
and begins to purchase debentures, or guarantee 
interest on them, or take some other similar steps, 
there can be no hops of having successful banks of 
this type, though their importance is so great in 
an agricultural country like India. Wo have no 
such banks in the country so far. 


(c) Go-operative grain banks, which enable the members 
to hold out their produce during harvest time when prices are 
low and to sell it when the prices go up, and which act as a 
store of grain which is lent out to the members for seed-grain 
and for purposes of maintenance during the periods of 
scarcity. They are similar in operation to the credit society, 
the only difference being that while the 'credit societies lend 
money, these lend grain] Members can also keep their stocks 
there to be sold by the bank, and, in the meantime, draw money 
from the bank to make their payments for consumption, for 
debts to money-lenders, or for land revenue to the Government, 
&c. They have been tried in Bengal mostly, and have been 
found very useful, 

(d) Go-operative Cattle-breeding Societies, which help the 
farmer to have better breed of cattle, and Go-operative Cattle 
Insurance Societies which insure him against the risks of the 
death of his oattle. 

(e) Go-operative Producers' Societies for cottage workers, 
which have been started among weavers and have led to the 
introduction of improved looms and methods of work; and 


/ 
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(i) Industrial Banks — 

Industues lequne both long teim and short- 
teim loans They want, long teim loans to meet 
initial expenchtuie like the consti notion of factory, 
purchase of machmeiy, otc They want short 
teim loans, foi meeting cuirent expenses of the 
mdustiy, as put chase of law matenals, payment of 
wages, etc Industrial Banks aio specially meant 
foi the fotmer puipose, ib, for the supply of long- 
teim loans. 

Theio was one such laige bank, the Tata 
Industtial Bank, m this country; but unfoitunately 
it also did uot flounsh and, after a fow yeais 
of existence, was merged into the Cential Bank 
of Indn in 1922 Yot the necessity of having 
many such banks in tins country is really gieat 

among ’yers, basket mal era (in C P. and Bengal), carpenters, 
wood-ca vers, black smiths, potters and others 

Notes Productive co-operation has not he-'i tried in 
India oil a large scale, but some people very strongly advocate 
co operative farming, which has succeeded so well in BuaSia 

(0 Co operative Dairy-farming, and Milk-supply Societies, 
as in Bengal There are depots and depot managers whose 
duty ib to receive the milk after noting the general condition 
with tho help of a lactometer, and the Government also 
keeps its offices to ensure the purity of the milk supplied to 
customers. 

(g) Co operative Housing Societies,* e g , in Bombay, 
Madras, Mysore, Karachi and Ahmedabad, even in Aligarh 

(h) Better Living Societies, a g , in the Punjab At first, 
their aim was the reduction of rumotia expenditure on marri- 
ages, but many such societies have induced the villagers to 
improve ventilation in their houses, soma have repaired and 
roofed the village drinking wells, etc etc 
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In Get many as well as in Japan they have done a 
great deal to promote industry, and the Government 
has rendered a great service to the country by help- 
ing such banks. 

These industrial banks get their funds from 
fixed deposits from the people, by raising deben- 
ture loans, by getting advances from insurance 
companies which can easily afford to make long 
duration loans, and their generally very large paid- 
up share capital. In order that they may run * 
successfully, they should not invest too large a 
part of their funds for the benefit of any single 
industry, nor be too eager to float new ventures 
They should also^have a considerable control over 
the management of business -which they finance, 
through their representation as nominated directors. 
They should be unwilling to provide initial capital 

(i) Death-benefit societies {when a member dies other 
members pay a rupee each, and 90% of this sum is paid to the 
family of the deceased) ; education societies ; anti-malarial 
societies ; rural reconstruction societies, etc., etc. 

Progress of the co-operative movement in India. — 

There are about a lakh and a half of societies of different 
kinds in India with a working capital of over a hundred 
crores, and a membership of about 60 lakhs, still this is nothing 
considering the great needs of the country. The movement has 
yet only tcluched the fringe of the problem in India. 

In Denmark which is primarily an agricultural country 
every man who keeps a dairy, every person who keeps a 
poultry-farm, every producer of crop§, vegetables and fruits, is 
a member of a co-operative ^society. There is, no reason why 
this should not be possible in India. Truly has it been said. 
"If co-operation fails, there fails the beit hope of rural India ’ . 
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(i) Industrial Banks — 

Industnes lequue both long teim and ehort- 
tenn loans. They want long teim loans to meet 
initial expendittue like the construction of factory, 
purchase of machineiyj otc They want shoifc- 
teim loans, foi meeting cunent expenses of the 
mdustiy, as pmohase of law materials, payment of 
wages, etc Industnal Banks aie specially meant 
foi the foimer puipose, 1 e , for the supply of lono- 
teim loans. 

Theie was one suoh laige bank, the Tata 
Industinl Bank, in this country; but unfoitunately 
it also did not flounsh and, after a few yeaifc 
of ex stence, was merged into the CentialBank 
of India in 1922 Yet the necessity of having 
many such banks in this country is really gieafc 

amODg Ijera, basket makers (in 0 P. and Bengal), carpenters, 
wood'ca vers, black smiths, potters and others 

Note. Productive cooperation has not been triod in 
India on a large scale, but some people very strongly advocate 
co operative farming, which hag succeeded so well in Russia 

(f) Co operative Dairy-farming, and Milk-supplj Societies, 
as in Bengal There are depots and depot managers whose 
duty is to receive the milk after noting the general condition 
with tbo help of a lactometer, and the Government also 
keeps its offices to ensure the purity of the milk supplied to 
customers 

(g) Co operative Housing Societies ,*e g , in Bomba}, 
Madras, Mysore Karachi, and Ahmedabad even m Aligarh 

(h) Better Living Societies, e g , in the Punjab At first, 
their aim was the reduction of rutuous expenditure on marri- 
ages, but many such societies have induced the villagers to 
improve ventilation in their houses, some have repaired and 
roofed the village drinking wells, etc , etc 
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la Gei many as well as in Japan they have done a 
great deal to promote industry, and the Government 
has rendered a great service to the country by help- 
ing such banks. 

These industrial banks get their funds from 
fixed deposits from the people, by raising deben- 
ture loans, by getting advances from insurance 
companies which can easily afford to make long 
duration loans, and their generally very large paid- 
up share capital. In order that they may run * 
successful^, they should not invest too large a 
part of their funds for the benefit of any single 
industiy, nor be too eager to float new ventures 
They should also|have a considerable control over 
the management of business -which they finance, 
through their representation as nominated directors. 
They should be unwilling to provide initial capital 

(i) Death-benefit societies (when a mewsber dies other 
members pay a rupee each, and 90% of this sum is paid to the 
family of the deceased) ; education societies ; anti-malarial 
societies ; rural reconstruction societies, etc., etc. 

Progress of the co-operative movement in India. — 

There are about a lakh and a half of societies of different 
kinds in India with a working capital of over a hundred 
crores, and a membership of about 60 lakhs, still this is nothing 
considering the great needs of the country. The movement has 
yet only tciuched the fringe of the problem in India. 

In Denmark which is primarily an agricultural country 
every man who keeps a dairy, every person who keeps a 
poultry-farm, every producer of crops, vegetables and fruits, is 
a member of a co-operative ^society. There is, no reason why 
this should not be possible in India. Truly has it been said. 
“If co-operation fails, there fails the bett hope of rural India’ . 
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They should lesfcncfc themselves to supplying vroik 
jng capital. 

Thus it may be summed up that the Indian 
banking system consists of the Reserve Bank of 
India at tho top and tho Indigenous Bankeis at 
the bottom with the Impel ml, the Exchange, and 

Rural Indebtedness in India, 

The amount of agricultural debt (i o , the debt owed by 
farmers to land lordB and money lenders ) according to the 
Banking Enquiry Committee is over Ra 900 crorea The 
hugeness of this sum is very distressing What is even more 
distressing is that tho greator part of tba debt is unproductive 
and carries very high rates of interest Tho reasons for tbo 
growth of this dobt are — 

( 1 ) The insecurity of harvest, vagaries of rainfall, and 
loas of cattfe due to famine and disease, etc , are usual in 
agriculture These tell upon the meagre resources of the 
agriculturist, and very often sweep away hia entire income 
with the result that be is forced into the arms of the money - 
londer 

(n) Excessive pressure of population on land, and 
subdivision and fragmentation of holdings do not permit the 
agrjcultur st to earn sd income that may bo sufficient to meet 
his expenses, and his expenditure is met in the only way id 
which it is possible, namely, by borrowing 

(ih) Love of litigation, thnftles3ness and extravagant 
expenditure on religious and social ceremonies, also compel him 
to live beyond hia means, and bo is forced to borrow 

(iv) Ancestral deht* 'Farmers are born in debt , Uve i n 
debt, and die ire debt, passing on the burden to those i oho follow' 
And the weight of this previous ancestral debt is so heavy that 
a large part of the current income is spent away in meeting the 
interest charges, and frequently' farther debt has to be incurred 
The burden of the debt is particulars? boavy on account of the 
high rates of interest charged by the money lender, due to the ^ 
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tho Joint-Stock and Co operative Banks in the 
middle' j but, on the whole, the development of 
banking in India has not been satisfactory 
compared to population. England, America and 
Canada possess a larger number of banks than 
India." Deposits per head are the lowest in India 
The villages practically possess no banking insti- 
tutions where the people may keep, their savings in 
safe custody. Only a few towns can boast of a joint- 
stock bank or its branch, and the use of cheques 
is restricted to large commereial centimes. There are 
no industrial banks and few land mortgage banks 

poverty and helplessness of the borrowers and the absence of 
proper security. 

(v) Land Bevenue policy — The heaviness of land revenue 
and the rigidity of its collection have also operated to increase 
tho burden of indebtedness. The land revenue system requires 
to be made more elastic 3b that adequate and prompt suspension 
or remission of land revenue could bo granted in times 
of rural distress. 

(vi) Methods of cultivation followed by farmers are very 
primitive and unprogressive. 

(vii) There are no marketing facilities. The farmer has 
to depend upon the landlord or the Sahukar etc. etc. 

The measures that can be taken for reducing indebtedness 
are: — 

( i ) lowering of rates of interest by legislation; 

(li) Further improvement in tenancy laws with a view to 
help the farmer; ’ 

, (iii) formation of co-operative societies of all kinds on a 
very extensive scale; 

(iv) formation of separate Land Mortgage Banks for 
long-term loans to cultivators and small land-holders; 
and (v) education, higher standard of living, improved 
methods of cultivation, etc., etc, 
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etc , etc. The diagram below will give a compata 
tive idea of the position of banking in different 
countries — 



All efforts should therofoie be made foi promot* 
ing banking development m the countiy — 

(a) The indigenous bankers should be made 
moie useful by the adoption of up to dato methods of 
banking, like the use of cheques, eto , and by bbmg 
combined into asoit of cooperative bank which 
would discount the bundles of members, and ic- 
discount the same with the Iteseive Bank The j 
may il«o lie amalgamated with the joint stock 
banks veiy profitably 

(V)) The woik of joint stock banks must*be pi ic 
ed on souud lines by msiBling on sufficient leserves 
and propei accounting and audit, aud by checking 
them hom pnticipation in non-banking and specu- 
lative activities, from dtcktt jtion of lAige dividends 
to shiue-holdeis, etc , etc 

(c) Co opciative ciedit societies should be multi- 
Avffu 1 aKnt*gixgv-t{rd cadarteM} Av?uAf atanW 
be started, moie and moie b.anks should be encour- 
aged, the use of cheques should be popularised, etc 
etc. What is needed most is the spiead of educa 
tion and the banking habit among the people. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. What are the proper functions of an ordinary modern 
bank ? What is the difference between a modern bank and 
an indigenous money-lender ? 

2. What are the principal credit supplying agencies in your 
area that provide finance to the agriculturistsj artisans, 
industrialists and traders ? What improvements do you 
suggest in their working ? 

3. Give a brief .account of the Reserve Bank of India. 
Analyze its functions. 

4. What is a Commercial Bank ? What are its main functions ? 
Name four important commercial banks working in India. 

5. Explain the chief functions of an Exchange t Bank. How 
does it differ from the commercial bank ? 

6. How can co-operative credit societies benefit Indian 
cultivators and artisans ? Why has this movement not 
made much progress in the United Provinces ? 

7. What are the causes of rural indebtedness in India ? How 

t 

far have the co-operative credit societies succeeded in 
solving this problem ? 

8. What services are performed by a banker ? Is the village 
Mahajan a banker in the true sense of the term ? 

9. • What is a cheque ? How does the cheque system benefit' 
both the depositor and the bank ? 

10. An indigenous banker has been described by some as a 
“Shylcck” and a ‘‘blood-BUcker”, and by others as the 
friend of the people. With which of the two views do you 
agree ? Give reasons for your answer. 

11. “Though generally hated, the village money-lender i 
essentially as good a banker as any other and the progresss 
of India depends on recognising his importance and 
developing his work on mordern lines.’’ 

Do you agree ? Give reasons for your answer. 

12. Write short notes on: — 

(a) A co-operative credit society. 

(b) Land Mortgage Banks. 

(c) Sahukari and Sarrafi systems. 



DISTRIBUTION 



CHAPTER 11 

THE PROBLEM OF DISTRIBUTION 
What is Distribution ? 

Distribution means the sharing of the income 
among the factors of ‘production, namely, land, labour , 
capital and organisation which have jointly produced 
that, income. 

The problem of distribution does not arise as 
long as the work of production is confined among 
different members of the same family. Each mem- 
ber of a family works according to his c ipacity and 
consumes according to his needs, and whatever is 
produced by the family is kept by the family for its 
own use. Thus there is no problem of distribution 
in the self-supporting stage. 

The problem of distribution arises when produc- 
tion proceeds beyond the limits of a family. For 
instance, now a-days most of the artisans take loans 
from money-lenders for purchasing tools and materi- 
als, and work in rented, shops ; and have to give 
interest t ou their loans and rent for their shops. 
Similarly, in mills and workshops, all the factois of 
production, namely, land, labour, capital, and orga- 
nisation, co-operate together, and every commodity 
that is produced is the joint produce of the services 
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of all these This system of joint woik and group 
production, accompanied with division of Iaboui 
and specialisation, has made i fc necessaiy to distri- 
bute the joint product among the vanous factors 
that helped to pioduce it, and has made the piob 
Jem of dfstubafcrofl a veiy important piobfem in 
modern economic life 

Land Labotn Capital Entei prise 

I i i ) 

i i 

coopeiate in yielding the 


National Di\idend 
T -j 

i , i 

which is di8tnbuted in the fonn of 

iiii 

Rent Wages Inteiest Piofits 

[W o see heie that out of the national dividend 
lent is paid to the owners of land, wages aie paid to 
Iaboui cis interest to owners of capital and piofits 
to entcrpusers ] 

What is there to distribute { 

As much of wealth as the factors of pioduction 
have jointly helped to pioduce 

“The amount to he distributed among the factors , 
or agents of production during any gnen period, 
which may for conxenience be regarded as one year, 
is the aggregate value in terms of money of all ser 
vices rendered by the agents of production during 
that period ” teomas 
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But it is rather difficult to estimate accurately 
the amount of wealth produced in any period of 
time. The simplest plan to adopt will be to mea- 
sure the amount of wealth a nation possessed at the 
beginning of any period, preferably a year, and 
deduct it from the amount it comes to possess at the 
end of that period — the balance will represent the 
national income or the National Dividend. [Thus 
if the total wealth amounted to 2000 crores on the 
1st. Jan. 1944 and 2500 crores on the 31st. Dee. 
1944, the national dividend for 1944 may be pub 
down at 500 crores. ] 

Another way of finding out the National 
Dividend is to find out the total gross product of 
the nation and then find out the national dividend 
by making allowance for the renewal or replacement 
of that part of the capital which is used up in the 
process of production. For example, a cultivator 
with a certain amount of labour and capital har- 
vests a crop of Rs. 2000 a year. Before this sum is 
available for distribution, he must deduct the price 
of seed-grain he has used and the wear and tear of 
the implements he has used. Suppose these work 
out at Rs. 400, Then Rs. 1600 will be left for 
distribution. This will be his net product. And if 
we find out the total net product of all the indivi- 
duals or of all the industries in a country within a 
fixed period of time, preferably a year, this is what 
will be available for distribution, and this is what 
is known as the National Dividend or the National 
Income, 
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GROSS PRODUCT 


Cost of | 

Replace 

meat 


NET PRODUCT 

law 


* 

or 

material 

Renewals 

b-i 

NATIONAL DIVIDEND 


[Note — Thi# National Dividend is the eolo source of 
payment to dll the agents of production It is not a fixed 
flow or atieam, the flow depending upon the productivity of the 
factors of production If trade is good and production m 
full swing the share of each factor in distribution is likely to be 
increased while if there is depression in trade, converse results 
are likely to follow. Let us try to understand this by means 
of an example Suppose that a reservoir supplies a town with 
water Before water can come out of the tap it has to ba 
pumped into the reservoir Any change in the reservoir causes 
a corresponding change tn tho water that each hou^e can get 
If a large quantity of water is pumped into the reseivoir, the 
people of the town too, have a large supply of water while if 
the pumpmg machinery fails or the supply of water is diminish 
ed due to the dry season, the poojle of the ‘own have to pot up 
with a short supply of water Similarly, if all the goods pro 
duced within a country were first of all put into some great 
reservoir Bituated in the centre of a country, it would b9 clear 
to every one that the well being of the people will depend upon 
the level of goods in the national reservoir— the greater the 
productivity of the factors, the greater the national dividend, 
the larger the share in distribution , and the smaller the 
productivity of the factors, the Emaller the share m distribution 
What are the shares and who are the sharers ? 

The aimers are the land owners, the labourers, 
the capitalists, and enteipriseis, and then shares 
respectively are rent, wages* interest and profits 
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The contribution of each productive unit is 
being .added to a vast reservoir of wealth, out of 
which is continually drained the surplus by four 
great streams which, in total, represent the na- 
tional dividend, and, individually, form the incomes 
accruing to the lour great classes in society — land- 
. owners, labourers, capitalists and entrepreneurs, 
in the form of rent, wages, interest and profits. 

How are the shares determined ? 

( Theory of Distribution ) 

The share which goes to 'each factor of pro- 
duction is the price paid for its services in pio 
duction — thus the share which goes to labour is 
the price paid for the services of labour And 
since services like commodities have a market 
price, their price is determined by the inter-action 
of the forces of demand and, supply. The price 
of a factor depends on the amount offered in 
relation' to the amount demanded, e.g , wages are 
are high when labourers are scarce, and wages are 
low when labourers arc plentiful; wages are high 
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when the demand foi labouieis is huge, wages aie 
Jow when the demand foi labouieis is small, m- 
teiest is high when capital is scaice, inteiest is low 
when capital is plentiful, inteiest is high when 
the demand foi capital is large, interest is low 
when the demand foi capital is small, so on and 
so foith. 

This process of balancing demand and supply 
takes place through the enterpriser . [ It does not 
matter whethei the enterpriser is a single person 
or a body ot peisons as lepiesented m joint-stock 
companies — he is the person who leceives the in- 
come from the sale of the pioduct and pays the 
lent, interest, wages and sal an es legulaily. ] He 
deducts from the entne produce, r e , the gioss 
pioduct, the expenses on law materials -repairs, 
and depreciation of toolB, ie, leplacement fund, 
and taxes, and distributes the balance, ie, the 
net pioduct among the factois of pioductton, 
accouhng to then maiginal productivity and then 
u)iu gw tl supply ptice 

The enteipuser endeavouis to employ each 
factoi of production in such latios as will give the 
greatest product possible, eg, when he 'employs 
labouieis, he decides how many he will employ by™ 
considering how much each will pioducc for him, 
and how much he has to pay to each man. He 
will compaie the pioduce with the payment and 
will not hire Jaboui beyond the point wbeie the 
estimated productivity of the woiker is at least 
just equal to the puce paid foi his services. Sup- 

V 
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pose he has been so far employing 19 labourers 
and adds one more to this number. This new 
labourer, 20bh in the list, is supplied with all other 
factors needed and produces goods whose market 
value isJRs^BO. In or der to find out what portion of j 
this wealth is the result of th~e~^man T s"labour, from; 
Rs. 30 should be deducted the cost of raw material , \ 
rent, interest, depreciation, expenses of organisation, 
taxes, insurance, etc. If the total e xpenses on all 
these items come to Rs. 10, then Rs. 30 minus Rs.10, 
i.e., Rs. 20, is the net value of wealth created by the 
labour of this 20th worker, and determines the 
maximum of wages that the enterpriser can pay 
to the labourer. Similar is the case with rent, 
interest, and profits. And we can safely say that 
it is the estimated marginal^ productivity of any 
factor of production that determines -the demand 
f or nfp fllis marginal pioductivity of a factor being 
measured by the additional produce which accrues 
to an enterpriser when he employs an additional 
unit of that factoi. 


Iluivever,- it is not demand alone that fixes the 
share that in to go to the factors of production. 
Supply also has an effect. Suppose the enterpriser 
considers it just worth his while to employ labourers 
at Rs. 2 a day each, bacause be estimates that 
each man can do at least Rs. 2 worth of work for 
him in a day; but finds that though he might 
be willing to pay Rs. 2 to a labourer there are so 
many candidates for employment that equally 
good workers are prepared to accept 8 as. a day 
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each Why should then the enleipnsez pay him 
more ? On the other hand, supppse their supply 
puce is large, their standaid of living ib high, then 
nurabei is small and they can get more than this 
oigamser gives, why will they accept seivice and 
obtain low wages ? 

The conclusion is that, on the demand side, the 
shaie is limited by maigmal pioductivity — wages 
cannot rise above this point , and on the Bupply 
side also it is limited by the standard ot living 
of the laboureisand the expenses of training they 
have to meet in oidei to be able to do then ivoih— ■ 
wages cannot fall below this point 1 bus there 
is a maximum beyond which the organiser will not 
pay and there is a minimum below which the factor 
mil not accept, and the price of a factor of produc 
tion at any tim* may be said to be determinel by 
the marginal productivity of th facta on one side 
and the supply price oj the factor on tin other, and 
neither the oigamsei alone noi the tuctoi by itsell 
can fix the shaie In tact, competition is always 
going on between the organisers and the factois 
of pioduction, and the puce of a fictoi of pioduc 
tiou is fixed by this double bided competition And, 
igain, the onteipiisei has always lus eye on the 
pioductiveness of vauous factois of pioduction in 
relation to then expensiveness to him He com 
paies the pioductivity of each succeeding unit of 
any factor ol production with its expensiveness, 
ind at the point wheie its expeu^ivsness tends to 
exceed its pioductiveness, he stops tuy lurtliur 
employment ol it, and hems to substitute 
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in its place a less expensive and more productive 
unit of another factor (the law of substitution). 
If, for example, a. particular machine does not add 
at least as much to the product of industry as it 
costs him in interest, etc,, he will not like to keep 
it in use, and will either have a different machi- 
nery or will employ two extra labourers. Similarly, 
if the marginal productivity of a particular class 
of labour is greater than that of a particular type 
of machinery, he will increase the quantity of the 
former and reduce that of the latter. 

[ The problems of distribution are but special 
cases of the problems of exchange. In exchange 
we consider the value of commodilies fin distribu- 
tion vvfe _ cdnsider the”' value of services. In exchange 
tKe 'buyer has a' "maxi mum beyond which" he will 
not payjbr_a.comniodity and this maximum depends 
upon the marginal utility of the commodity to him;-- 
in-distribution, likewise,' the" enterpriser has a 
maximum beyond which he willnot pay a factor of 
production, and this 'maximum "depends upon the 

marginal pro d u e t i v ity o f '"the fact or'"Tf6~ hi m . In 

e xch an~g er'th e-s el 1 e'r li as~a~ minimum" below which he 
will not accept, the minimum depending upon the 
cost of production of the commodity to him; in dis- 
tribution, similarly, the factor of production has a 
supply price below which it will not accept, this 
supply price depending upon the standard of living, 

' etc., in the case of labourers, upon the abstinence 
involved in saving in the case of capitalists, etc. 
etc. Again, demand and supply act and react on ' 
each other in the case of distribution asmuchasthey 
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do in tho cast of exchange 01 tho thcoiy of value. 

The only diffeienee between exchange and 
distribution is that in the formoi wo considei 
commodities while in tho latter we considei services 
and that while in exchange tho supply o( conimodi* 
ties can incioase 01 decrease at once, in distubution 
the supply of land can hardly be increased and tho 
supply of lahout, can be increased oi decreased only 
slowly. Another diffeience lies in the fact that 
the maigin il productivity oi a factoi of production 
cannot bo measured as easily as tho cost of produc* 
tion of a commodity. Every product is moie oi 
less a jomt pioducb, and we cannot conectlj 
determine the muginil pioductivity of each of the 
(actors sepuatoly — eg, wo cannot find out how 
much of fclif joint product is due to the set vices of 
land, how much to the services of Inborn, and 
how much to the sei vices of capital etc ,otc. “Land, 
1 about, capit U and oiganisation, unlike motor ciis 
and loaves of hi end, Iiavo no easily deteimtnable 
expenses of pi eduction, and consequently the piocess 
ot adjusting supplj to demand is too comphcUed a 
piocess, indted coirect "J 

QUESTIONS 

1. What do you study under Distribution ? Wh&fc is it 
that is divided and how does the distribution take place ? 

2. What is tho problem of distribution in modern times ? 

3. The distribution of wealth has become a practical 
problem because of specialisation of industry " Comment 

4. * The problems of distribution ate only special cases of 
the problem of exchange ’ Explain and discuss the statement 



CHAPTER 12 ' 

RENT 

The Meaning of Rent. — ’ 

tenfn?J M °fT y ever y da y language means the 
for f-h P e " odlca l payment to the owner or landlord 
A e ^eoflandor house or gardens. Thussometimes 
woi indicates the price paid for the use of land 
a one, at other times it includes the amount paid 
ie use of land, a free gift of nature, plus 

bJu 611 ° mfceresfc for the capital invested in the 
building which stands on the land ; and at other 
imes still it means a payment for the services of 
Pi a and labour rather than of land. So the word 
is used m a very vague sense. 

In Economics, however, the term ‘rent’ means 
payment for the use of land or other natural nijts 
to create ,M their owner has not been put .to any 
st It ,s the income arising from the productive 
ploymcnt of such things as land or mines or 
a 01 powei. [l he rent of a house is not the true 
economic rent. It is a mixed rent M . grofs rent 

including ground rent plus interest plus other 
ciaiges. Suppose a person agrees to pay rent at 
io rate of Hs 100/ a month ; and suppose that 

° , 0t Es 6 ®/ represents the remuneration 
to.be paid to the landlord for his investment in 
the construction of the building, i. e„ the interest 
on the capital invested in the building, etc., then 
Ks 40 IS the income that arises from the use of 
the natural resources as such ; and it is this that 
is to ie regarded as economic rent. Similarly, in 
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agueultuial land, sometimes improvements of a 
permament nature are made, and the lent of suoh 
a land cannot be called, giound rent, unless the 
payment which is made in consideration of the 
permanent inprovement is deducted theiefiom] 
And, in Economics, xt is not necessary that ivhat 
ive understand by rent should be paid by the tenant 
to the landlord or by one person to another Rent 
in the economic sense has been defined as a sur plus, ., 
acciuing to a specfic factor the supply of^jvhieh 
is fixed, namely, land It is simply the surplus 
over and above the pioduce on the marginal land 
that is undei cultivation at a certain tune. Natu* 
rally, the owner of the land may get it by working 
on it himself Suppose, foi example, there aie two 
equal pieces of land, one owned by A and the other 
by B A’s land just pays the cost of his laboui and 
capital, but no moie. That is to say, it is the mar- 
ginal land B's land is moie fertile than A y s, and 
its pioduce is gieater The suiplus is not due to 
B’s effoi ts but purely due to ceitam natuial and 
diffoiential advantages of B’s land ovei A’s Such 
bui plus is called rent 01 rathei economic rent and 
may be enjoyed by B all light [ When w e use _t he 
teim ‘rent’ simply we mean this economic rent.] 

" Let us try toTorm an idea of it by means of a 
numerical example. Suppose theie aie four qualities 
of land, and, with an equal amount of land, labour, 
capital, and orgamsaton, the output fiom them is 
50 mds , 40 mds , 30 mds , and 20 xnds respectn ely 
Then the last one is the land on the margin of 
cultivation, pioducing only as much as is the cost 
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of production ; and it is this Land that will deter- 
mine the price in the market. The other three 
lands will enjoy a surplus, known as rent, of 
30 ( i.e., 50-20 ) mds., 20 ( i.e., 40-20 ) mds., and 10 
^ i. e., 30-20 ) mds , as represented by the shaded 
portion in the diagram below; — 



AND ORGANISATION 


Thus. Carver has defined rent as follows: — 

“ The rent of any given 'piece of land is what it 
to ill produce over and above what could be produced 
on the poorest land in cultivation by the same amount 
of labour and capital 

Note. If, however, the landlord does net cultivate 
the land himself, but lets it out on hire to a tenant, 
he will get what is called contract rent, which may be 
more or less than the actual economic rent. Contract 
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lent is defined as the compensation paid to tlio land ' 
loid foi depiiving lnm of the economic "Teirtrof his 
land It is fixed by anagicemont 01 conti act~be tween 
the tenant and the Iandloid, and, like the juice of 
a commodity, depends upon the foices of supply and 
demand Both the landlord and the tenant have 
in mind the suiplus oi tho economic lent that con 
be got fiom the land, and if the demand for the 
use of land is great in piopoition to the supply of 
land, rents ate high, while if tho demand is small 
relatively to the supply, tents are low. 

Generally speaking, when there ts perfect com 
pietition betueen the landlord and^tJie~tenanU 
contract rent ts equal to economic rent but 1 1 may be 
more 01 less than the economic rent tn certain 
xeptional cases. For example, in a now couutry, 
the landlotd may bo anxious to induce tho cultivn 
tois to take up land and may be satisfied with 
much less than tho economic lent Or, m an old 
countiy, he may bo able to get much more than tho 
economic lent from tho cultivatoi, if tho latter is 
eonseivatno enough to stick to tho had at all 
costs, 01, duetoalaige demand for land and the 
absence of othet employment, ho may be foiccd to 
give a high rent Thus in India theie is a very 
keen competition between tonants, and as they are 
not able to find employment in any other industry, 
they like to foiego a part of then ughtful income 
m agriculture and paj more than the economic 
tent. In other words, they 7 pay moie for land than 
they get out of it aftoi making allowance fot thou 
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own remuneration 5 or, which means the same thing, 
they carry on cultivation on a much smaller remu- 
neration than their labour, etc., should briog for 
them, with the result that they are becoming more 
and more indebted every-day. On the other hand, in 
new countries like Australia and Canada, the 
contract rents are lower than the economic rent. 
Even in England, where there are a number of 
occupations which may be adopted if farmers 
decide to give up farming, the contract rents are 
much lower than the economic rents 

How rent arises. — 

(i) Ren.tJs_d.ue to the ^scarcity- of -.land in rela 
tk)D_Ljo d eni and._ We know that if the supply of 
anything is scarce in relation to demand, it will 
command value in the market. Similar is the 
ease with' land. Because the supply of land is 
inadequate to meet the demand for land, it 
commands a price in the market, and that price is 
rent. If people had an unlimited supply of land, 
as in a newly populated country, nobody would pay 
anything for the possession of land. Everybody 
would take up as much land as he liked, and begin 

to cultivate. Thus the limitation of supply in 

relation to demand is the main cause of rent. 

[Let us try Tib understand this by an example. 
Suppose a number of farmers go and settle in a 
new country. Land is in abundance there. There 
is as yet no owner of land, and each farmer appro- 
priates as much land as he can cultivate. So, one 
by one, the best plots of land are cultivated, and 
the crops are just sufficient to satisfy the needs 
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ol the population, Theie is no rent yet in such a 
'eountiy In course of time, howevei, the popula- 
tion inci eases, oi a fieeh batch of people go and 
settle theie It will then become necessaiy to 
increase the supply of food crops, and more lands 
must be cultivated to glow moie crops But all 
the best lands have already been appiopmfced. 
So the new settlers begin to clear the second grade 
lands and cultivate them These aie less fertile 
and so will yield less of ciop. If the first grade 
land yielded 30 mdB m one acie this second giade 
land will yield only 25 mds say And the fust 
giade land will begzn to enjoy a lent of 5 maunds 
because land has become soaice So on and so foith ] 

fn) Anothei cause of rent i s the tendency __to 
dimimshingj-e turns If theie weie no diminishing 
returns, the world’s supply of wheat could theore- 
tically be raised from one iai m only by increasing 
the laboui and capital on it But we know that 
nothing like this is possible. When the law of 
diminishing leturns begins to operate in. a ceitam 
class of land, mfeuoi class of land has to "be brought 
under cultivation, Naturally thejbetter class of land 
begins to enjoy rent Even if all land were of the 
same quality, rent would emeigeifthe plots weie 
cultivated beyond the point of diminishing returns, 
because m some the law would be in operation, in 
otheis not 

(in) lb ere aie also other causes All land s, 
are not equally feitile! "Some are more fertile 
than otherspand hence these will piodud""~ moie 
There~1s thus a greater~Hemand foi such 1 mds, and 
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the supply being what it is, they command a higher 
rent— in ~ fche~'market. Also those lands which are 
situatad'-~nearer--to—the~ market than others will 
command a higher rent, because the cost, of 
production on these lands, [including the cost of trans- 
porting the produce to the market, -is evidently 
lower than on thre distant lands. Demand for such 
lands will naturally be greater, and their rent will 
also be higher-. 

° > 

Hence we see that the fundamental cause of rent 

is the limitation of the supply of land in relation \ 
to demand; and the other causes are the differences 
in the fertility and situation of different plots of land < 
and the operation or non-operation of the law of \ 
diminishing returns. _ 

Rent in Intensive and Extensive cultvation. — 

When the demand for agricultural produce 
incre ases, there are two methods by which this pro- 
duce is increased. Either fresh and new plots of land 
are brought under cultivation (extensive cultivation), 
or~old plots of land are cultivated more intensively 
(Intensive cultivation ). In each case, the yield 
from further doses of labour and capital declines; 
in the first case because new plots of land are likely 
to be less fertile than the. previous plots, and, in 
the second case, because, on account of the operation 
of diminishing returns, additional doses of labour and 
capital do not yield as mueh as the previous doses. 

Before the cultivator -applies any extra dose he 
compares the yield which he hopes to get, either by 
bringing under cultivation a fresh plot, or by apply- 
ing an additional dose to his old plot, and adopts 
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that method (extensive or intensive) which 
appears to him to be the cheapest and most paying. 
Suppose the yield In the case of extensive cultiva* 
tion is as follows’— - ' ix " 


IPiot 

2o 


jPJot B|PJob CjPlot XJ; 
19 I 18 ( 17 


and in the case of intensive cultivation as follows:- 


Plot A 


Plot B 


let Dose 


1st Dose 


1st. Dose 


1st. Dose 

20 - 


19 ^ 


18 ./ 


17 ^ 

2nd. Dose 


2nd. Dose 


2nd, Dose 


2nd. Dose 

19 y 


18 ^ 


17 ^ 


16 ^ 

3rd, Dose 


3rd. Dose 


3rd. Dose 


3rd. Dose 
16 

18 J 


17 J 


16 ^ 


4th Dose 


4th Dose 


4th. Dose 


4th. Dose 

17 v/ 


16 y 


15 J 


H~y 


The fiist dose on plot A yields 20 mda. of wheat. 
If he wants to apply the second dose, he will com- 
pare the produce that the next plob will yield with 
the pioduce that another dose on the same plot will 
yield and then will decide whether to cultivate 
extensively or intensively. In this example he will 
have the first two doses (20 mds. and 19 mds ) on 
the, plot A and will then pass on to plot B (ISmds), 
so on and so forth. 


Now, rent can he calculated eithei in extensive 
cultivation oi in intensive cultivation. In exten- 
sive cail ti vat: on, lent is determined with Teleience' 
tojiwjiein oF tbT'maTgi n al ~~ 1 an cPari d^thatr-of h5y~ 
other'which is not - on the znargim Iannfcensive 
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c^ti^ationj rent^is^deterKiined with reference to 
t he y ield of the marginalise amTthat of any of 
„ t he pr e yi ousTd o s e s . The difference between the 
yields-of-the twjois rent?"' And in Toth extensive' 
and intensive cultivation it turns out to be the 
same amount. For example, in the above illustra- 
tion, we may either have two doses on plot A or 
one on plot A and the other on plot B, but the 
marginal output in both the cases would be 19 mdB. 

Ricardian theory of Rent.— 

According to Ricardo, 

w Rent is that portion of the produce of the 
earth which is paid to the landlord for the use of 
the original and indestructible properties of the soil. 

(2) As long as the population of a country is 
small and the best land is abundant, and can^be had 
free, only the best lands are cultivated and rent does 
not' exist. But as the pressure of population on land 
increases, lands of .second grade quality are brought 
under cultivation, and the best lands begin to enjoy 
rent, while lands of the second grade quality become 
marginal lands. Later on, when third grade quality 
lands are brought on under cultivation, they become 
the' marginal lands and the first and second grade 
quality lands enjoy rent. Similarly, with increasing 
population the margin of cultivation goes oh descen- 
ding and rents go on increasing, b ut at any time 
the worst lands under cultivation are the marginal 
lands, and it is these that determine the price in 
the market. 

(3) The worst land or the marginal land that 
fixes the price of produce in the market at any time 
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is the no'renfc land, and as it is this no-iont land that 
determines the piico m the inaiket, tentjcan not_he_ 
said to enter Jnto piico-— “Com is not high becauce 
rent is high, but lout is high becausocorS'iflltigI^»“ 
says Ricardo. ^ 

Criticism of Ricardian theory.— 

(1) The definition given by Ricardo is far from 
being eatiafacfcoiy. Land in roost countries is not 
in its original and natuml state. Nature of soil has 
been ohanged by man. Marsh land has been dried 
and turned into pastures. Pry land has been irri- 
gated. And much land has been toclaimed ftom the 
sea, o. g. in Holland Again, -the properties of the - 
soil are not indestructible— repeated cultivation 
of the same farm yoar after year i educes tho stock 
of otiginai Bubstauoos ij&the soil and causes diminish- 
ing returns Against these, it may be said that, 
alter all, the qualities ofland, o.g., heat, light, rainfall, 
climate, aieu and advantages of situation are 
original and indestructiblo. 

( 2 ) American economists point out that tho theory^ 
is not hisloiically tiue. They say that the most 
fertile plots of land were not occupied first, as sup- 
posed by Ricardo . It is just possible that the less fer- 
tile lands may have been brought under cultivation 
in tho jfirat instance- A^ainBt this vie vr f it should he 
rememboicd that the older of cultivation ‘is not an 
essential pait of the theoiy. It_is the differences in . 
fertility that bring about rents. 

(3) Again, it is'said that thero is no land in man’s 
experience which may be called no-rent land. But 
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the faetjremains that land on bothsides of a river in 
most cases and “Uear” land, etc,, etc., are practically 
no-rent paying lands] Besides, there are at least no- 
rent-payrnglandsdn America, Canada, Australia, etc, 
and the land and' the produce in these ■ countries 
compete with the land and the produce in other, 
countries, and so the idea of no-rent land is quite 
conceivable. And when the marginal b lands are no- 
rent-paying lands, whether here or in any remote 
country, it is quite clear that rent forms no part 
of those expenses of prcductin which govern price. 
[Of course, in case land is the property of a govern- 
ment, the government may decide to give over pieces 
of it to others only if it is promised a rent ox- 
revenue. In such cases even the marginal lands 
shall pay rent, and then rent would enter into the 
expenses of production of marginal lands, and to 
that extent it will enter into price ] 

(4) Another important criticism of Ricardo’s 
theory is that it can be true only when "there is 
full and free competition between the landlords and 
"the” tenants, which it is not always possible to 
secure. Rents are in practice" determined not by 
competition alone, but by many other forces like 
custom, practice, sentiment and public opinion. 
For~ example, the landlord may have intimate 
personal relations with his tenant. So he may feel 
scruples in charging as high a rent as is possible 
for him to do. Or, he may hesitate in charging a 
higher] rent than the tenant has been paying 
since generations. ^ Even the . tenants may refuse 
to pay higher rents. In fact, thef theory of rent has 
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to be modified by the facts of real life At any late, 
in the case of India, lent is detei mined not by com- 
petition alone, (even the competition thattheieis to 
be met with is only a * one-sided competion for land 
between tenants only and not between landlords), 
but by custom and legislation, and in many eases _ 
contiact rent exceeds economic lent 

It is, therefore, said that a pei feet maiket does 
not exist anywhere, the theory of Ricardo does not 
apply anywhere , much less does it apply m a 
conseTvati ie country like India 
^/Yet, m essentials, the theory is co» t eel cten today * 
The modern theory of lent is based largel y on JjhL 
woiks of Ricardo , with a few modifications heie 
and tbeie to fit in with rnodoin conditions s For 
example, even even today ( rent is defined as the 
surplus accruing to a specific factor the supply of 
which is fxed) and is con^ideied to be due to the 
diffeiential advantages of the Bupenoi over the 
inferior The modifications of the theoiy aie only 
in lespect of details 
Rent and Cost of Production or Price — 

The puce of a commodity ib detei mined by the - 
cost of production ofthe maigmal land Ihe mar 
ginal land does not pay* any lent because it is the 
no-ient land and the value e f produce on it is just 
sufficient to covei tfie expenses of pioduction^ 
(including the farmers lemuneiation, of coutee ) 

— -that is to say, its cost of pioduction does not 
include any lent True rent, therefore , does not 
enter into the cost of production that determines 
price In other woids, ‘tent is not an element of 
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price but its effect,” and. <£ corn is not high because 
rent is paid, but rent is.paid -because. corn is high.” 

' Thus there are 3 plots of land A, B, C. The cost 
of production of a certain quantity of grain is Ks. 
50/- in the case of A, Us. 75/- in the case of B, and 
Rs. 100/- in the case of 0. C is evidently the worst 
land, and the price of the,, produce ,in the -market 
is likely to be Rs. 100. That means that C, being 
the marginal land, will enjoy no rent ( i.e., price of 
the produce minus the cost of production will be 
equal, to nil ), but A will enjoy a rent of Rs. 50/- 
( i.e. Rs. 100/- minus Rs. 50/-) and B of Rs. 25/- (ie., 
Rs. 100/- minus Rs. 75/- )., Now, whose cost of pro- 
duction has determined the price ? C 5 s, Did it pay 
or enjoy rent ? In other words, was any rent in- 
cluded in its cost of production ? No. How can it 
be said then) that rent is a part of that cost of 
pioduction which determines price ? 

As a result of this proposition, if the landlord 
raises the rent, or reduces 'the rent, price will not 
go up or down, for'the marginal cost of production 
which includes no rent remains the same, and the price 
in the market, which is fixed by the mai’ginal cost 
of production, will also ’remain thei same. Thus 
had not farmers to pay any rent for land, they 
would charge for grain as much as. before. The 
remission of rent by the landlords will not reduce 
the price. Only it will benefit the tenants. The 
price of grain will still be detemined by supply and 
demand which are not affected by the revision. 
On the other hand, if the landlords, raise the rent, 
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it does not necessarily mean that the price of grain 
must go up. The price may bo increased tempo- 
rarily, bat at last the tenant will givo up the land, 
$nd the landlord will be compelled to reduoe 
the rent. 

Examples . — 

Suppose a briefless lawyer takes a big house in 
a town, for whioh he pays a high rent. Can lie 
charge high fees merely because he is paying a 
high rent for his premises ? No, the fee? will 
depend on the supply of and demand for lawyers 
of o particular class. [ No doubt, houses near the 
law-courts in most towns command relatively high 
rentB, but this is so because the houses are conve- 
niently situated for a lawyer’s practice, and in that 
locality the lawyers who occupy those houses are 
able to charge high fees from their clients. And 
because they are able to charge high fees, they are 
also, prepared to pay high rents. They cannot 
charge high fees simply because they are paying 
high rents.] 

Again, a shopkeeper occupies premises in a busy 
quarter of a town for whioh he is paying a high 
rent to the landlord. Suppose the owner of the 
shop is his relative, who dies and leaves the shop 
to him. Now the shop-keepor has to pay no rent. 
Will .he charge lower prices for his goods *1 No. 
Prices will still depend upon the demand for and 
supply of goods in the market, and the amount of ^ 
rent will be pocketted by the shop-keeper. 

There are, however, some exceptional case* 
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where rent forma a part of the marginal cost of 

production, and, therefore, enters into pri^e: — 

* 

(a) If the State has a monopoly of lands in the 
country and exacts more than the actual economic 
rent, then that rent will enter into thfe price of 
agricultural produce. In india the State is the 
monopoly landlord (absolute owner of all lands ) and 
charges rent even from the marginal lands. So 
here rent influences price. 

(b) Sometimes rent has to be paid even , on margi- 
nal lands when lands for one use ( e. g., for wheat- 
growing ) are converted into lands for another use 
( e. g., for cotton-growing ). . Owing. to the. scarcity 
ofjand, even marginal building plots, .marginal 
business sites, and marginal factory sites yield rent, 

'which is ‘scai city rent’. For example, it a laud is 
paying some rent in producing wheat, then, in 
oixlerTodivert it for the production of cotton, the 
producer will have to pay at least the rent which 
it was fetching in the foimer use. ( Here the 
better plots pay two kinds of rent : (1) scarcity 
rent and (2) differential rent. Scarcity rent is due 
to the absolute scarcity of all kinds of plots. Diffe- 
'rehtiarTehT'is^due'W diffei ences in the situational 
andTotheF^adTahtages of different plots of lands. 
And, as the Tenant '"on "the marginal plot pays 
scarcity rent, hejbreats scarcity rent as an item of 
expenditure, and includes it in the marginal cost 
of production, and consequently scarcity rent might 
be said to enter into price, though even here the 
differential rent does not govern price in any way. 

[ Note. — Kent may be said to enter into the individual cost 
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of production, no doubt, bat it cannot be said to enter into 
that cost of prod action which determines price, for it ie not th e 
individual cultivator that determines price. The price is deter* 
mined by the marginal cultivator who pays no rent.] 

Factors affecting: Rent. — 

The amount of rent depends upon the market- 
price of the produce. A fall in the price of the 
produce raises the margin of cultivation leading to 
a fall in rents, whereas a rise in the price of the pro- 
duce brings about the cultivation of worse lands, 
lowers the margin, and causes tents to tise. 

Growth of population 

An increase of population would tend to _jaise_ 
agricultuial rents, as the demand for produce- 
would increase, inferior lands would come undei 
cultivation and prices would tise. Secondly, the 
pressure of population on land would ^encbiirTgel 
the use of land for purposes other than agricultuie, 
and the growth of wealth and prosperity within a 
country wou’d lead to an incteased demand for” land 
in a vaiiety of ways, recreation grounds, pleaauis^ 
gaideus etc , and therefore also rents would rise. 
Improvement in the means of transport.— 

This may tend to increase j)r .decrease ientin^ 
a country accoding to circumstances If tlie'coifntrjr 
is connected to other countries - ' which are such that 
the countiy begins to export produce to those 
eenntriee, the demand far the piednee nd.U increase, 
prices will iise, niaigin of cultivation will fall, 
and in consequence rent would also rise. Bufejf-the 
oountry is connected to such countries as begm 
to send produce to this country^ the extensive — 
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margin in the country, would fall, and hence rents 
would fall, too. For example, rents in America 
rose with improvements in transport which enabled 
American farmei’s to produce large quantities of 
corn for export to England — prices rose, the margin 
of cultivation fell and rents increased. But the 
opposite happened in England, w'here the total 
supply of wheat increased, ptices foil j and the rents 
of English lands fell, too. 

.Inside thecountvy itself, of course, improved 
means of transportation lead to a reduction in the 
cost of tiansportation, and, therefore, in the cost 
o'f production of the output in the market. This 
tends to increase rent on the one hand, and to 
reduce price on the other. Two opposing forces come 
into operation, indeed, and the net effect on rent 
depends upon the comparative intensity of these. ,» 

Improvement in methods of cultivation . — 

Impi< \ -d methods of cultivation increase the 
producti vi'y of land; and the same amount of 
produce can be raised from a smaller number of 
plots Hence certain plots go out of cultivation, 
"margin ot cultivation rises and rents falh_ Lower 
prices, however,* increase demand and restore the 
old level of rents. 

[If, however, improvements are adopted only 
on a few superior farms, their produce will increase 
more than that of interior lands, and so their 
rent will also increase. And if, on the pther hand, 
they are adopted only on a few inferior lands, the 
difference between the superior and the inferior 
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lauds will deeiease, and the rent on the superior 
lands will fall ] 

Rent of Mines, Quarries, etc.— 

Mine rent lesembles agricultuial lent in that 
we have diminishing returns in mining as well as 
in aguculture Theie is extensive maigin when 
we pas3 from the supetioi mine to the mfenor one. 
The intensive maigin is discoveied when additional 
investments are concentrated on the same mine 
However, mines differ fiom agricultuial lands in 
that the lattei will yield their harvests year after 
year indefinitely, wlieieas the foimer contain 
limited stoies and will get exhausted after. some 
time. And rent in the ease of mines is composed 
of two elements . (a)jtt>ya!ty — a paymentfor tlm 
exhaustion of the mineials iemo\ed ( and (b) a lent 
propel which is paid foi the diffei entnl advantages 
in mining of the superioi ovei the mfenor mine 
(fiom the point of view of woihing expenses and 
situation) 

Building rent also is composed of two elements 
(a) the retUi n on land ou which the buildmg_is 
situated, and (b) the letuin on capital invested io_ 
the building Bent of a building site is a paym ent. 
tor the differential advantages of situation, Jie.il th_ 
fulness of the site, conditions in the neighbouihood, 
individual likes and dislikes for a particulai environ- 
ment, etc. In the case of business sites, the con- 
ditions or trade and industry, custom and general 
lay out of the town, also play an rmpoitant pait 

Kent of sources of potcer, similarly, is deter- 
mined largely by situation, For instance, it is 
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profitable to use the power of the Niagara because 
it is surrounded by a rich agricultural and manu- 
facturing country. On the other hand, if a source 
of power is situated at long distances from district 
which want it, it would pi'oportionately lose in utility. 
Quasi-rent. — 

We have seen above that rent is due to scarcity 
of land, or the limitation of’ its supply There are 
‘several other things besides land whose supply 
becomes so far limited during ceitain periods that, 
for all practical purposes, and during a particular 
time, there is not much difference between those 
tilings which are limited by nature and those 
whose supply becomes limited for other causes. 
All earnings caused by a temporary .scarcity in 
supply, are called quasi-rents by Marshall . 

'"Examples .- The supply of ships becomes lesricted 
at a certain time. It will take, say, thi’ee years to 
build more ships. During these three years then, 
the existing ships will eai n an extra-ordinary 
profit, and this will be known as quasi-rent. 
Similarly, if the supply of any class of labourers 
runs short at any time, the existing number of 
laboureis will begin to earn higher wages than the 
normal wages — such as doctors, whose supply cannot 
be rapidly increased or diminished. 

[ Of course, in the long period the supply of 
ships etc, will increase, and the quasi-rent will 
disappear. ,The main difference between reht 
and quasi-rent is that rent is the income from those 
Things whose supply'is permanently fixed, either in 
the short or in the long period, whereas quasi-rent 
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is the income fiom those things who°c supply is 
fixed in the shoit period, but cm be increased in 
the long peuod ] 

Unearned Increment — 

During the list bundled jeira population 
has mot eased vud crowded mote and more in 
towns and cities I ho values of ltud have increased 
on account ol social progress For oxamj le, the 
value of land in Now Delhi 30 yeais back was veiy 
low but it mci eased ten times with the decision 
of tl e Government of India to coustiuct Viceregal 
Lodge, Assembly Chamb rs etc , ote and has again 
inciea8ed dining this world war because of fchegiow 
mg importance of the town Ibis increase in the 
value of land is known as unearned inciement, sidce 
the hmhoid gonoriily his dint, nothing foi the 
lmpu/vcmint of land [Somi people think this 
should go to the government in the form of tax 
because it is one to social progress and not to the 
efforts of pm ate indiwduals ] 

Systems of Land Tenure in India 
1 ind tenure means tlio Lind of lighter title 
ly which igiicultmal land is held It detoi mines 
the p i 11 >n or pei sous ienpon«ub!e for the paament 
of land revenue to the Government 

* Ib land revenue a tax or rent ? — 

Saare fWfb &rt;a& ikst Asa*? rersaaff rs besassv 

(i) The rights of ownership have alwaje belonged to the 
government People have been granted lands and sometimes 
deprived of their lands bj tho government And the amount 
of land revenue has been increased or* decreased at the w If 
of the government 
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[ In India, however, the problem of land and 
people has two aspects: the relation of the Govern- 
ment to the landlord, and the relation of the land- 
lord to their tenants. Land tenure ordinarily ex- 
presses the relation of the landlord to the Govern- 
ment while tenancy laws govern the relationship 
between the landlord and tenants generally. How- 
ever, as both the relations of zamindars with the 
government and the relations of the cultivators 
with zamindars are regulated bv legislation, some 
people use the term Land Tenure for the system of 
agreements under which the landlords or the culti- 
vators hold' their lands from the Government. ] 

7 -ee main types have been recognised in India: — 
(a) Zamindari system, — This system is found 
in the landlord villages where the owner is a single 
individual ( oi* at the most there are a few joint 
owners). Here the landlord is made responsible in 
one sum for land revenue on the whole estate, as in 
Bengal, Behar and Orrisa, and in some cases in U.P. 

(ii) The Government has also from time to time performed 
several functions of the landlord, e g., giving of advances and 
loans to the ryots for sinking wells, drainage, aud irrigation 
purposes, etc. 

Others urge with equal plausibility that lands have 
remained with the families from generation to generation ; 
and the individuals have full property rights, including the 
right of transferring the land to, 'anybody they like. Besides, 
land revenue is only a part of the income from land. Thus 
they hold that land revenue should be considered only as a 
tax on lands, or as a tax on agricultural incomes, just as 
there are taxes levied on houses and motor cars. This is also 
the general opinion. 
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He gets his lent from his tenants who culti- 
vate the estate m various kinds of undei tenures 
He ib a midde man between the government and 
the lyots. 

(b) Mahalwan or Village Community system — 
This system is found in joint- villages where m each 
village the owner is a body ofcoshaieis, and the 
village is treated as v single unit Heie it is a 
whole estate, known as the Mahal, which is assessed 
to one sum of land revenue, and geneially the whole 
bodyofowneis aie jointly and severally responsible 
foi it though exemptions from joint responsibility 
aie sometimes gi anted by the Government Put 
ther, here the village community as a whole owns 
the waste land, and can use it i e, can rent it to 
tenants or partition it oi bring it undei oultiva 
tion without the leave of the Government [ Ihe 
O oveinment revenue is paid thiough the head of 
the village the Lamhardar } who acts as the repre- 
sentative of ail the co shaieis oi the eutue village 
community He alone deals with the Government, 
but he realises the co sharets’ share of the revenue 
from them all light and enjoys some pi ivi leges 
and concessions, too [ Ihis system pievails in 
the United Piovinces, the Punjab and C P ] 

J (c) 1 lyoUvait system — I In* sj stem is found in 
villages containing a numbei of individual culfci 
vatmg holders ( who usually woik then laud them 
selves with the aid of then families but sometimes 
employ labourers, too ) These holdin 0 s aie separite 
independent units and the cilfci\ itois are not joiut 
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holders of the whole area. Here the revenue is assess- 
ed on each particular holding and each individual is 
directly responsible for the payment, as in Bombay, 
Madras, Assam, and Burmah. • The government 
deals with him directly or through their head called 
Patel. Further, the waste land, in this system, is 
Nazwl property, except that the owners have some 
grazing rights, etc. In this system the revenue 
demand of the government can be increased after 
30 years or so, but it is definitely laid down that if 
the Ryot (or the farmer) goes on paying the agreed 
amount of rent, he can remain in possesion of his 
holding for any period whatsoever. On the other 
hand, if he wants to give up his holding, he can do 
so / after giving a short notice. 

^/Systems of Land-settlement,— 

y The method of determining land revenue is 

officially termed as “ Settlement What is to be 
determined is (a) the Government's share of the 
produce, i. e., the amount of the land revenue 
payble to Government, (b) the person or persons 
responsible for the payment, and ( c ) the records 
regarding the private rights and interests in 
the land. 

These settlements may be : 

(a) Permanent Settlement . — Under this type 
the amount of revenue is fixed once for all at rates 
never to be increased or decreased. This fixed 
amount is payble by the landlord to the Govern- 
ment in a lump sum every year; and there is one 
very rigid condition that if the revenue is not paid 
on the fixed date, the estate shall be put to sale for 
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the realisation of the revenue. 

This system was introduced by Lord Cornwallis 
in 1795, and is to be met with in Bengal, Assam, 
Behar, and Noith East of Madias, and in certain 
parts of the countiy near Benaies. 

( 6 ) Temporary Settlement . — - 

Under this typo, the amount of revenue is 
fixed foi a certain penod, which is 40 years in the 
Punjab, 30 in Bombay, Madras and TJ. P. and 20 
in the Cential Piovmces At respective intervals, 
a thoiough economic survey is conducted 0 f the land, 
and the whole process is accomplished by the settle* 
jSMmt jtStaAr wlu> dnJiuuxu.DA? the government 
demand, and makes a lecord of all existing rights 
and responsibilities. Tetnporaiy settlements aie 
by far the most common type all over the countiy. 

Those who are in favour of the permanent 
settlement contend that it has beei* brilliantly 
successful. It has secured to the Government a fixed 
and steady income without the necessity of in- 
curring expenditure everytime in connection with 
settlement operations. It has secured to the 
government the loyalty of the landlords, it has 
enabled them to effect improvements in their land; 
and it has increased the conditions of agriculture 
and made tenants more prosperous. Those who are' 
against peimanent settlement maintain that it 
has deprived the government once for a ]l 0 f every 
increase m the value of land and of a share in 
eveiy subsequent rise in ients, while the zamindais 
and middlemen have prospered at the expense 
of the tenants, who are at their mer&y. The real 
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fact is that the gain or loss of the government is 
really the gain or loss of the people as a whole, 
while the gain of the zamindars, or of any other 
class of people, is only the gain of a few private 
individuals, and from this standpoint permanent 
settlement has not been a satisfactory type One 
important source of revenue to the Government is 
altogether blocked. The Bengal landlords are very 
rich, but the revenue demand cannot be enhanced 
to meet the growing expenses ol the administration 
of the province, and the Government has to tax 
other sections of the population more heavily than 
perhaps it should. Besides, the increased prosperity 
of the zamindars under the permanent settlement 
has not proved a blessing to the country, in as much 
as they generally use their riches for satisfying 
their personal wants. They do net deal with the 
tenants sympathetically nor do they tiy to amelio- 
rate their condition by making improvements on 
land and helping them in other ways. In iact, the 
tenants have been very much troubled by the land- 
lords, the Government having made to proper 
provision to saleguaid then' interest, though re- 
cently some tenancy laws have been passed to 
regulate the relations between landlords and tenants. 
However, a proposal is now .on foot to do away with 
the permanent settlement altogether. Land will 
be purchased from the Zamindars by the Govern- 
ment on payment of some price, spread over a 
number of yearj and then this land will be given 
to the ryots or tenants directly by the Govern- 
ment as in the Ryotwari system. 



Land Tenure in U P — 

The settlement ot the U P. ib cilled Zamin 
dan in contra distinction to Ryotwan, and Tempo- 
rary in conti adistincti on to Peimanect The 
revenue system is called Zamindan because the 
Government cnteis into levenue settlement with 
the zanundate of the piovince md not with the 
loyts themselves as in parts ot Deccan, it is called 
tempo! ary because the share of the government in 
the piofits ot the landloids, 1 e , the amount ot land 
levenue, is fixed only foi a peuod of 80 yeais and 
not peimanently as has been done in Bengal (The 
shaie of the government roughly is oO per cent 
of the net aveiage assets ) 

The prevailing system ot tenure in the pro 
vince is, howevei, the Mahahvan oi the joint village 
tenuie The revenue is fixed with the coshaiers 
who aie held jointly and seveially lesponsitle for 
its payment to the government treasuiy thiough 
the Lambirdu 
Tenancy Laws in U P — 

In India the competition foi land is veiy keen, 
and tenvuts on account of theif* weal economic 
position lequire piotection from the govcinment 
The tenants aie at the mercy of the landloids, who 
not only mciease the rent at then pleasme but also 
eject the tenants whenever it suits them to do so 
Tenancy laws have, theiefoie, been framed in every 
province to secuie to the tenants two essential 
requirements of good cultivation 

(j) Fixity of tenuie i e , the tenants cannot 
be ejected from then ttnaey without cause, and thus 
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they have an inducement to introduce improve- 
ments in their land, and increase its production. 

If there is no certainty that the land would remain 
with them, they would not care to make any im- 
provements for the future 

(2) Fair rents, i.e., the rents payable by the 
tenants eannhot be enhanced' at the sweet will of 
the landlord, and the revenue courts see to it that <• 
the rents are fair. If the rents can be enhanced at 
any time and to any extent the tenants can have 
no personal interest in improving the productive- 
ness of the land, for as the productiveness would 
increase, the rents would also be increased. 

In the United Provinces, the tenancy laws 
* provide the following classes of tenants: — 

According to the Tenancy Act of 1901. 

(j) Permanent tenure-holders and fixed rate 
tenants , whose rate of rent is fixed from the time of 
the permanent settlement. They are found only 
in the permanently settled areas of the Benares 
Division. They are a sort of sub landholders. Their 
rate of rent is fixed, and their right is heritable 
and transferable. They can effect permanent im- 
provements in their lands and can even sell or 
mortgage them. 

(2) Ex-proprietory tenants, i. e., those tenants 
who had once enjoyed the possession of the estate 
or the “Mahal” but subsequently on account of 
finaincial difficulty lost it, retaining only the “Sir’’ 
land, i.e., land which they used to cultivate while 
they were zamindars. After 12 years’ continous 
hold on this land, the tenants acquire ex-proprietory 
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lights which grant thorn a concession of 25 poi cent 
on the lent calculated on the basis of that paid by 
ordinaiy tenants on the sime kind of laud. Ex- 
proprietory tenants caunot sell their land to any- 
body except their present landlord, but they cannot 
be turned out, except for non-payment of rent, and 
their right is heritable, too. 

(5) Occupancy tenants, i.e., those tenants who 
have held the same land for 12 years continuosly 
and have thus acquired the rights of occupancy, 
and cannot be turned out flora then holdings except 
for non-payment of lent. Their right over tlio 
land is lieritablo, but not tiansfeiable except under 
ceitain conditions. They have to pay 12£ per cent 
less ront and there is ft’hmit to the enhancement of 
rent both in respect of time aud amount — the rent 
cannot bo increased except by mutual agreement, 
or by an order of the rovonuo court, and that too 
only aitoi a coitnin period of time, o.g„ only once in 
10 years, and not more than one anna in the rupee. 

CO Non-occupancy tenants , or touants-at-will. 
Thoy include those tenants who have no light in 
land, and can he ojected at the sweet will of the 
znmindar. They onjoy no stability of tenure. (The 
Tenancy Actof 1927 aimed at'converting all such te- 
nants (provided they had cultivated the land for one 
yoai) intostatutoiy tenants; but the landlotds seldom 
allowed any one tenant to cultivate the land for full 
one year, and so the act could not help tins class much } 
According to the Tenancy Act of 1937. i 

(5) Statutory tcnant$ } i o , those tenants who 
cannot bo ojected out of the land once they have 
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tilled it for one whole year, except for non-payment 
of rent, and this, too, not without a decree from the 
court. Nor can their rent be increased within a 
specified period except on certain gi’ounds, e.g., no 
second increase in rents is possible till 20 years have 
passed. (This new class of tenants was according 
to the statute or law passed in 1927, and hence 
these tenants aie known as statutory tenants.) All 
the tenanls-at-wiil, who, before the passing of this 
Act, could be arbitrarily ejected at the close of any 
agriculatural year, were turned into statutory 
tenants for life with a right to the heirs to hold the 
land for 5 years. On the expiry of these five years 
only could the landlord eject the heir. 

According to the Tenancy Act of 1930 . — 

(6) Hereditary tenants . — They are tenants 
created by the new Tenancy act of 1939. They 
replace the old statutory tenants. Their rights are 
heritable, but not transferable. These tenants 
have been classified under three heads: — (a) all men 
who were tenants in the United Provinces on Jan. 
1, 1940, otherwise than as tenants of the 1st. 2nd, 
3rd, or 5th types above, (h) all men who after the 
beginning of this act are admitted as tenants other- 
wise than- as tenants of Sir or as sub-tenants, (c) all 
‘ men who acquire hereditary rights by virtue of the 
provisions of the new Aet-namely those who were 
statutory tenants or heirs of statutory tenants and 
some others. Thus all persons cultivating land 
from a landlord have become hereditary tenants for 
the future and can never be removed except for 
non-payment of rent. 
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ThuB wo have the following classification of 
Land Tenure : — 


Land Tenures 


i • j 

Proprietory Cnieivating 

i ~~n i , I 

Zamindari Uahalwari Ryotwan 


« g 


A< © m W 

From the above it will be clear that the 
Government has tried to confer special rights on 
certain classes of tenants, and this has given them 
sufficient protection against high rents and eject- 
ment by the Iandloids, although in actual practice 
the landlords have always been found trying to use 
ways and means to defeat these laws. 

However, by the Tenancy Act of 19S9, the 
position of the tenants has very much improved, as 
the act includes the following provisions: — 

1. AH Statutory tenants have been granted the 
rights of a hereditary tenant. 

2 Tenants have been allowed to plant trees on 
their holdings, to construct any building, to 
make any improvement. 

S. Tenants cannot be ejected except for non-pay- 
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meat of rent, 

4. .Landlords are compelled to issue receipts on 
collection of rents. 

5. Tenants cannot be sent to jail for arrears of 
• rent. 

6. -No distraint is allowed. 

7. The collection of illegal dues has been made 
illegal. 

8. The landlords’ right of Sir has been curtailed. 
The landlord cannot have more than 50 acres 
of Sir , etc., etc. 

Characteristics of a good system of land tenure. — 

( 1 ) There should be Eome fixity attached to 
it. That is to say, the tenants should be allowed 
to retain possession of their holdings without 
any fear of ejectment. There should be least 
possible cases of ejectment, and no cases of arbitrary 
ejectments. 

( 2 ) The rents should be fair, and it should 
not be possible to enhance the rents without 
sufficient reason or within a certain period. 

' ( 3 ) It should be such that capital can be 
invested for improvement of land without any fear. 

( ^ ) It should be such as to secure a definite; 
amount of revenue to the Government, and at the 
same time -it should bring prosperity and plenty to 
tbe people. 

*( 5 ) It should permit land to be freely trans- 
ferred, otherwise it may often be cultivated by 
inefficient people who cannot make the best use 
of it. 

, {6) It should be such as not to ruin aristocracy 
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who lie almost eveiywlieie very useful membois of 
societj , and at the same time suoh that the poor 
tenants aie not tyrannised ovei by them. 

- If we examine the U P system m the light of 
the above, we find that it does not fulfil the condi* 
turns of an ideal sjstem, and falls shoifc of the ideal 
of land tenure The Zamindar has no direct interest 
m the imptovement of the land, foi his powers to 
enhance rent and eject the tenant are limited by 
law, while the tenants who hold the land fiom the 
government cannot have full incentive to effect 
improvements in land, the lent of winch is liable to 
be inci eased — as in most cases fan ients and fixity 
of tenute are not guaianteed to the tenant to the 
full exteut However, it is being attempted 
to appiobeh the ideal tluougU legislation as much 
as possible — vide the provisions of the Act of 
1939 above, 

QUESTIONS 

1 What do you understand by the term ‘Bent m Econ- 
omics ? How does rent arise and how ib it determined ? 

2 What ib econroio rent and how does it differ from 
contract rent ? Explain fally 

3 State the law of rent, and Bhow how far it is applic- 
able to India 

4. What do you understand when it is said that “rents ate 
high because prices are high, and not vice versa’ 2 Discuss 
•A fcAb? 

5. Explain the statement “Bent is Dot an element in 

price". ' 

or 

Establish tbe proposition that rent forms no part of those 
expenses of production which affect price 

6 In a new colony ten acre plots of land range in pro- 
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ductivity from 20 to 28 maunds as shown by the diagram which 
covers all the land to which the colonists have access. Suppose 
that for each 100 of population a new plot has to be cultivated 
What would be the total rent paid if the population were 
900 P.2900 ? • . 
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‘ ’ 7. Discuss the effect of the following upon rent : — 
Improved methods of cultivation ; 

P 

■ - Improvements in trnsport; 

Growth of population ; , . - 

, and Advance of civilisation, 

.8.. What do you understand by “Land Tenure” ? Describe 
the various kinds of land tenure in the TJ. P., and explain the 
necessity of tenancy legislation. • 

9. . What steps have been taken by the U. P. Government 
to safeguard the interests of the tenants within recent times ? 

» r ' 

10 “The object of the government is to secure for the 
cultivators, firstly, Fixity of Tenure, and, secondly, Pair Bents. ” 

, How far has the above object been secured by the present 
tenancy legislation in the U. P. ? . 

, 11. Write shorb notes on s— 

Permanent and Temporary Settlements; Quasi-rent; and 
Unearned Increment. , , 




- CHAPTER 13 

WAGES 

Wag-es 

The term 'wages’ is applied to the -remunera- 
tion paid to the worker for the work done by Jiim, 
Wagea expressed in terms of money are money wages. 
Wages paid in the form of grain or other commo- 
dities are known as wages in hind. Wages paid by 
the hour, day, week, or month are called time wages. 
Wages paid accoiding to the quality or quantity of 
work done, as m weaving, leaping crops, or digging 
earth, otc,, are known as piece wages. Money wages 
and time wagea are the most widely used Bystems in 
modern industrial economy. 

Thero is veiy little differ once between the 
termB i cages and salaries — salaries are measured by 
the month or tho~year, wagea aro measured in 
shorter peiiodB, as the hour, day, or week; and supe* 
rior labouiers aie generally said to get salaries 
while otheis aro said to got wages. Fiom the econo- 
mic point of view, however, highly-paid labour- 
ers and low-paid ones, all do some labour, and, there- 
fore, alljpayments 8hould.be classed as wages. Even 
the earnings of managers in factories may be classed 
as wages, although most people aro of opinion that 
they should be separately classed as earnings of 
management} and wages include all payments, per 
hour, per day, per week, per month, and per piece as 
well as the fees* and commissions paid to lawyers, 
doctors, agents, salesmen and directors, though 
some people include only the hiied labouiers in the 
list of wage-workers and exclude from it all tho 
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independent producers and professional people. 

Nominal and Real Wages. — 

The worker receives a certain amount of money 
as wages from his employer. But the amount of 
money that he receives, or his money wage, does 
not often give a correct indication of his real econo- 
mic position. Much depends on other factors. We 
must, first of all, know the period of time for which 
be gets employment. One man may get Rs. 800/- 
by joining a war service, while another may be 
getting only Rs, 200/- on a permanent job. The 
first man is earning higher wages here, but after 
the war he will become unemployedj while the 
second man is holding a permanent job and is surely 
more secure. Or, some occupations may be dan- 
gerous, and though a man may be getting higher 
wages in them, his working life may be shortened. 
Again, the work may not be regular, but seasonal, 
or the cost of - living at the place may be even 
higher than the wages. So on and so forth. We 
have indeed, to take account of many factors in 
•determining the wages of the labourers 

If we merely consider the reward of labour 
that is received in the form of money, we are think- 
ing. of nominal wages Real wages, on the other 
hand r refer~to the„benefits received, and are indicat- 
ed by the amount of necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries of . life which the worker can have in return 
for his services.. Roughly the amount of money 
that a labourer ge ts for his [ work is called the nominal 
jvages . and ..the. amount of things which he buys 


I 
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fiom his wages is his real wages, e. g , with Rs 60/* 
a month he can buy for himself necessaries for life 
worth Rs. 35, necesBaiies for efficiency woith Rs. 15, 
mil comforts and luxtmes woi th Rs. 10, then his 
nominal wages are Rs. 60, whereas his leal wages 
aie the amount of necessaries, comfoits, and Iuxunes, 
that he buys with this sum ( ? 

To the worker what is important is ieai wages, 
foi what he, as a human being, can make use of aie 
the commodities and services and not the money. 
A labourei working m his farm for six annas a day 
may not like to go tp an industrial fiim m a laige 
city even on twelve annas a day. In the village he 
has fyis house free, the puces of other ( ar tides such 
as giain, pulse and ghee are generally lower than 
in the cities, and the thiugs that he gets are 
usually pure and wholesome Pei haps, in addition 
to the money wages he is able to secuie from the 
farmei some gram at the time of the haivest, and 
can giaze his cattle fiee All these mean expense 
of money m the cities, and on balancing he 
finds that six annas of the village aie, after all, as 
good as, if not better than twelve annas of the 
indnstiial cities. Adam Sjmith said, “Tbe labourer 
is rich or poor, is well or ill rewarded, m proportion 
to the ieai, not the nominal value of his wages." 
In othei woids still, il the attractiveness of a trade 
' depends not upon tfs money earnings but on tfs net 
advantages' 1 

Veiy often money wages and real wages go 
hand in hand, that is to sa y, the bighei the money 
wage the laiger the ieai wage, but as a geneial rule, 
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ws have to consider a number of things before we 
can arrive at real wages: — - 

- (0 Purchasing power of money, If we want 
to consider and compare Wages correctly, we should 
consider not only the wages in -terms of money, but 
also the purchasing power* of money. This differs 
in different places. That is to say, the price of 
the same commodities and services are not -the same 
in different places, and the same quantity of money 
buys different quantities of commodities in different 
places; e. g. a labourer getting Rs. 60 a month at 
Meerut is much better off than a labourer getting 
Rs. 60 a month at* Bombay. This also differs from 
period to period, e. g., a rupee today has much 
smaller value in terms of commodities than it had 
during the Mughal period, and we often hear it 
said that a person getting Rs. 50 a month then was 
much better than a person getting Rs. 200 today. 

. (2) Regularity or irregularity of employment.— 
There are certain occupations in which employment 
ismot regular, e. g., labour in Bengal jute fields is 
required for a few months only in the year, sugar 
mills are open for -half the year, artists and masons 
cannot work in the rainy season and war services 
are -.only for a fewmonths or- a few years, etc. etc. 
Here though the nominal wages of men in these 
occupations may be high, they, are not earned 
throughout the year- or fora long time, and this 
fact, also must be taken into consideration in deter 
mining real wages. - ; 

. (3) Possibility of extra gains ynd convenience s.- 

Sometimes the employer provides other conveniences, . 
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such as a good house, free or on a nominal rent, (e g , 
the railway companies provide quarters free in 
many cases, and Cooper Allen & Co , Cawnpore pro- 
vides houses to its labourers on nominal rents), or 
articles of general consumption at cheap rates, (e g. 
Currimbhoy MjJJs at Bombay have started a shop 
foi selling giain, cloth etc, to their workmen at 
cost price), 01 means of recreation f e, g , clubs and 
libraries and ftee cinemas as at Jamshedpur) Simt 
laily, domestic seivants get free lodging and fie- 
quent 1 ©wards on ceremonial occasions, railway 
servants get flee ti availing by tail and policemen 
by loriy, teacheis get opportunities ot writing 
books, having tuitions and going on educational 
touts, rnineis get cheep coal, civil sei vants get pen 
sions and the benefib of the Piovident Fund, etc , 
etc All these facts must be taken into considers 
tion in aruving at real wages [Sometimes the 
labouier has to incur some expenses in order to get 
his income A barristei has to engage the services 
of a cleik to htlp him m ins duties and has to pay 
subscuption to the Bar Association The factory 
workers have to pay certain sums of money in order 
to get their jobs, etc , otc In euoh cases then 
expenses must be deducted from the money wages 
of the worker before we can know the real wages 
Expenses of tiaining etc should be deducted too. j 
(J) Nature of service — Allowance must also 
b^ made foi differences in working hours, cleanh 
ness and social position, eg, a municipal lamp 
lighter has to woik only an hour m the morning 
and evening, mill laboureis can find time to make 
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u ‘Bidis ” in their extia hours, and teachers get a 
large number of holidays, while mine labourers 
have to work in unhealthy atmosphere underneath 
the ground, butchers are looked down upon in 
society, and the lives of men in war service are in 
danger, etc., etc. Besides, in one occupation, say in 
Government service, there may be glorious pros- 
pects of promotion, while in another occupation 
the starting wage may be high, but the start 
may also be nearly the finish. Or, a cinema star 
may expect to enjoy . a good reputation and 
very high salary for only a limited number of 
years — cinema actors generally become back numbers 
as they grow old or lose their beauty, charm or 
voice — , while an engineer or a doctor or a lawyer 
may be able to earn for a much longer period and at 
an increasing rate. 

How wages are determined. — 

We have already seen in Chapter 11 that 
the share that goes to any factor of production 
is determined by demand and supply. 

Now, demand for labour depends upon the 
state of development of a community and its wealth. 
It there is enough wealth in a country its people 
may like to undertake a number of new things. 
They may build new houses and factories, dig new 
canals, etc ; and this will lead to a demand for - 
labour. But employeis will not employ labour, if 
they find that the value of what, they produce is 
less than what the labourers get as wages, that is 
to say, the upper limit of ivayes is fixed by the 
prospective marginal pi oductivity of labour to the 
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employer. An employer having, say, loO men in his 
factory knows what he could afford to pay the 101th 
labouier if it were necessary to employ him. He will 
calculate, “If I employ this man, the increase in my 
total output due to his efforts, i.e , to the efforts 
of the man employed in the last instance, ( m othei 
words hismargmal productivity), would be this much 
I can* therefore, pay him that much as wages ” 

1 Supply of labour, on the otliei hand, depends 
upon 

Population and willingness of laboures to 

woik, 

*/(&) Then health and efficiency, 

J (c) Knowledge, skill and tiainiDg lequned to 
enable one to do a paiticulai woik, and the costof 
training, etc., etc., 

All these factoia aie more or less influenced 
by the standard of living, that is, the amount 
of necessaries, comfoitB and luxunes of life . 
that the laboureis are accustomed to enjoy. 
(“The way of life to which the laboureis of any 
grade aie accustomed is usually spoken of as then 
standaid of living.”) Natuially, labourers will not 
accept wages which aie not sufficient to enablo 
them to live according to their standard of living, 
and, on the supply side, the lower_Jimit is Jixed by 
the cost of maintenance of fabour or their- standard^ 
of living The labouiei will, indeed, calculate “I re- 
quire at least so much for maintaining myself or 
for keeping up my standatd of living ; and if I get 
that much, I shall woik, otherwise not." 
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Bet wood these lower and upper limits 'the wages 
vary according to the law of demand and supply. They 
are high or low according as demand for labour 
is high or low relatively to supply. If the supply 
of labour competent to produce goods were small, 
labourers in that group would command high wages,' 
while if the supply were large, they would command 
low wages. For example, matriculates and graduates 
get low wages because there is not enough work 
for them to do in relation to the supply of matri- 
culates and graduates forthcoming to do the work, 
while air pilots secure high earnings because the 
number of men having the necessary ability to fill 
the post is small. Of course, if the number of air 
pilots were to multiply, their earnings would 
come down, while if the number of matriculates 
and graduates became smaller, their earnings would 
likely increase. And, in a short period demand will 
have a greater influence ; in a long period the stand- 
ard of living. 

This is the modern* theory of wages. As we 
shall see now, it explains why wages are different 
in ’different countries and in different occupations — 

Wa ge s are higher in England than in India 

beeuase the productivity of labour is low in India 

*0ld Theories of W ages . — The above theory of wages is 
konwn as the Modern Theory or the Demand and Supply Theory 
of Wages. Economists, however, propounded other theories 
of wages in'the past — the Subsistanoe Theory, or the Iron Law 
of Wages, the Wages Fund Theory, the Residual Claimant 
Theory, and the Marginal Productivity Theory. But all these 
theories have been discarded. 
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;ind laboui is plentiful. Simrlaily, wages are highei 
in one indostij than in another because the mar- 
ginal productivity of workeis in one, aB measured 
in terms of the market puce of the product, is 
gi eater than the maiginal pioductiyity of the 
workeis in^the other ; an oveiseer is paid at a 
higher rate than a coolie, because the maiginal 
productivity of the oveiseer is gi eater at the same 
time that hie Bupply piice, or standard of living, 
is higher. 

Note : We have noticed above that wages 
depend upon demand and supply genet ally. We 
must, however, remembei that in all countries the 
labouring population is divided into a number 
of groups, each group having the capacity to 
do a particular kind of wot k, and the wages of 
a labourer in a group are determined by the prin‘ 
ciples of supply and demand as applied within 
that particular group , Each gi eup of labour has its 
own wage pioblem. An oidmaty day-labourer cannot 
compete with a young man with Univeisity 
degrees, ftosh from Engl md to be a piofessor. 
Similaily, a shoe-maker cannot be a traffic ins- 
pector, To do different jobs labourers must have 
certain qualifications wh ch depend on education, 
training, influence, etc., etc. [In India, the presence 
of caBte has further limited the numbei oflaboureis 
belonging to a paiticular class The supply of each 
kind of labour depends toapietty laige extent 
upon birth and caste, it being not possible foi 
the son of a cobbler to become a weaver, for a 
weaver to become a goldsmith and for the son of a 
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goldsmith to become a sweeper. Of course these 
restrictions of caste are now gradually breaking 
-down. ] 

Peculiarities of Labour. — 

We have seen above that wages are deters 
mined in very much the same way as the values 
of commodities. But, because labour has certain 
peculiarities which tell upon its supply and demand, 
we must describe these and their effect upon wages 
before we leave the subject of the determination 
of wages. The following peculiarities are worth 
noticing : — 

(a) Labour is embodied in the labourer , and 
cannot be separated Jrom him. He must deliver it 
personally. Therefore, he is interested in the type 
of work in which his labour will be used. It is 
immaterial to the motor ear or to the motor car 
seller where the car is placed after it has been 
purchased, or how it is run. For the labourer, 
however, it is very important to know the 
conditions in which he has to work. [This is why 
factory laws have to be passed to improve the 
conditions of life of the labourers, and this is why 
labourers are found moving from place to place or 
profession to profession. ] 

(b) Labour is ‘perishable — A day’s labour lost 
is a'day’s labour gone. A labourer cannot regain 
his labour if lie remains unemployed for a certain 
period. He cannot store his labour to be used at 
some future date. Aperson who does not work today 
may perhaps be able to work twice as much to- 
morrow, but beyond this, it is not possible to store 
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laboui , while a meiohant may not seTl his goods 
foi a month and may yet be none the woise foi it 
The labourer is, indeed, like the seller of a perishable 
commodity Just as the sellei of a perishable 
commodity cannot retain it foi a long time, 
and is forced to sell it at leduced puces for feai of 
its completely losing value, similaily, the labourei 
cannot affoid to be unemployed foi any length of 
time Like time, laboui powei is lost foi evei, and 
cannot be recalled Besides, the labourei requires 
some articles for consumption and use. He cannot 
wait And so he has veiy often to accept wages 
which are veiy much lowei than what he should 
receive for hi i laboui. [ This is a great diaw-back, 
and labouieis cannot batgain on fail terms with 
their employers, and this is why we need tiade 
union oigamsations to piovtde necessaries of life 
to the labourei s duung the penod of stakes ] 

(c) A Te iv supplies of laboui are but slowly obta i* 
tied -Additional supply of labour can only come when 
the population glows, and tiainmg is given , and 
this takes time — the paientB will calculate the 
profitableness of a paiticular mdustiy, and will 
put then children m vanous trades accotding to 
then estimates, etc , etc Another way to increase 
the supply of laboui m any trade 01 mdustiy is to 
•uanranae Jjivnn.1,- hut as .we shall ^lus.t 

see, theie aie so many hindrances to mobility also 
Similarly, the 1 eduction of an available supply of 
labour is equally difficult, painful, and slow [Asa 
lesult of this peculiauty of laboui, it takes a pietty 
long time to adjust the demand for and supply of 
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labour, particularly in tbe case of higlily-skilled or 
highly-qualified labour. ] 

(d) Worker sells his work but retains property 
in himself. For example, a teacher does his work 
as a teacher, bub does not lose his ability — in fact, 
the more he teaches, the abler and more experienced 
he becomes. This is quite all right. Bub there is a 
defect in this — namely, it can never he in tbe 
interest of the entrepreneur to train and improve 
labour, since the effects of such improvement may 
not come to him — the trained worker may leave him 
and move ajvay to some other business or emloyer. 
The labourer has to be persuaded to take up work, 

(e) Of all eomodities, labour is the most 
difficult to move, and the problem of mobility of 
labour arises on account of this, so on and se forth. 

, All these peculiarities reflect upon the demand 
and supply of labour and we can see how the rates 
of wages are influenced by them,., why wages in an 
occupation for a long time remain above or below 
the demand price, and why wages differ from place 
to place and industry to indstry. 

Mobility of Labour. — 

By mobility of labour we„mean the movement 
of workers with ease and promptitude from one 
direction to another. It may be of several kinds : — 
(a) Geographical or place mobility, that is, 
the movement of labourers from one place to 
another, e.g., a Punjabi carpenter working in the 
United Provinces, a U.P. labourer going to work 
in the jute fields of Bengal or the tea gardens of 
Assam, or a Ceylonese or Burmese coming over 
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to U. I*, to take up service. 

(6) Horizontal or professional mobility, that is, 
tho movement of labourers from one profession to 
another, e.g., a weaver in a cloth factory moving on 
to a juto factory, or n woollen factory in the same 
position, or a stenographer moving on from one 
omployor to another. 

(c) Vertical mobility, that is, the movement 
ft on* ft lower grade too highoi grade in the some 
industry or io another industry, o.g., a motor car 
clonuer becoming n motor driver, a cotton mill 
iuboutor becoming tho manager of a hosiery factory. 

(d) Social mobility, that is,, moving from one 
occupation to another of a different social grade, o. e., 
a fnrtnor becoming a lawyer or n butcher becoming a 
teacher, there being a difference in tho social status 
ol a farmer aud a lawyer, and ol a hutoher and a 
toaohor. 

Tho mobility of various kinds of labour is 
very necessary for a bettor adjustment of tho 
supply of vaiious kinds of labour to the demand 
for them, If mobility of labour is perfect, tcag'cs 
tend to be equal in differ nt places and in different 
industries. Says BENHAM: Mf every worker 
eould readily find employment in whatover occupa- 
tion ho pleased, tho ‘not advantages’ of all occupa* 
turn* would tend to be c<\uaU M 

Example.— If cotton woikors of Bombay are 
paid higher wages than cotton workeis of Cawnpore, 
it can bo concluded that there is a comparative 
over supply of labourers at Cawnporo and under- 
supply at Bombay. If some labouiors of Bawnpoie 
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move to Bombay, that will increase the supply 
of labourers and reduce their wages there, 
while the decrease in the supply at Cawnpore will 
raise the wages here. And if there is perfect 
mobility between these two tojvns,the rate of wages 
should bh equal at both the places. The same 
thing holds good in the case of different industries 
paying different wages. If the woollen trade 
gives higher wages than the cotton trade, labourers 
will move from the cotton to the woollen trade, 
there will be more labourers in the wollen trade 
and less in the cotton trade, and an equality in the 
wages will be established. 

In actual life, however, .mobility of labour 
differs in different countries, in different occupations, 
a nd at di fferent times. within the same country. 
For example, there is . less mobility of labour in 
India than in _ other .countries ( the number of 
Indians living in foreign countries is only '2% 
total population of India; even within the coun- 
try there is less movement of labour from place to 
place or occupation to occupation — India is an 
agricultural country and the farmers, being wedded 
to the soil, are kss mobile), and all sorts of labourers 
-arejnore mobile today than they were formerly. 

The reasons why Indian labour is less mobile 
arc as follows : — 

(f) About three-fourths ef the population con 
sists of agricultural classes, and” their profession is 
such that they cannot easily move from one place- 
to another. Before changing his place a cultivator 
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must acquire land, and study the different methods 
of crop pioduction on that land to which he proposes 
to'migrate. The piactical difficulties in his way aie 
so many/ 

(it) The cultivatoi m India is also very-con- 
seivative, and does not like to change his profession^ 
for some other more paying piofession, even though 
he may be staiving in his own ptofession_ Htf 
lacks a spirit of adventure He is contented and 
lias too much reliance on God and Fate. These 
things do not peimit lum to change his place ot 
profession. 

(in') Caste system which is a special feature of 
Indian society also makes labour paitially immobile, 
e g., a sweeper cannot take up the woik of a Biah- 
min, and a Brahmin of the U. P. would not take 
food cooked by anybody in Madras or Buima 
Foieigneis ome to India and find no inconvenience 
m the raattet of food, etc , which they can have at 
any hotel, while many Indians give up the idea of 
going to foreign countnes because they cannot get 
Hal and Chapati cooked by a Biahmm fcheie. 

(tv) The Indian labourei _ip strongly tied to 
his native place, and his family attachments and 
social ties piove sometimes too stron g to be shaken^ __ 
off, and he does not care to _go_outjat any^hstance 
fiom home. 

(•o) The masses aie mostly ignoiant 
rate, they do not even lead newspapeis, and 
they aie seldom awate of the opportunities of 
employment 

(vt) The geneial poveiJy^of_the^jp£Op]^ lack - 
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of adequate and cheap facilities of transport, absence 
of ..a common language, different geographical 
conditions, different social customs of different lands, 
and lack of housing accommodation in the industrial 
centres are some of the other hindrances to mobility 
of labour in India. 

But the, environments are changing. The 
conditions are not the same as obtained half a 
century ago. Many of the above mentioned causes 
have lost their importance. Caste system no longer 
holds its universal sway over the people, and 
social customs generally have ceased to be as great 
a hindrance as they used to be. Moreover, the 
introduction of ' improved facilities of transport 
and communication together with the opening of 
new avenues giving better employment by the 
development of large-scale cotton, jute, coal, iron, 
and tea industries, and the inci-easing pressure of 
population on land, etc., etc., have all helped to 
make iabour much more mobile in India today 
than it was a few decades ago. Thus we find to- 
day that competition has reached the most distant 
villages of the country, and there is a periodical 
migration of labourers form one part of the country 
to another, e.g., labourers from U.P. and other pro- 
vinces work in the tea gardens of Assam, carry on 
rice cultivation in Bengal, coffee plantations in 
Ceylon, and rubber plantations in Burma; Punjabi 
carpenters and other artisans work in U. P., agri- 
culturists are seen becoming manufacturers and 
lawyers becoming teachers: Brahmins are found 
taking up the trade in leather and shoes, etc , etc., 
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Standard of Living and Wages:— 

Standard of living affects wages in two 
ways. Firstly, on the supply side, a check 

on the^grotclh oj population — a labourer with a 
standaid of life will seldom many or have children 
unless he can scout e for his family at least that 
standard: 

“Among the hotter classes of artisans thcio 
is a marked tendency to dolay marriage and limit 
the number of childien, so that conditions of respec 
tability may bo maintained. But whore the 
standard is very low we find that hopelessness and 
carelessness as to tbo futuio tend to make the ave- 
rage family comparatively large, and, “as a lcsult of 
this, very low rate ol wages perpetuates itself.’’ 

Thus we see that the standaid ofliving det- 
ermines ^whether the population shall be large“or 
not. In other woids, it detci mines the supply of 
labour, A high standard of living means fewer births, 
a smaller supply, and bettei wages; a low standsid of 
living means a large supply, and lower wages [A Iso, 
labourers with a good standaid ofliving have a 
bargaining power. They can withhold their labout 
or, in other words, refuse to work, unless they get 
the wages necessary for their standaid ofliving.] 

Secondly, on the side of demand standard of 
h'mnq, ‘'JfycSefirjy . Thu, higher. a. mams. sf.mdni/L 

of living, the more nouiishing.fcod„he'-wilL have, 
the better clothing, the_ betteiv-housing—coudi- 
tions; and all these things -improve the physical 
and mental alertness of tliD_wo)king man and lesist 
the effects of fatigue. (Also, leisure for intellectual 
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and spiritual development, freedom from worry 
and anxiety, a hopeful prospect of Bocial advance- 
ment for his children all contribute to labourer’s 
effectiveness as a producer.; The result is that the 
labo urer’s efficiency becomes greater, his produ- 

c tivi ty improves, and the employer becomes willing 
to give him a higher wage. 

Thus we see that standard of living plays a 
very important^part in the determination of wages. 
The rate of wages, in its turn, has also a great 
effect on the standard of living — the higher the 
wages, the Jijgher^Jpe comes the standard of living 
For example, the stand .ud of living in India 
is low, and wages aic also low; the standard of living 
in England is high, and, wages are high, too. And 
because wages are high in England, the standard 
of living there is high, while the wages are low in 
India and, therefore, the standard of living is 
also low. 

Efficiency (or Productivity) and Wages.— 

There is also an intimate relation between 
efficiency (or productivity) and wages. Wages are 
determined by the demand for and- supply of labour, 
and the demand price for labour depends upon the 
ma rginal productivity of labour. That is to say 
the maximum the employer wiU at any time pay 
for a labourer depends upun the addition in the 
output caused by the labourer, the addition in the 
out-put naturally depending upon efficiency. Thus 
the more efficient jx labourer is, the greater will 
be his productivity, and the higher will be his 
wages. And we can say that demand for labour 
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depends upon efficiency oi pioductmty 

Not only are wages determined by efficiency, 
bat they also influence efficiency, and that is why wo 
often heai the phrase “ economy of high im*,cs« 
When wages aie high, the etandaid of living of the 
labourers naturally becomes high, and highei stand 
aid of living bungs about gieatei efficiency, and 
enables the labouieis to woik with a feeling of 
satisfaction, loyalty anddovotion Low wages, on the 
othei hand, lowei the standard of living and bung 
about inefficiency and a feeling of umesfc which is 
so harmful to the continuous ana successful conduct 
of industrial production Thus high wages and effi 
ciency go togethei, and if wages are raised, greater 
and gieatei efficiency must follow — when once the 
wage late of the low paid woiker has been laiaed, 
he automatically becomes worth the wage and 
then wages ind efficiency both go on mcieasing, 
one after the otliei Unfoitunately, wages in India 
aie extremely low and the natutai conequence is 
low efficiency 01 pioductmty Indian laboui is 
low paid but deai because then efficiency is sojow. 
Social Customs and Wages — 

A thud factor that has a geafc effect on 

wages is the social customs, like the caste system in 
India They effect wages and efficiency by influenc 
ing supply, by restricting mobility ot labom and 
by standing in the way of competition Foi example, 
sweepeis and washermen die and their numbers 
decrease Others cannot join the work of these woik 
era /The result is that tho wages rise wihout an 
increase rn the labourer s’ efficiency Similarly joint 
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family system prevents a man from going out and 
stands in the way of mobility of labour. Early 
marriage system increases the birth-rate and lowers 
the standard of living. A.nd social customs, like 
expenses on occasions like births, marriages and 
deaths' reduce the amount of necessaries, comforts, 
and luxuries available to the labourer, and thus 
affect his productive efficiency. 

Custom was the chief regulator of wages in 
India till the middle of the last century, but gradually 
competition is finding its way in the villages. 
However, even now custom is the regulator of wages 
in India to some extent; and labourers in villages 
are sometimes paid only grain as wages, and 
sometimes cash wages are accompanied with custo- 
mary amount of food, tobacco, clothing, etc. 

Causes of differences in wages 

We have now seen how wages are determined 
and what the various factors that influence wages are, 
Let us now sum up various causes of differences in 
wages : — 

(a) Why wages differ >n different occupations. — 

In comparing the relative rate of wages in 
different occpations we must first be sure in our 
minds if we are talking of nominal or real wages. 
What is important' to the worker is his real wages 
and not his nominal wages, and it is very possible 
that while nominal wages may be equal in two 
occupations, the real wages may differ considerably, 
or the real wages may be equal while the nominal 
wages differ. But if the real wages in different 
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occupations diffoi this must bo ittnbutablo to a 

lack of perfect mobility 

In all countries the labouring population is 
divided into a number of groups, each gioup having 
the capacity to do a particulai kind of work, and 
the wages ot a labourer in a gioup aie detcimined 
by the punciples of supply and demand as applied 
within tint paiticulai group Eoi example, _they 
are divided into four groups (i) th e com mon day- 
labouieis (n) the semi skilled woil ejs and artisans, 
(m) the si died workers and edu cated gioup of 
clerical woikers, and (tv) highly quihfied piofessional 
men hi e lawyers engineers, doctois men of high 
business ability and men of high executive capacity 
These vanoU8 gioup3 are genoially called non 
competing groups of workeis in the society, because 
labouieis of one group can liaidly compete with 
the labuiers of another gioup because of expenses 
of education and foaming, the subtle influence of 
euvnomnent and differences of jh born gifts Be 
sides, some jobs aio obtained tlnough “influence’*, 
and in others, such as selling of insurance or shares 
01 expensive cais, a personal knowledge of tick 
people is an asset Tn such cases the child of well to 
do puetits l u e iub life with a great advantage In 
any case each gioup of labour has its own wage 
pioblem \.n oidinniy day labourer cannot compete 
with a young man with university degrees fiesh 
fiom England to be a professoi Similaily a shoe- 
maker cannot lie a. tiaffio mspectoi ( In India, the 
presence of caste lias fuithei limited the numbei 
of libouieis belonging to a paiticuhi class The 
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supply of each kind of labourer depends to a pretty 
large extent upon birth and caste, it being not 
possible 'for the son of a cobbler to become a weaver, 
Tor a weaver to become a goldsmith, and for the 
son of a goldsmith to become a sweeper.) Naturally, 
wages of different groups must differ ; and there 
is no such thing as a general rate of wages in 
modern civilisation. 

However, there are certain other causes to 
< w h ich d i ffe r ences in wages ( nominal wages, to be 
moie*exuct ) may be attributed: — 

(i) Agreeableness or disagreeable ness of differ- 
ent occupations. Agreeable, occupations aie more 
attractive, and, therefore, command a lower rate of 
Wages than those not agteeable. ‘The butcher is 
paid more than the baiter’, Adam Smith. (On this 
analogy, no doubt, sweepers must be paid the highest 
wages, while they actually get the lowest. The 
special -reason tor this is that the sweepeis in India 
have not the option to take to any other work. They 
cannot but be sweepers. In other countries, how- 
ever, their wages are higher.) 

(iii) Ease or difficulty of learning the business. 
Occupations which require greater difficulty, or 
longer time, of higher" expenses, in learning - must 
command higher wages than others. The bar- 
/rister’s wages are higher than the cleik’s. The 
heavy expenses involved in becoming a bar-at-law, 
and the long period of time requiicd, explain the 
shortage of barristers in comparison with clerks. 

(iv) : Regularity cr irregularity , and security or 
insecurity of employment — Inegularity or incons- 
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tancy of an employment makes wiges higher A 
labourer in a sugai factory must get highei wages 
because the factoiy woiks only for half the yeai, 
and, similarly, a lahourei required oirly for the pei lod 
of war has to be paid higher wages than labouieis 
on peimanent jobs 

(v) Responsibility or irresponsibility of the occu- 
pation — Responsible workers aie generally paid 
highei wages than those who are not lesponsible 

(vi) Certainty or uncertainty of success — Where 
theie is gieatei mk in success, the leward foi 
success will also be jelattvely higher. 

(vnj Social esteem or dn esteem — Positions which 
carry social esteem oi influence, cany low wages, 
01 may even be done lionoianlj, e g ,the work of a 
municipal board ohan man or of an honorary magis 
ti ate, while the woi 1 of v hangman (executioner) 
having a soci il dis-estccm attached to it must be 
paid sufficiently well to attiaot people to do the 
duty work 

In shoit it may It said that inequality ofjvages 
is due either to mi quality in u or k or to immobility 
of labour . 

(6) Why wages differ in the same occupation 
Not only do the wages of labouiers in different 
occupations differ the wages of labourers in the 
same cceupakion ateo differ from peaecm to peisoa 
and place to place This is because of the following 
additional leasonst — 

(i) Difference in efficiency or productivity — ^ 
borne labouieis .aie efficient and have-gre ater pro- 
ductivity, while oth t is _«ue_jnefficie nt^jind have 
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smaller productivity. Naturally the former get 
higher wages than the latter. For" example, an 
English- "labourer produces more than an Indian 
labourer and gets higher wages. Similarly, an 
overseer gets more than a coolie because the value 
ofh.is net product in the market is greater, etc., etc. 

(ii) Conditions of supply- Where labour supp-. 
lies are comparatively plentiful, wages tend to be 
low; where there is scarcity of labour, wages tend 
to be high. The supply of labour, however, 
depends, in its turn, on the standard of living of 
the people and their readiness to move from one 
place to another i. e. place mobility. 

- (c) Why wages of men and women differ. — The 
wag es of women as a class are generally lower, than 
those of men, because in most cases women have not 
the strength and endurance of male labourers, or> 
enough of education and training, and thus are less 
'productive. But it has been seen that even where 
'women are of equal strength and ability, they do 
not get wages equal to those of men, e. g., Bikaneri 
women labourers are in certain respects better 
workers than men and yet their wages are smaller. 
This is due to the fact that custom and lack of 
education prevent them from ■ entering the labour 
market on the same terms as men , and . they have 
little or none of organisation. For example, in some 
towns of India a considerable number of purdah and 
non-purdah women are found to do sewing woilc, e, 
g., making kurtas, stitching lihafs, etc,-, and though 
• their work is in no way inferior to the work of men, 
tho wages they receive are much lower. This is due to 
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the feeling of helplessness and weak nesschauictens* 
mg female laboui, ind to the lack of organisation. 
Another leason still ioi the low wageB o[_ women 
Inborn ei a is thxt they lnvc confined then activities 
inahmtted field and as then number is huge, inspite 
of an appiecuble piopoition of them never wanting 
employment the wages ite brought down nioie 
than m the cose of mou, for whom i much wider 
field of employment exists — e. g ; in fighting 
services, and in heavy industueB like lion, men only 
aie employed Lastly, women laboui eis have seldom 
to euppoit families like men and their cost of main- 
tenance is lowei 
Trade Unions and Wajjes — 

A Tiade Union has been defined as tl a conti 
nuous association of uage earners for the pnrp> se of 
maintaining or improving the conditions of their 
employment' 1 . It is an association of woileis in the 
eime oi allied tradts, which collects funds fi om its 
membeis and applies them, fiietly, to supp it tlnse 
of its membeis who cannot obtaiu empty incut 
except on fceims which uie coutuuy to the geneia! 
trade policy of (lie union, and secondly, to grant 
cei tain benefits to munbets mneed I ho unis of 
the union genotally ire (a) the increase of wages 
(6) the 1 eduction of the houis of labour, (c) the 
secuung of better conditions of wmk foi libouiers, 
and (d) the defending of the individual labourers 
fiotn aibitiary and unjust tieatment by the employ- 
eis And the method used by them is the method of 
stuke 

Tiade Unions aie a necessary thing in 
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modern industrial life. Capitalists are in a better 
position to dictate terms than the labourers, because, 
as we have already read, labour is perishable, and 
the labourers are unable to bargain with the em- 
ployer on fair terms, because of this weak position. 
The only way in which the labourers can compete 
successfully is to organise trade unions and to 
replace individual bargaining - by collective bargain- 
ing^ Trade unions actually claim to do so, and 
there is some truth in this statement. But the 
power of unions to raise general wages is not very 
great. They can raise wages upto the point of 
marginal productivity of labour, but if they attempt 
to force up wages higher than this, they will not be 
successful, for the employers would rather stop 
production than pay beyond the produce. However, 
They~can„j aise the wages of a particular trade by 
restr icting or limiting the supply of labour in that 
trade; but even this -is subject to certain conditions 
( 1. That there is no alternative method of obtain- 
ing the commodity, i. e. no new group of workers 
"can produce it. 2. That the demand for the 
commodity is not very elastic — if the demand is 
elastic, a higher wage would mean higher price, 
smaller demand, and lower income to the employer 
who may have to think of stopping production. 
3. That wages lorm onjy a small proportion of the 
total expenses of production of the commodity, for 
in this case alone a rise in wages may be possible 
without a rise in price. 4. That the othej; classes 
of workers in the trade, are squeezable, or at least 
are not in a position to secure for themselves an 
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incietsul sh.uo o{ the puce of the joint product by 
limiting artificially the supply ol then labour in d 
capital) Besides, oven f his use in wages can 
not list long, unloss the use is accompanied by 
mot eased efficiency 

Foitneily tiade uuions wcio consul oted 
unlawful in Imln and existed only as seoiet socie- 
ties But they hivo now bicn^legahsul Theie 
aie shout two bundled iegi“tcied unions .vlteady 
with a membership of fivo lakhs. About half of 
these unions howevei, have been foimed by govern* 
men t servants and ) nil way emploj ees, while the move- 
ment has not mado much headway in the mauu- 
factunng industnes There me many difficulties in 
the way of pi ogress of these unions— the floating^ 
clmiflctei of laboui, then lllitciacy, then extieme 
poveity, the diveisity of xaces aud languages, tho^_ 
absence ot esput-de cotps, etc, otc , anti so f«i the 
tiade union move meat iu Iudia has not aequned a 
veiy stiong hold on the membcis 
Factory Legislation — 

The Government also tiom time to time tikes 
measuies to improve the conditions of industrial 
laboui. For example, the Government of India has 
passed Factoiy Acts, Mine Acts, Workmen's 
Compensvtion Act, iiade Disputes Act etc, etc, 
jfiYtf avis i'iS* A'J ««■ 

as follows — 

(a) Laboui eis cannot bo made to work m 
the factones foi moio than 54 hours a week Working 
horns per day cannot be moie than 10 above 
gioupd and 9 undoi giound One houi ru a day 
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must b.e observed as rest, while one day in the 
week must be observed as holiday. 

(5) No woman is to be employed during night 
or underground in mines. 

(e) No child can be employed in any factory 
unless he is certified to have attained the awe of 

O 

fifteen and to be fit. And no child can be put to 
work for more than 5 hours a day. 

(d) If some labourer meets with an accident 
in the discharge of his duties, and loses his life or 
limb, the employer has to pay a certain sum as 
compensation for this loss. etc., etc 

QUESTIONS 

1. Explain the meaning of real wages and nominal 
wages, and exemplify your answer by reference to the wageB 
of a mason, a domestic servant, and a police constable. 

2. Do you agree with the statement that wages are 
determined in a similar manner to the price of commodities ? 

3. How far are wages determined by efficiency or 
productivity of labour ? What effect has the standard of 
living on the determination of wages ? 

4. “Many businessmen are coming to learn the economy’ 
of high wages, and to recognise theat cheap labour is dear 
labour." Bring out clearly how high wages mean economy, 
and how low wages mean waste. 

5. How far do you think Indian social customs prevent 
wages from rising and falling in accordance with the efficiency 
of the labourer ? 

6. Explain 'mobility of labour.’ Give an idea of the 
degree of mobility attained by (1) the Indian cultivator, (2) the 
Indian labourer, and (3) the Indian artisan; and give reasons 
for the state of affairs. What would be the effect on the rate of 
wages, if there obtained complete mobility of labour ? 

7. “A considerable portion of the village labourers in 
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Northern India prefer 4 annas a day in their own village to 7 or 
8 annas a day in a big city Can you explain why this is 80 ? 

8 * The attractiveness of a trade depends not on its 
money earnings but on its net advantages” Discuss this 
statement fully. 

9 What causes give rise to differences in wages in 
different occupations in India ? 

Can you explain why there is a difference m the earnings 
of (a) domestic servants, (b) University teachers, and (c) Public 
employees ? 

10 Explain — 

{a) Labour is perishable. 

(b) Wages tend to equal the marginal net product 
of labour 

11 Write notes on s 

(a) Trade Unions in India. 

(b) Factory Legislation in India 



CHAPTER 14. 

INTEREST 

What is Interest. — 

Interest is the price paid for the use of capital. 
It is the income which capital returns to its owner 
whether he lends it, or employs it himself in his 
own business. 

Gross interest and Net Interest, — 

The interest of which we speak when we say 
that interest is the earnings of capital simply, is net 
interest; but what commonly passes by the name 
interest includes other elements besides this aud is 
known as gross interest. The term Gross Interest 
is applied to. 

(a) Payment for the use of capital alone , that is, 
assuming that there is no risk of losing the capital, 
and no iuconvenienee, work, or worry involved in 
getting it back. For example, when a person gives 
a loan to the Government the interest received is 
only for the use of money by the Government, be- 
cause there is no (or very little) danger or risk invol- 
ved, and hardly any cost of book-keeping and cor- 
respondence, or work, or worry. (This is known as 
Net Interest But when to this are added some or 
all of the, payments mentioned below, it becomes 
Gross Interest. ) 

(b) Payment to cover risks ' It very often 
happens that the borrower turns dishonest and runs, 
away with the loan, and, therefore, the lender, in 
addition to the return for the use of capital alone, 
demands something -as an insurance against the 
possible loss of capital due to insufficient security. 
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(c) Payment for the inconvenience of the invest- 
ment' Sometimes the londer has also to run aftei 
the debtor to realise his money which somehow 
gets locked up for a long period, and naturally he 
demands an additional payment for this inconve- 
nience and tiouble. 

(6) ! Payment - foi work of book-keeping , keeping 
a watch over the investment, etc. In case the lender 
incurs a great deal of expense, or has to put in work 
in Older to watch lus investment, he is likely to 
demand payment foi such oxpense or service also. 

These payments combined are called gross 
interest byfc if from these wo deduct the expenses of 
the (b), (c). & (d) kinds whatever is left will be 
called net interest. In othoi words, if we consider 
only the payment mentioned in part (a) above it 
will bo called net interest. 

Why is interest paid — 

Interest is paid because capital is productive. 
This service of capital in production is rewarded by 
a shaio in distribution in the form of interest. 

Interest was condemned by all early writers and 
in all ancient communities — because loans were taken 
for cdnBumption pui poses (eg. for puiohasing food 
and clothing, etc) by the most needy people in 
society- It boro heavily upon them with theii 
poor income and was therefore, condemned. In 
our timeB, most loans are for productive purposes, 
and the producer who borrows capital at 5% utilises 
it profitably to make a gain of 10% with it; and so it 
is perfectly justified. In fact, modern industrial 
development is based upon the system of boriowing 
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and lending capita!. However, even now attempts 
are form time to time made by governments to 
prevent the undue oppression of the needy by the 
money lender. 

Why is interest demanded. — 

Interest is demanded because the lender has to 
make some sacrifice in abstaining from immediate 
consumption of capital and lending it for future 
use or enjoyment. It is, as some persons pub it, the 
payment which a man requires in order to equate 
future with present satisfaction. For example, if a 
person is given the choice of Rs. 100 now or the 
same stlm .a year hence, he would choose the 
payment in the present. In order to induce him to 
accept the sum a year hence he must be offered, say, 
Rs. 105. Interest is, in fact, the price paid for 
ivaiting. 

How is interest determined. — 

The rate of interest is the pi ice of capital and is 
determined by the relation of demand and supply. 
There is a supply pi ice of capital and there is a 
demand price for capital. When these two prices 
equalise, the rate of interest is determined. 

The supply price of capital is determined by the 
marginal forbeai’ance or marginal abstinence — i. e., 
the sacrifice and hardship involved in saving or in 
putting off the persent enjoyment to the future. 
And the demand price of capital is determined by 
the marginal productivity of capital. Supply de- 
pends upon the capacity of the people to save — 
i. e., upon their surplus over expenditure; upon their 
will to save— family affection, love of power, foresight; 
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and upon the secimty of life and pioperty, methods 
of safe investment, piesenco ol banks, etc., etc 
And demand depends upon the volume ol tiade 
and industiy in the eountiy i and the needs of the 
goveinment. 

There is ct close relation between the rate of in- 
terest and the supply of and demand for capital : 
Supply of capital huge Intel est low 

Interest low Supply small 

Supply small Inteiest* high 

Interest high • Supply large 

and so on 

Demand fox capital latge Inteiest high 

Interest high Demand small 

Demand small Interest low 

Intei est low Demand huge 

and so on. 

This action and leaction is always going ou m the 
market. And at a point wheie supply is equal to 
demand we have the market late of interest. 


Let ub Bupose that on a 

ueit.un date the cond 

tions of demand and 

suppU 

aio as 

follow &: — 

Rate of 

Demand foi 

Supply of 

Interest 

Capital 

Capi tal 
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4 
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5 „ 

5 - „ 
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3 „ 
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3 » 
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„ 

* „ 
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W' q, find that at 6 p. c. the supply of capital and 
demand for capital are equal, whereas at other 
rates they are unequal. '1 herefore, 6 p. c. is the 
market rate of interest. At any other price above 
the market rate, supply exceeds demand. Excess 
of supply tends to bring the rate down the equil- 
ibrium price Similarly, for any price below the 
market rate, demand exceeds supply. Excess of 
demand tends to push the rate up to the equilibrium 
price. And we can say that the rate of interest 
depends upon the demand for and the supply 
of capital. 

Note . Net interest has a tendency to fail. with 
the groivth of civilisation. Savings of the people go 
on increasing from day bo day, and tne supply in 
relation to demand goes on increasing. Some 
people even think that there is every possibility of 
the rate of interest falling to zero , due to saving, as 
also due to overinvestments, and .the operation of 
the law of diminishing returns in production in the 
future. This may be so in theory; but the actual 
conditions of the economic and business world point 
us the inaccuracy of the statement. However fast 
the accumulation of capital may be, it will always 
be outstripped or at least counter-balanced by new 
investments in the future which will open fresh 
fields for the application of more and more capital. 
Why rates of interest differ. — 

If there is perfect competition in the market, 
the rate of interest ( net interest ) must be the 
same everywhere. Whenever there is a rise in 
interest anywhere, the rise must attract capital 
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from ibioad , and consequent moioase m the snpp 
!y bheie, and scarcity elsewheie, must equalise the 
late of intei eat in all paite of world market But 
just as there is the immobility of laboui, theieisalso 
the immobility of cipital and that does not penult 
the free movement of cipitil flora countiy to 
countiy or industiy to mdustiy Subject to this 
condition net interest tends to be the same every- 
where 

However, this is not the case with gioss 
inteiPst Diffeient ratos aie chaiged on diffeient 
types of loans What aie the causes of these dtffei 
ences ? Why is it that the government can borrow 
money by paying inteiost at 3 p c while the poor 
cultivates have often to pay 15 p o or more ? 
Some of tho causes which bring about differences 
in (gross) interest are — 

(a) Degree of risk tthng — Pnvate mone} lend 
eis advance money on peisonal secunty, whilo 
banks insist on pioper socuiity. Nitunllj, the 
foimei charge a hi 0 hei rate of interest than the 
banks— the gieitei the nsk, the higbei the late 
of interest. 

(b) Cost of collection of the loan and the incon- 
venience, work and worry mvohed also differ in 
diffeient cases, and, theiefore, the rates of intei est 
also differ 

(c) Period of loan* — the longer the period, the 
greater the nsk, the highei thoiate of interest 
and the shoitei the period the lowti the i ate of 
interest 

(d) Rates also differ from season to season — Iho 
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rate fs higher in the busy season than in the dull 
reason, particularly so in India, where the currency 
system is not quite elastic etc., etc. 

If we bear these points in mind we can at once find 
reasons for the high rates of interest charged by the money-lender 
from the ryot or the farmer : 

( a) The loans are often given on unsound security, and 
it is sometimes difficult to get back the capital altogether. The 
security offered is the produce of the land, which is absolutely 
uncertain, success depending more on natural factors. 

(b) Capital is mostly borrowed not for productive purposes 
but for consumption purposes, e.g., in marriage, Shradh, Bhat, 
etc., and, therefore, the repayment of loanB is not made from 
the surplus resulting from productive 1 use of capital, but from 
other sources. Naturally capital gets locked for an uncertain 
period, and recovery becomes difficult. 

(c) The farmer is known to be a person of narrow means, 
extravagant habits, and extremely unpunctual in the matter 
of paying back the loan. 

(d) There is no banking organisation in the interiors of 
the country where money-lenders carry on their business, and 
consequently there is no competition. The village farmer is 
not in a position to borrow from anywhere else, and is at tho 
mercy of the money-lender. 

The only way by which the rates of interest can go down, 
•and relief can come to the cultivator is the extension of banking 
facilities to the villages, and, above all, the formation 
of Co-operative Credit Societies in larger numbers. Already 
their influence is being felt in the villages and the rates of 
interest have slightly gone down. 

[ For a detailed discussion of Co-operative Societies, *ee 
the footnotes in the chapter on Banks and Banking from page 
168 to page 177 J. 

Peculiarities of Interest in India: — 

' l) The rate of interest in India is higher than 

that in England or other industrial countries of 
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India being an agricultural country the demand for 
money is concentrated during those periods when 
crops are harvested. There are two crops in India, 
namely Rabi and Kharif } which are ready respecti- 
vely during the months of April and May, and 
the months of October and November; and this is 
also the periodlwhen marriages mostly take place in 
India. Naturally the demand for money during 
these short periods is great and the rates of interest 
aie high as compared with the rates in other paits 
of the year. Another reason for this dis parity in 
the rates dui-ing the busy and slack seasons is that 
the system of banking and currency in the country 
is not quite elastic. 

In a word, there is little mobility of capital 

in India. Capital does not freely flow into produc- 
tive channels, or move from place to place or indus- 
try to industry. On account of the general ' back- 
wardness and poverty of the people, savings have 
been slow and inadequate; and whatever capital we 
have is either unproduetively hoarded or buried in 
the'bowels of the earth, locked up in jewellery and 
buildings, or frozen through a purchase or mortgage 
of land which appeals still to the people, as it 
seems to give them an air of superiority and high 
status in society. Besides, people are very conser- 
vative and are not prepared to give up agriculture 
and join a more paying profession. 

Environments are, however, changing. People 
are beginning' to appreciate the advantages of sav- 
ing and investment, and capital is becoming more 
and more mobile, as is shown by the increase in 
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the number of blanches of vaiious banks, Govern* 
ment loans, share markets, ‘insurance companies, 
cotton and jute mills, steel concerns, sugar mills and 
factories, cigaiefcte and match making factories, eto. 
What is needed is moio banking facilities and a 
sound system of curiency. 

However, of late the people have begun to 
appreciate the advantages of saving and investment. 
Durtruj the last tnentyfive years , capital has her 
come more and more mobile , as is shown by an in- 
crease in the numbei of branohes of various banks, 
government loans, shaio markots, life assurance 
companies, sugar mills and factories, cotton and 
juto nulls, steel concerns, cigarette factories, 
etc, etc 

Wlut is needed is moio banking facilities, in* 
eluding mdnatunl banks, successful joint-stock 
companies and a sympathetic policy of the Govern- 
ment. 

Interest and Rent. — 

Difference. 

(а) With the piogiess of sooioty capital tends 
to increase and consequently interest tends to fall 
But as land is limited, rent tends to rise with 
the growth of population. Thus the former tends 
to fall with economic piogiess, while the lattei , 
tends to use with economic pi ogress 

(б) The into of puie or net interest tends to 
equality whei eas i onts differ considerably accord- 
ing to differences of feitility and situation. 
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(c) Rent does not enter into price ; interest does 
so and plays an important part in the oost of pro- 
duction, for we may conceive of a no-rent land 
but cannot assume that a certain portion of capital 
is unproductive or useless. 

( d ) Interest affects the supply of capital ; rent 
does not affect the supply of land. The latter is 
more or less fixed by Nature. 

Interest and Wages — 

Gross interest may differ from place to place, 
from time to time , and from person to person ; but 
net interest is practically the same. It is due to 

t 

the fact that capital is becoming more and more 
mobile. In fact, with the advance of society and the 
development of joint-stock companies, and stock 
exchanges, it is likely that one rate of interest may 
reign all over the world 

But such is not the case with the rate of wages. 
The market fpr labour is not so wide as that of capi- 
tal. Labour is not so mobile. Supply and demand 
cannot be adjusted so quickly as in the case of capi- 
tal. It takes years to increase or decrease the 
supply of labour. Hence the rate of wages differs 
from place to place, time to time, and person 
to person, according to the demand and the bar- 
gaining capacity of both parties. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Distinguish between net and gross interest, and account 
for the disparity between them. 

2. Define interest. How is it .determined ? What are the 
peculiarities of interest in India ? 

3. What are the conditions for the growth of capital in 
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a country ? Illustrate with special reference to India [See chap 
ter on Capital] 

4 The rate of interest depends upon the demand for and 
supply of capital " State what factors determine the demand 
and supply of capital respectively 

5 Point out the causes of the prevalence of very high rates 
of interest in Indian villages What measures would you pro- 
pose for lowering the rate of interest in rural India ? 

6 What is meant by mobility of capital ? What are the 
causes which hinder the mobility of capital in India ? What 
remedies would you suggest for the same ? 

7. Why is the rate of interest, as commonly understood, 
different from plaoe to place time to time, and person to 
person ? 

8 An U P farmer borrows from the Mahajan at 16%, a 
merchant in Aligarh at 9 °/ 0 from the Bank, and a London busi- 
nessman at 6% m the London Mooe> Market Explain the 
differences in the rate of Interest 

9 Wbat are the causes of rural indebtedness In^ India? 
How far have the cooperative credit sooietles succeeded fn 
Bolvmg this problem ? [ See chapter on Banks and Banking ] 



CHAPTER 15 . 

PROFITS 

What is Profit. — 

When production was simple organisation was 
not considered as a separate factor of production, 
but fi'he functions of the entrepreneur under modern 
conditions are of first-rate importance for the 
following reasons i — 

(a.) Lai’ge scale production means that a large 
number of labourers are to work with a large 
amount of capital ; and land, labour and capital 
have to be brought together and managed in the 
best possible way. This is not possible without 
somebody at the head. 

(bj Modern business involves many risks. Pro- 
duction is can ied on in anticipation of demand, 
and there is a big gap between the commencement 
of the production of a commodity and its reaching 
the hands of the. consumers. During this period 
so many unforeseen things may happen. There 
may be a shortage in the supply of raw materials. 
Fashion or custom may change. Competitors may 
enter the market Substitutes for commodities 
may be found. New inventions may be made. 
Labourers may go on strike. Forecast of the other 
factors of production may not come right,® The 
Government may impose some new duty. Or, there 
may be political unrest in the country, and even 
natural calamities, like fire, water, or earthquake 
may make their appearance. In short, risk is 
inevitable ; and there must be somebody who is 
willing to take risk, 
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Thus the entrepreneur has to discharge two 
important functions in modern industrial life. He 
manages or oigauises the business, and also takes 
lisks, Foi these sei vices, he has to be paid, and 
profit is the price paid for the services of the entre- 
preneur in production. The part of profit that he 
gets in return for organisation or management is 
generally known as earnings or wages of manage- 
ment, and should more piopeily go under the head- 
ing “WageB"; while the part that he gets in return 
for taking the risks of business is known as com- 
pensation for risk, or reward for enter prise or profit. 

[ in fact, if there weie no payments in the form of 
profit, many useful and productive enterprises would 
have remained un-Btarted. It is the attraction of 
earning enormous profits which enables people to 
risk their all in pioduotioo, and hence, the payment 
of profit is a necessary item in the economic system 
of today.] 

What is Gross Profit.— 

In common language, howevei, when we speak 
of tho profits of an ©ntrepreneui , say, during a 
particular period, we mean the excess of pripea which 
he gets over and above his expenditure for the ' 
amounts sold during that period j that is to say, 
the amount which remains with him when he takes 
away hiB expenses of production from hia total 
inoome. 

“Profits aid a surplus over and above the 
expenses of production.” — -Elg. 

The term so understood means gross proft, ^ 
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and is not simply the earnings of management or 
the reward for enterprise that have been referred 
to above, but a mixture of many other receipts, too, 
which cannot be said to be in any sense directly due 
to the entrepreneur. For example, in many cases, 
entrepreneurs provide themselves with a part, or 
the whole of their capital, and also land, then the 
income which they will receive in return for the 
use of their capital and land, though these should 
properly go to the headings interest and rent, would 
also be included in the term ‘profit’. Similarly, it 
will include the depreciation and maintenance 
charges which, if business is to continue, must form 
a part of cost of production and be set aside for 
r enewal or replacement of capital when it becomes 
worn out and obsolete. And again it will include 
some exti'a-personal gains due not to the business 
ability of the entrepreneur, -but through a lucky 
stroke or chance, e. g\, due to a sudden outbreak of 
war there may be a rise in prices, or an unexpected 
announcement regarding the holding of a royal 
durbar may mean a very much increased demand for 
a number of commodities, or the failure of America’s 
cotton crop, say. may give an extra profit to the 
growers of cotton in India, without any special 
effort on the part of the entrepreneurs tiere. 
Evidently if we want to find out the true or pure 
or net profits we have to make allowance for all 
these. It is only when these have been deducted 
from the gross profits, that we can know the net 
profit. 

, Gross profits may thus be analysed as follows*— 
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GROSS PROMT 
I 

( i i i 

Bent of entra Depreciation Monopoly (j£T PROFIT 
prenear a land, and gains 

if any Replacement and 

Interest on ohance gain 

entrepreneur s 
capital if any 

i i 

Earnings of Reward for Surplus 

Management Sisk taking Profits, 

or 

Wages of 
Management. 

[ When we talk of piofit m Economics we 
mean pme oi net profit only, which, however, 
accoiding to some economists includes both xewaid 
foi risk-taking and surplus piofit, and aocoiding to 
others only one of the two. ] 

What is Net Profit ? 

How is it Determined ? 

As we have just seen, Not Profit is made up 
of three parts — 

(t) Wages or earnings of management — Lai ge 
scale pioduction means that' a large numbei ofla* 
bomeis aie to woik with a laige amount of capital, 
and land, laboui, and capital have to be brought 
togethei and managed m the best possible way, 
whioh’is, of course, not possible without somebody 
at the head In modem mdustual life the entre- 
prenem does this woik He manages 01 organises 
the business, and he must be paid some price foi 
these services, and this price is known as the wages 
or earnings of management ( Some economists 
however, put this under the heading Wages ) 
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(ii) Compensation for risk or reward for enter - 
prise ( Normal Profit ), — Modern business also in- 
volves many risks. There may be a shortage in the 
supply of raw materials. Fashion or custom may 
change. Competitors may enter the market. 
Substitutes for commodities may be found. New 
inventions may be made. Labourers may go on 
strike. Forecast of the other factors of.produotion 
may not come right. The Government may impose 
some new duty. Or, there may be political unrest 
in the country, and even natural calamities, like 
fire, water, or earthquake may make their appea- 
rance. There must be somebody who is willing to 
take these risks; for the landlords will have their 
rents still, labourers their wages, and capitalists 
their interest. It is the entrepreneur alone who 
takes these risks, and he must get some compensa- 
tion for these risks, or, in other words, some reward 
for his enterprise. 

(iii) Surplus Profit, — Sometimes in addition to 
the wages or earnings of management, and the 
compensation or reward for enterprise, some eDtre 
preneurs get also some surplus profits, arising out of’ 
the fact that different entrepreneurs work in diffe- 
rent circumstances. Just as there are natural differ- 
ences in the quality of land, so .there are differences 
in organising and risk-taking abilities. There are 
exceptionally able and fortunate businessmen of the 
type of Tata, Henry Ford, and Bata, as well as 
ordinary ones. The former enjoy a rent of ability 
arising out of exceptional skill or ability, and this 
js their surplus profit. 
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Now the first of theso is more or less a kind of 
wages. It is only a superior type of wages — the 
wages of management. In fact, it should be consi- 
deted under the heading wages. It is determined 
also, like wages, by supply and demand. 

. Coming to the second of these, this is also 
determined by the law of supply and demand 

Normal pro6t 'depends upon tho demand for 
entrepreneurs at any time and in any industry, and 
the supply of them. The demand for entrepreneurs 
depends upon the field for enterprise in the country, 
that is, the number of businesses waiting to be 
started, while the supply price of entrepreneurs 
depends upon the amount of profits that induce the 
entrepreneurs to undertake the enterprise. If, 
relatively to the demand for them, the supply of 
a pai ticular class of entrepreneurs inci eases, their 
marginal productivity will decrease and the profit 
in that industry will go down. If, on the other 
hand, the number of entrepreneurs lelatively to the 
demand of a particular industry or business becomes 
less, then the matginal productivity will lie high 
and the rate of profits in that industry or business 
will be high, too For example, in America and 
England, the number of such people as sue pre- 
pared to undertake risks of various kinds is very 
large aB compared to that in India; and for this 
reason we find that profits are smaller in America 
and England than they are in India. 

The amount of profit has tp'be fairly large be- 
fore risk*takei-s eome forward in India, while in 
other countries even in the expectation of much 
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smaller gains a large number of people come for- 
ward fco undertake risk. This does not, however, 
mean that profits in India are actually high. The 
agricultural industry in India is being carried on 
at a, loss tradesmen and commercial people do not 
earn large profits, the condition of industries run 
on cottage lines and on a small scale is as bad as that 
of agriculture, and even the industries on a large 
scale are making only small profits. There being 
little spirit of enterprise in the country on account 
of uneertaint}’ - on various grounds, very few enter- 
prises are undertaken, and fewer still succeed. 
In the long run, of course, higher profits will attract 
more entrepreneurs to the industry, and profiis will 
tend to fall till they reach the normal level, that is 
to say, till they are so low that the entrepreneurs 
are only just induced to remain in that industry. 
Similarly, lower profits will force those marginal 
entrepreneurs, who do not get even the minimum 
of px'ofits necessary to keep them in the profession, 
to go out of field, and the diminution in the supply 
of entrepreneurs will raise the profits bill they reach 
the normal level. 

This cannot, however, be said about the third 
part, i.e., surplus profit, which is in the nature of 
rent and is determined like rent. Rent of a fei'tile 
plot of land is. higher than that of an ordinary plot, 
because of superior fertility; in the same way sur- 
plus profit is due to superior qualities present in 
one businessman, which are not present in another. 
And just as rent does not enter into the cost of 
production of a commodity, and so does not affect 
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price, in the same way suiplufl profit does not enter 
into the cost of production of the article, and there* 
fore, doeg not affect price SuipluB profits have 
no pi ice and no theoiy. 

We oonciude then that although pure profit is 
made up of 3 parts, (1) wages of management, 
(11) reward for lisk, or normal profits, and (ui) But- 
plus profits, but as the first one would bettei be 
consideied undet wages, pure profit, really speak- 
ing, ts made up of only 2 parts (i) normal profits 
and (n) surplus profits . Of these, the first one, 
i e , normal pi ofit, is deteimmed by the demand 
foi and supply oi entrepreneur, and enters into 
the marginal cost of pioduction, tjius determining 
puce (Whon the entrepreneui undei takes any 
business he calculates some minimum return for his 
risk-taking m Ins cost of production, just as he 
includes the wages of the labourers and the interest 
on capital Without having this minimum profit 
m his supply price, he would rather remain out 
of the fiold. ) But the second part of piofit, i.e , 
euiplus piofit, does not enter into the marginal 
cost of production, and does not influence price — 
Normal profits enter into normal price, and above 
this normal rate, profits are just like the rent of 
land. 

Profits and Price — 

Accoiding to WAi-KEa, profit is simply the rent 
of supeiioi ability, and just as rent is not the cause 
of puce, piofit also is not the cause of puce. That 
ib ,to say, cost of pioduction price in the maket is 
deteimmed by the cost of the maigmal firm or the 
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no-profit firm, and profits, being a surplus above 
this, cannot be said to enter into the price of 
produce. ( A marginal firm is that which just 
finds it worth while to pull on under the existing 
circumstances. Its cost of production per unit is 
the highest, and its selling price just covers the 
expenses of production and only enables - the 
producer to go on without loss. It is just able to 
pay its way. ) 

But according to Marshall the marginal firm 
that determines price in the market is not the 
no-profit firm but the average or representative 
firm ( a firm which has had a fairly long life and a 
fair degiee of success which is managed with 
norma! abitity and which has access to the normal 
economies of production ) which earns a normal rate 
of profits; and, therefore, normal profits do enter 
the price. [Marshall thinks that when an entre- 
preneur undertakes any business he must calculate 
some minimum profit in his cost of production, 
otherwise he would not undertake the business. 
He must include this normal profit in his cost of 
production.] 

Thus to say that profit does not enter into the 
marginal cost of production, and, therefore, does 
not determine price, would be wrong. It would 
certainly be wrong to say so for the whole of profit. 
This can only be said about surplus profit which is 
only a part of pi ofit as properly understood. The 
other part of profit, e. g., the remuneration for risk- 
taking or normal profit, must be covered by the 
marginal cost of production or price in the long run : 
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“Normal profits entei into noimul pi ice, only 
suiplus piofit doeB not ” 

Nature of Profit. — 

(a) Profits tend to equality . — Tliei e ib no absolute 
1 ate of profit foi ail industi lea It all the indus- 
tries would have commanded the same rate 
at profits then enfciepieneuis would have little 
inducement to entei mduatues which involve 
gieater iisks and aie moi „ difficut to manage 
than otheta Just as lands differ, and, theieiore, 
lents diffoi } labourers diffei, and, theietoie, wiges 
diffei , similarly, abilities o» entrepreneur differ, 
and theietoie piohts a so diffvt 

But as legaids one paiticuli’t industi y, or as 
legal da those industi les which involve equal 
nsk, the late of proft in«i> tend to equality, and 
theie may be nouual late i. i piofit for such mdus 
tries, and in such cases we may hold that piofits 
tend to equality. 

(b) Profits tend to a minimum — Like the ten- 
dency of inteiest, tho tendency oi piofits is to fall 
as the geneial level of business intelligence and 
ability improves with progress As knowledge 
becomes moie and diffused, as the nske of business 
aie giad ually diminished, as moie and moie able 
men take up business, and as organisation of busi- 
ness becomes moie systematised, the oppoitumty 
foi making exceptional gains becomes less ond leas 
and pofits fall 

But against this, it may be said that there will 
still he now wants, new inventions and new mdus 
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tries, and chances of new profits will still continue. 

The field for enterprise in India. 

We are rich in natural resources, have plenty of 
labour and can mobilise capital in the country, yet 
enterprise has been and is slow in India. That is 
to say, successful entrepreneurs ov men with capital, 
business acumen, technical knowledge and adminis- 
trative capacity who form the backbone of indus- 
trial life in England and America are still rare in 
India. Why has, this been the case? 

The reasons for this state of affairs are : — 

( i ) India is an agricultural country and the 
people of an agricultural country are generally 
conservative and unenterprising. Their standard 
of living is deplorably low and they are in a state 
of pathetic content. 

(ii) The present system of education is defec- 
tive. It turns out people who are able to do clerical 
work only. It is too literary, and there is no pro- 
vision for technical education and practical training. 

(Hi) The number of banks in the country is 
small and the people have not learnt the banking 
habit, with the result that capital is immobile and 
does not flow freely into productive channels. 

(iv) Because of mismanagement and fraud, 
companies formed in the country in the past failed, 
and lailures made the people suspect of new ven- 
ture's. This gave a rude shock to public confidence 
in joint-stock companies and the organisers of 
companies receive little encouragement from the 
public now. 
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(d) Tlie policy of the government has not 
been conducive to the ehcoiuagemenfc of industries 
I oieign nations have been fieely allowed to invest 
then capital in orn countiy and to dump then 
goods on out maikets, and piotection gianted to 
out lndustues in the past has pioved quite ineagie 
and inadequate 

To lemedy the situation it is necessaiy that 
the staudaid o{ liwug of the Indian masses should 
Veiaised, i piopei system of education, specially 
technical and industiiat education should be pio 
vided a good banking system should be 
organised, a bold policy of encouraging natioual 
industries Bhould 1 e adopted by the Government, 
and stiong «cntwient for Swadeshi should be deve 
loped among the people and then a use in the 
entiepreneui class and consequent industrial deve 
lopment of the countiy will be assured 

We must also not foiget tint “Indian business 
always follows the beaten track,” aDd this is a great 
defect What is needed is push, tact, business 
honesty principle chaiactei, foiesight, aud above 
all, enteipuse and lniti iti\e We must tiy such 
lndustues aB foieet lndustue* (it is calculated that 
at pieBent only one»louitli of the foiest potentia 
lities are utilised fu pioductive purptses), fishing 
mdustiy (it is at present earned on only by low 
oast'e people on t'fie most pumitive fines/, mineral’ 
mdustiies (theie are at present only thiee non and 
steel woiks, and none to manufactute machines, or 
1 ail way vehicles oi motoi cars oi even cycles, aud 
then we do not make pioper use of out manganese 
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and mica and other such minerals ), ship-building 
industry, chemical industries, leather industry, 
making of pins and needles, paints and varnishes, 
gramophones, radios, and electric goods, etc., etc. 
Then we can introduce modern methods in agri- 
cultui’e, and cheap sources of power and efficient 
labour in industries and can develop our tea and 
rubber industries, paper and cotton industries, etc , 
etc. There are so many fruitful opportunities for 
industrial enterprise in the country; but they all 
depend, more than on anything else, .upon help and 
encouragement from the Government. A large 
production and distribution must, therefore ^be our 
watchword, and we must find it possible to compel 
the government to rebuild our economic system on 
sound lines. 

The problem at the present moment is parti- 
cularly serious. Demobilisation of the army, 
contraction of war industries and consqueut release 
of labour, and the cut-throat competition between 
countries for the sale of consumption goods to 
India are sure to accelerate the place of unemploy- 
ment in the eountiy, and unless the Government 
does economic planning and sincerely means to 
bring about an economic development of the coun- 
try, the future of India is very dark, indeed. 
The Bombay Plan has, no doubt, evoked great 
enthusiasm in the country for the economic deve- 
lopment of India. But the aim cannot be achieved, 
unless the Government of the country is sympathe- 
tic, and decides upon a hold policy of industrialisa- 
tion and nationalization: 
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Profits and Wages — 

(1) Theie is u rogulanty m the rate of wages 
but there is no regularity in profits— the same 
enterpriser may have a very large profit this year 
and next yeai he may have no piofits at all , but 
the wages of the same work man will not fluctuate 
as greatly from year to year Again the wages of 
Iaboureis of the same grade do no f vaiy by any 
considerable amount while the variations in the 
profits of businessmen of the same grade are muoh 
moie considerable due to the chance element 
in profit 

(2) The diffeiences in the piofits of diffeient 
entrepreneur belonging to different grades aie 
veiy great , and such gieat differences are not to 
be found in the wages of labourers of different 
grades This is due in some measure to chance, 
but largly it is due to the possession by some 
individuals of qualities not possessed by others, 

(3) With the fluctuations of prices, piofits flue 
tuate and the fluctuation in the rate of piofit is 
gieatei than the fluctuation in price. But wages 
are fixed by conti act and cannot use or fall as fist 
as puces, “wages aie the last to rise oi fill ” 

Profits and Interest — 

Interest is the-ieward foi the services of capital, 
while piofits aie the leward foi ns&tafcen, fnfe 
rest is paid in advance, while profit is a lesidue 
Interest is fixed, while piofits fluctuate very wide]} 
Thus they aie diffeient But both the rate of 
interest and the piofits have a tendency to fall 
with the growth in civilization and inciease in 
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competition. Likewise, when prices rise, both 
profits and interest tend to rise. 

Profits and Rent. — 

Profits tend to fail owing to an increase in the 
number of men of superior ability — i. e., increase 
in the supply of entrepreneurs — while rent of land 
tends to rise because natural resources are fixed in 
quanti ty. But just as ground* rent does not enter 
into price, though scarcity rent does ; similarly, 
surplus profits do not enter into price, though 
normal profits do. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What are profits ? Why is payment of profit nece- 
seary in the economic system of today ? 

2. How do profits arise ? Distinguish between gross 
and net profits. 

3. How are profits determined ? Wbat are the causes 
of the existence of greater inequality in profits as compared to 
wages and interest ? 

4. Analyse profit into its various constituents, and say 
whether profit does or does not enter into price. 

5. Distinguish between rent and profit, and bring out 
clearly the points of similarity between the two. 

6. “The field for enterprise is vast in India, but, enter- 
prise has been and is slow in appearing.” Why has this been 
the case ? How would you remedy the situation ? Has there 
been any extension of the field for enterprise in India in 
recent times ? 

7. “India has abundant natural resources, a plentiful 
supply of labour, and a large amount of inactive capital.” 
Discuss fully what fruitful opportunities are available to enter- 
prise in India to mobilise the productive resources of the 
country. Give examples. 



PRACTICAL 

& 


NUMERICAL 



A 


t 

i r»d 


’ Genera!‘liea3s of ‘ ciashafication ! 5 

r jo j*r * t <irf* / 

!■'(/ ' if carry ingout the y , t „ , 

.. i.; ( 4 o, ,, economic .suryey ' 

. i ■ * to of a village hJj bar „y - , 

l/’ Populdtibh.— " ® jn '’ ^ n! ^ ?0 l > ,) j>‘ 

J ( 6 ^ Total 1 population', * ’ i * n!, n 

tb) Male arid female population.?-:.: 1 j t*y /"> >” , i? 

(c) Number of males between '16>:&nd'i.55 '{theoiworking 


( ) 


m 


j/jj‘ ^odit f'"Uge)J n ' ' 0 U«. M’JT ill 5 , 70 /' 

(d) Number of females between l^.vanfd '45 (reproduc- 

tive'kgeJ.'t'U-.nn''/ iv> tcrf ii „ It * vn ;; o./J ^ . 

‘ ,,m ( c) -Numbers of pedples of different. religiorifui 

(/) Number of i perfbttnent f 'ifrimigrations '-and emigra- 
*■ ^- r! 1 £ions' arid f their ’causes: t ’ i <vr lo 

(р) Number of temporary immigrantsiand< efnigrants 
■a ‘ '>£-(/,) Density 'of population. t'-os^rl !•’ c-ori' 1 , 1 (•*) 

(i) Annual increase or deorease of population. 

' (^) ‘Birth 1 rat8 r dfid' v de£Cth rate, in fan t Ira or tality\etc . 

2. . -'OcCUpatidns ‘of the people.; 2 — CJ 

fK ’ 1,1 ‘\fif Weavers,' potters,' 'd&rpfenters, etc:-' 1 ' { * Ji7 ° } i p ' 

(ft) Merchants and traders. 0 ' 2 * L ' J -‘ 

~ 1 tlS ^6)‘ : iloney f -lendors. ; !!I< " c ' t,< ' -•mKffu 1 '; jO i ) 

3. Health and Sanitation. — •‘ cj 1 ’ ' 

(a) Sanitation, drainage and conservancy arrangements. 

(b) Hospitals, dispensafies~and doctors. 

(с) Nature of water-supply for drinking purposes. 

[d) Prevalence of epidemic and other preventible 
’..rdiseaaes like -malaria, -and-the-loss-of-working hours 


due to* them* 

r £C5 r t * %r 

4. Education.— 


t - . •* . 

jf*^2 ** 


(a) Number *of literates- StiicP illiterates . 

\r i . 1 , {ft) ‘Percentage of literacy! between males-and'females. 
J>oh -K(c) iSdh’ools; primary and secondary handicraft schools. 

5; 'Industries;— y ■ ,I '; r > ' ■> s« f *» > ^ » 

J ' t> (h) ’ Agriculture:''' r Area° cultivated' ; -’kinds of soil, crops' 
1 -’igrown' *, size 1 ! '0'f c ' holdings i ; d irrigations facilities-? 

number of tanks, wells and presence' 'onabsenoe 
'.c .1! of ‘canals, methods'of 'drawing water,- Persian wheels, 
'.'.j m n ' tube-'sVells, eto.p condition of live-sfcock'and cattle; 
h'j ! j ' -f l - ob - snolo L . more d \m <v 
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number of co-operative societies of different kinds , 
extent of indebtedness — total and per head ; 
Bnbsidtar^agricultural industries^ ; methods of mar- 
keting, system" of rent,, eto v ' ~ 

(6) Industries. ‘Miffi, ’{e^g^flour ^nulls) and cottage 
industries— ■also their* organisation, marketing, finan- 
cing, and their general state of trade, 

(c) Means of transport, presence and /jujlity^pf roads, 
transport during the rains, cost of transport, etc. 

Economic conditions i of the village. — , )<■ 

i - ' (a) Average income and wealth, n lo i*>'k i;/ 1 , 

(b) Persons in the village above and below the line 
df poverty l » iwrfaj e, M> - , ri / M‘ 

(c) The general standard of consumption of the agri. 
culturjsta, i artisans, middle j class men ,, and others, 

i'-im through their.family^budgetB ^ j ,y (\ 

(d) Rates of wages, rents andj’profits, and methods 
i-iim of payment. * T t i > joist }-> dmZlil 

(«) Rates of interest prevalent’ and i the e;sfent of 
indebtedn^s. joist I> '« j\ uni li ' vf ( 
-'i(/)*Expenditnre pn, isocio-l , eligiou 3 f fpnotjons, along 
with the Boaial ^fistoms and habits of the people t 
(<7) Conditions of,, labour,^ methods t o{, f production 
eto , etc jnt f (i 4 ,tniiJ i i* 

(h) Organisation of the village, various ( officials in the 


village, etc., eto. 


r< h-tj iW*. 



Instructions for collecting facts and 

figures for the construction , , - ( 

. _ .... — .-tottatUiU - c 

jof a family budgets Jr . t ^ { >; 

il i 'cCiiteme 1 care atfotnb*' ifo~ uihrciswd 
afdmtly. 'lA^fairly representative family; should ''be selected, 
containing earning as well as non. earning 'JhemberSjJ 
husband, wife, three 1 children or dependents^ ,; thatjis to say, 
the type of family which is^jnost commonly m?t , with — neither 
too big nor too small, i j, i ?Vri 1 t» 111010 
*•'' >£. .fThe 'period of v the ,h«dp<^rt 9 u whiqb the proposed 
en 4 mry isctQ relate ils to be s-carefully, d®cidedjupon in the 
very beginning. A period of one month which is neither too 
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short 'nor too long -is : probably , the.': best and;- most suited for 
the "budget of consumption;,' but: it' may -be r a ; season . in .the 
cask' 'of farthers i -who .sow ,;hnd ; reap - two , or .three, crops in 
the'year; v ._ . , ... 

3. ' Questions which’ "the investigator -is-. likely to: ask for 
the purpose of his investigation should-be put down beforehand 
and should be classed under suitable:; headings; so :that. the 
task "of investigation 'may, become ‘easy: •» :Only\- such .questions 
should be asked : aS .'arb capable ; of; being ^easily and , .quickly 
understood by theisimplej i illiterate:, people, whose budgetpare. 
to be ffaih&d' ; f, Uh'd .questions . .touching .-self-respect; or private, 
life, or such as are likely _to -..cause annoyance are to be 
avoided. A list of all the questions to be put should be 
prepared beforehand, and should be classed under suitable 
headings, e.g., food, clothing, etc' 

4. To avoid the - suspicion, the- object of enquiry must be 

made clear at ' .the. outset,' so^tbat the parson' whose - budget is 
being framed {may not -take the investigator ( for, an agent of 
the Government, collecting facts, say, for the enhancement of 
land revenue, for , in . that case he would , very -likely give 
exaggerated figures .of, -his exp&nees of production and .low 
figures of his income. s ; .:,n „ s , ,, ; . 

5. The questions ’. should be put gently and: kindly .in a 
friendly spirit, and yet there must be an attitude of-, seriousness. 
The information should ;be got as tactfully, v’as possible. 
Cross questions may be put, but they.^must be so worded 
that the person does riot idetect that he is being subjected to. 
a oross-examination.fov Sometimes his immediate ..neighbours 
may also -be consulted with a view to verify facts . and figures, 
and if still there is any doubt about the accuracy of the 
information it : shoulfi beHf ejected, but on no, account should 
any remark be made that may be resented by the 'person. 


6. If the farmer ' or the artisan whose budget 'is being 
framed does not supply ‘"the information in the form > in which 
it is desired, the investigator should convert it to proper form 
himself rather than trojiBle him with a volley- f of > nhnbcefesary 
questions. . For example,* 'it may be necessary ’> to- convert d part 
of a farmer’s pfod'tite 'inio money— expenditure" -in -kind-into 
expenditure in monkey— for a good deal of grain-,, fruit' and 


vegetables, which enter into his consumption {are grown by 
him. This should be' done on the basis of prices prevailing 
at the time; ^ahckHhe Quantities and the rates of the "commo- 
dities should be‘ 'noted; r,r ’ c -' . . 
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1 ‘White enquiring 1 the ‘icme* of thei farmer, of the artisan^ 
which’ are 1 often' very ' email and liable to be .forgotten, ,8oase, ; 
wry cOmraon'itemSof loss' should be suggested, too,, to elicit , 
information, e g f loss due to breakage of the pots before, and * 
after baking in the Case ‘of a potter andtloss due ,to death of 
httlV.’loss tin* 'to 'wild laiiimila f and birds, and loss due tr* } 
erosion in the ?&so of the farmer* - , l . • t ; L •+'ttk 
c 7. ’ Short 'notei iTtouli be taken of the answers, .and a^ soon, 
s<'tbt«' investigator returns' from the workr of, investigation, .he^ 
shbhtd duly enter the information in tbd regular fnrnu.otberwise , 
feHs nro libeh* to become mired up or to slip from mepiorv.,; , , 

" 

.. CROUPS pF. READS ,, , ' , 

M - mUlel 1 which consumption budgets are generally Jrapjed :j 7 , , 
" j (q,i) t >u ,c.'-.vm ' fl) v/i * ion {b) l.innl 4 .. i 

' * lU FOod U“> v*«n V'.I . 'r 

"Heat add Light **’ J " JJ ’' Fuel fc'T.igbt .1 < i im-< 
House ^'Shelter 1 1o •Housing' ' »‘ : 

Clothing & Shoe* Ores* r f *•'* f 

L Health'^ Education «'*? *' W,Medioin*fWw^ : 
v a Entekaln , mdrit*' , »b. ..a *.i Education » .1 • 

• Sofidl & Rell^iOusT'-' ''’Religious <• / 

i bin y* «.i -'Expert 6 ?* 1 1 ■< .’' r i *d '/**>' '' 1 
Ipi-V vices - 1 '•* -> 'i -i‘ i *•! Social ■ »oL no-' 

“•MfectlUnton* »» «n* - »i »«.n. Travel t ou..,i(>r'?^ - 

‘ - Saving-* & Investments ’ v >• e A'mnsfcm«*nta & Luxur 

• 1* It r.fbr • «ai iu d. jditib *rm r-i <• dt •{)» 

' 'DebtTavmenti no n d (-Miscellaneous • < ,,, ; f *< 

•» f ' ’ ( aj s f ■ >i tin it' » *f ( d ) J , r 

Foodjnl.it »- •* t. Food #fi 

• «. Clothing, 1 0 » ’■* o«. <f-twv.V «.”j, *». <> 

r>‘ !. Housing* < -j _!»/„" KtiiM-' -j Light Jlf . t j 

Heat * Light, '[} ,, , „ j, House Rent, . 

• (.Health & Education ^Clptbinp,* Footwear 

Miscellaneous Sl i,. ir , . w . ..Household Requl-itej 
. Snving** & Investments i, , r , Miscellaneou* } 

/! (..ovt.(«) mi. .. -if x.f* i * .j. Mh , 
ifroodte.H’i .Food.? if, 

Clothing a > • Fuel & .Lighting 

House House Rent L , (> 
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Education 
-Medical , , 

■ * • ' , j, < 

Servants “ ~ 

Ceremonial & Social 
Recreation & Travel . 

Debt Payment"' 

~&Vf) vcV'^nsr iz'-rr* r.yxKU 

rEood > s „ w . :o — ? 00d ' ' - * 


Clothing 

Umbrellas 

Sho6s or Sandals — ’ ' 
Bedding 

Household Necessaries 


i 1 ‘ '•-^Miscellaneous 




Clothing 
Housing 
Heat & Light nm * rT 
/•Tlehlth <&■ Education,/ 
iMiscellanepUerg >. --v 
iSaving'& 'Investments! r , n 
boa; rift b( {,-) (V'iojo - j j 
E oodr'c j oifi d'o<! i< 
Olothin’g and f Jewellery , 

iicShel^ e r r -, J9 , o.)s,c1 
•pJHealtjh & •Education , 

u Service e,& Entertainments 

» - 1 A «• • (lift J 

c (Miscellaneous f , , , 

Savings & Investments 

j* x- iV i • ' 'Ui r i 

Tl f- . )*■-)/ 'W)l VFli i b 

tyyj h, 

"?rt f o'l ns ir-ap mi c'l 


> 


jo IfLwIU ! 5\<0 <* 1 c j 

r' f i m<j jw7t> ’id ml 


0 '> (‘ 


Clothing & Footwear ' 

1 v ' " ’Rent 

Fuel & Light , 

House-holdr Requisites 
Miscellaneous u { c 

' ’ 5 - . - 1{ \ v 

" f j\< ij ) ' 

' i jFood-and Drink j 
Clothing 
Lodging 
Fuel & Light 
Education 
Health & Sanitation 
Personal Services 
Litigation 

Religious '& Social expenses 
Household Furniture 
Recreation 

Travel & Correspondence 
Debt Payment r 
Savings/, 7 . /,] 


fj 


l ''^ i Ndiel— Ther&iiscrlo hard and fast rule about .the* headings'- - 
hese fl dependmpori thfe purpbse r- of enquiry. -o *T > 
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ACTUAL BUDGET OF CONSUMPTION 

f Of c' ) 


Khamani, cultivator, 
of Nagla Padara in Aligarh District 


{ Penod covered by the Budget— one year t e July 2937 



to June J938 ] 

1 irmly ^ 

Income 

J 

Himself 


After deducting dll expen 

2 

His wife * 1 

sea 

of production and all 

3 

H s son age 1 

17 marketing expenses from the 

4 

His son aged 

8 sale proceeds of his produce 

5 

His daughter aged 12 of 

both the seasons he got 


l 

a net balance of Rs 410 




He also retained tt portion 


s 

of his produce for hii constimp 



lion and the value of it at 



the market rite was Rs 190/ 




Thus the total income 



during the year was Rs 410/ 



-f Rb 190/ i e Rs 600/ and 



this he spent as follows — 

1 

Food 




Wheat 

140 0 0 

[of his own produce} 


Jwar and Bajftl 

15 0 0 

[of his own produce] 


QranU 

i 115 0 0 

[of his own produce} 


Pulses / 

20 0 0 

[Of hts own produce] 


Rice 

10 0 0 



Milk 

40 0 0 



Sugar 

5 0 0 



God 

10 0 0 



Salt 

2 0 0 



Spices 

5 0 0 



Ghee 

40 0 0 



Oil for cooking 

12 0 0 



Vegetal les and 




fruits 

COO 



Sweets 

10 0 0 



330 0 0 


55 p c 



{( 'ix )) 


2 . 


Heat and Light : 

Fuel (i.e., firewood^’ V0“ } 0 0 
Charcoal and uplas 2 0 0 
Kerosin oil for ^ 
lighting and 
match boxes 


3. 


Lodging : 

.Bent 

Bepairs 


0 0 


4. Clothing : 
Clothes 

3 Bedding <» r> 

— - - -Shoes 
• ir-Hoii. \ whs 


0 


0 oyy 


1 Vo 0 

n o : 

Of 0 .o* 
0 H f: 

15 0 0 
3 0 0 


h nr 

(, 1,0 .0 0 
6 0 0 
2 0 0 


-- .'bO 

' < is>d'0> .3 p.c. 

^ ny i 
"Oi '>'* . t '*0 ' 


18 0 0 3 p c. 

n - 1 5io Health and jEduc^tioh : d-ndv: id] 11:17 },!T - ,'>;od 
id raft «'£ft ~o K ?iv ni &«!.*„ .io? 4 . acT7 

' t l; ' d.'.^lJegaV expenses ** ' n V mrjn ‘ n '*« -V,t K'^rab 

Oi-'C.Lrm.r, ,j,U *o~< ■’■ of -uoviahna teed 


. /‘Litigation , ; "'Wr ’ ’ . U3 ' «s<i 

«' r iy r "■ » 

notit-.nj ad ,-o.n o n Lurf os '-looh He =jf' io r TH 

!'j m . srnr -iri' ;o fier-ffiT'o36!P i 0, nr-^iP/P- 0 j 


7. Social and religious 


expenses : 

Katha 

-6 0 0 

Pilgrimage, Ganga' 

V 

Ashnan, etc., 

15 0 0 

Janeo ceremony 

15 0 0 

Comforts and 

- 

luxuries : 

Tobacco 

12 0 0 

Pan Supari 

10 0 

Bidi and Cigarettes 

1 0 0 

Guest . 

5 0 0 

Dan gal 

3,0 0 

Others 

2 0 0 


6 p.c 


24 0 0 4 p.c. 


tl r* )> 


9 Miscellaneous 1 1 I { j 

B.rber „2 ft 0 _ , 

Washerman ( 2 0 0 

Travel 2 0 0 j ' r * 

Postape, news f ' ( 1 

papers ete (j 1 { 0 0 j 

Soap 10 0 J 11 

Bangles, comh9, eto 0 8 0 

Others 3 8 0 j| j 

’ 0 l 12 0 0 2 pc 

JO Savings r i fi* H 

Interest and debt 

payment 60 0 0 

Necklace for * 1 ' 

daughter * 68 6 0 * *0 

1 108 0 0 l8pc 

— — 600 0 0 100 percent 

( i ,<t — =• 

Note —The year for which the 1 budget has been drawn 
was a prosperous year, and In view of the fact tbatbi9 
daughter was of a marriageable age, the cultivator made hta 
best endeavour to save ^during the year J He ( purchased 
a necklace for hia daughter with th»s end in view, and he pai i 
off a part of his old debts sa that be may be in a better position 
to borrow again Ob tbb occasion of the marriage 

* < I ( I on 


bfj *>tT ”* f> > 
pi j n t 
j l 


a 

i <i 



1 -» r- r *» v y ; 

-.’.'X-A --''?; 'iV.'<Lt: -.X .3 y 

showing the Consumpt 
cultivator, of Nagla Pa< 

f » *j - - 4 V * ’* 

Period : ' one year T< 

’ tr ) ' it. 

.itrii'uli fcnii 'Number pfinerri 

; ”Meii' 7 -2' J - \ ( Worh&n'"'l-. f ■ 

'.'If e-'fb , •,? 

i'3iT3-»a >ij'i r *'> /no’ 

•„j f j S>'~ Children under t 12^9,b 

r * aJ ..ifir, . 'o r~ 

perc ent; too 



sIMssil 


fjMMAfJ. iisca ■ 








RS. 600 - 0 - 0 ! I> To 
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. ACTUAL BUDGET dP CONSUMPTION 

iai,cm,cA 10 6f r Chet Ram;jmhscfti..) tx'J H»7hvot*er 

('pf . Sudamapnn ? Aligarh, ^cjr, vhiuo 

[ Period covered by the Budget— one year ] 

„ ‘ 'i JOUt'iiifl *tno ? t i>iii I 

Family * Income ” 

l- Himself ^hn** * “i*J i j *r. ‘’Cbhfc "Ranr /earned during 
2i! HiS nypunger. brother,) the year^Rs. 3{>p/-; his youpger 
tagedjJSj j brother who also does the 

3. His wife work of a mason earned 

4. Two **80138 * 1 ‘ 'aged 1,1 10'' anbM>4r’ , 'Rs n ' , 200p ; and his 

and 6 wife earned Rs. 

5. One daughter aged 2 ing -flour- - and —rdbmg-^ptiief 

ofg wljii (i )« 1 Work of a coolie- woman, i 

-» | -.Thus the ftotal jncbrm 

•ft n i emi r * * 
bsauutn < 1 1' J« 


1 Food r J * 
lt '' 1 1 Foodgralns’" r 
Vegetables r . 
Milk 
4 Curds 
Ghee 

Oil for cooking 




Spioes and salt Tla jjlQj 


j - .Thus the ,total Income of 

-'the fa'miTyO Iwas'k#^ ^00/- 
and this'- ' wtta * spent '&n i fol 
lows : — ' 
i - 

£T l4(T( 

,15 ( ^ v 

10 0 oC V ~ Ph^^V- H7j^5 '"H 

'-•-10 o>;-| j’l !' tH:I 

o, O-C^-rtT; s'W CV'I 



d. Clothing : 

Clothes 
■ Bedding 
Umbrellas 
Shoes 


54 0 0J Otrp-^ofl 



( xiii } 

' lit 'i 


•5. Health & Education,; 

Medicines .» >./,§ 

Pathshala.fees,, .4 • , , 

Books' and statio- ~* v ‘ * 

,f?V'54hei'y. ; rV'-s bro, "cr'-.r, *c D "n 

,■0 "if “fir; to"’ 15 0, 0 >'* 2l5>.p.-c. 

6. Legal Exp^fts -j , f ^ , > , , „ W/( 

7. Social and HeligioiW-fexpenses ; u ''- r ' ' ’ 

I . Co p grass, sjubscri p - 

tion 2 0 0 

Durgfc Pooja* ^ ' j - T f 0' 0 ' v °* ' 1J * 1 * 

Mundan 15 0 0 


8. Comforts and Recreation :• 

Pan 600 

t- 

-Tobacco 24 0 0 

u« - .Cinema 15 0 0 


'Intoxicants, Bhang, 


■\ai 

fcr 


, ' ->l Tocldy, etc. 

'11!, road 

9. 0i Miscellaneous 
< "' l, ' i Barber 

Washerman 
Sweeper 
Postage 
News- papers 
Ekka hire y 
Soaps, hair oils, 
bangles, combs, 
etc.. 


S4 0 0 


3 00 
• 4 0^0 
2 8'0 
. 0 8 0 
' " 0 8 0 " 
0 3 0 , 



CCW m \>S\ 

-iVo 0 \" 

-X ?i7]\ 


1 \ '* 

\ ' 

' y ~ \> ; 

* 

s > '/*/ 

■“ v V' 

' i X 

x X, ^ 

/ It 

yy: ' 

/* ' \S f 


/ ' 

*• /t r 

” 132 0 0 r 

' 22 p.-f. 

i 

V X v 
- ' '\‘S ' 

S / 1 /- 

, . ',W - 

/' - v 


" A\ 

, \ 

0 / N 

\ > > 

'* HT-' 

„ i.„' 


, /// . 

l 0 0 ' ' -V ^ ///; 

1 "l 2 ,0 0'/ ,. 2 p;-c. •/ 
10. Debt payment: ' // ^'/^// / 

Interest on loan . , * ' ’ / ' 

and part payment ’ 
of principal 21 0 0 - 

, 21 0 0 , , 3-5 / p,c 

Total ... 600 0 0 100, p^c. 


X / * 


Note.— The person spends very heavily on intoxicants and, 
therefore, has run into debt. Otherwise, bis standard of living 

1 S 

is very low. ( _ 
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f processes of production — 

' ton and Jtcar — - ~ X 

Manuring m the midd!e*of Tuna S — 

Watering a week later ~ c r 

First ploughing abont the end of June, ~ 

Second ploughing accompanied with sowing 
tn the first week of July „ _ 

Weeding (twice or thrice) about the Jnd and 
3rd weeks of July 

During the intervals of weeding the culti* 
?ator will gpend bis time in ploughing the other 
Jot for wheat, with a view to prenaro the 
round ) 

Keeping a watch over the prop 
farvestmg (reaping) toward* the middle of October 
hreshmg (in the ca6o of jwar) and Picking 
n the case of cotton) 


lar! etmg 

it and Snrson — „ . 

i ^ 

(alluring m June— along with the-first j Ibt 

ontinned ploughing (ihout 8 or 10 tikies)? fiom 
e middle of Septemler to th* middle pr thq ■> 
d of October 1 1 ' * 


nnng about tire middle of- the end o( October ^ g 1 
iking of irrigation beds K>an mal mg’ and- -* 
ill tnal ing etc three or four days after " 

" t 

atermg about the middle of Vovemhfcr to 
irch ns many time® as ,pi«Mble lut not le«s j 
nn thrice 


eedi ig ht the end of Noveml “r— once onlv 
irvestipg (or reaping) m April 
ireshing 
eting 


/( zi* - ) 

2. List of tools required in - the 

, -above processes , and . <fce 

value of their depreciation : — 



V . 10 (**■_, :» V* 

-'4 ft 

«\ . 

, ( .Tool fJ .Life 

Cost Deprecia-i ion 

’ ’ - 


during the 

1 -. ; i . .,7 


:.;iyear 

For ploughing — 

Rs. A. P.7 

’ .Rs. AvP. 

'One plough r 'U-d~: o6Syears‘oiq-6:0'i0 '- v 

-r* 1 0 0 

One pair- of- bullocks 10 „ 

150 0 0 

15 0 0 

Yoke, rope, eto. 4 „ 

;2 0 . 0 ' 

: V-> 0 8 0 

Foj' watering— ' 1 

- 

( . , ’ 

i One leather bucket > . , t 

' ' t ’ * i 

* I** • ft/, s' *'”",11 


(Oharsa or Pur) 3 ,, 

, . 6 0 0 t 

,2 0 0 

One big rope (Burt) 3 „ 

One set- of, wooden 

• ■ 3 0 6 

1 00 

r« ■; f<r\ ) r 1 - 'j - 

' ' 1 


• <t * ' 

r l 

pulleys (Ghirri) 4 , „ 

■, 18 0 

, ' * ' » \ ■ i » , } * 

' 0 6 0 

For digging drains, etc.— 

* \ •, lf , *• - . 

4 • % 

One spade (Phaora) 4 „ 

'"POO'' 

" 0 4* 0 

‘‘ Board for making -' 

J i»Jfl * f? r - 

' * 

irrigation beds 1 ,, 

f • 0 4 0' ’■? 

■ ! 0 4 0 

> ,f T • ♦ 

For weeding— ; j‘ J 1 " K '- ( ljir ” ‘‘ 

r '■* 

, f 

, ; Four hoes (KhOrpis) 1 4„ 

1 0 0 

0 4 0 

For levelling. 

, \_\ t\i\ » } v , i • r. 

V 

One Patela or Pata ,4 „ 

r 0 O '. -■ 

■ r ' ;! 0 4 0 

_ . ' M*“» ^ . pl* t * (. t S * 

For cutting.— 

a i i 

Vi f 


Four sickles (Hasyas) 4 „ 

10 0 

0 4 0 

• . /C ,\t 

•Miscellaneous. — , 


One Panchangure, for 


ii'f -Vl 

turning the orop : ’' ,f * 

. ; whed it is being £ ’’ r ' 

‘ trodden by hullo- ^ 

cks for 'separating- »> 

V' 

.-v • -• . T 

*t* ■ - »m, 

s.;.’ .-! j 

0< ! L . i.-iaV:' 


* ’* grain' 1 ‘for chafF <• 2 ,y 

'o-6 0 

0 3 0 

One garansi (chopper) 4 ,, 

w: 0 8 O'" 

0 2 0 

Four baskets : 

■ j 7;,' .;0 t 4j 0, - ; i 

■ 0 4)0 

One cart ( ,;>/.<■ / ,1.0 } „. 

; , -30 0,0 ; r 

3 0 0 

Repairs of .tools and 

-i : '.ft 


f.,, implements ... 


1 0.0 

Miscellanepus^,;,, j&$K 


0 5 0 

'?• ’ ‘ ! ‘ f ‘ Total 1 Depreciation . 

v>: ... 

26 0 0 


4 - 





Cotton & Jwar 

Se'id' V' 


'( >) 
materials used *** ' 
heat ^ 

"Hi 

v 


2/- 1 ’“42/ 
8 / 


18/. J 


Manure 3/ 
iJeni o/ land 5 r |^ , 

t Rent Of the plots for the whole year' pt thorite of 
? i RBj 5/ Tper,Righa{) 200/ 


40 // 


0 *» Q"t 


x t Cost of t&b&uf 

for weeding 16/ , 


•ol 


7/* 

10 /. 


'-tS) j 


for harvesting 8/ 

‘V 0 ' r < .OOft , t fi' I 51 ssjiriJ; 
fj .interest on. capital , „ 

o i „ coy „ i (*if i> 'll 51 j vio 
He has to pay interest on Rs ( 160 ? tbat ^ 

, ,. he borrowed for the purchase of bullocks 36/ / 

” ° at the rate of Rs 2/ p c £ J[ 

7 JJost of transportation C ^ H,U ' 

tO * 0 Oft i- (l i '1) -i rqs onO 

He has his own cart— no expenses on^trpnspo/lation — 

, /j ( Cost of marketing 


/ afSfl'fj e 


mMi 
i u'l 


1 d ro r trt« 

Arhat charges, etc j aid when selling p 
>4 0 0 0 1 l eOOll 1UO I 

9 Losses caused by theft, insects, animals, etc ^ 

10 p IPaler rates l t r rr<T a o' lr‘1 o i ) 

Wheat X. Sareon, Cotton X. Jwar 

> W< i 2 °i 

11 Taxes 

Octroi paid 

12 Value oj produce raised q )13 

Jwar 50 mannds Bold atjRs 2/0/0ja md 
Cotton 40 „ „ ollpiPf •» 5/0/0 > » 

Wheat 100 „ , SW | Mf7 3/0/0 1 „ 

, ^ Sarsqn/20 ,, fir t u >* 

( 2 u Vegetables (l } j H <jo r -y 0 

>J3 * Value df byproducts raised “> J ” d * •» a 

0 J K^’afif— Karbi { Wdder ) 250 ^ mds 6 1 } 

Out of tbe«e 50 nidi l,E reUlned f° r 
feeding the bullocks, ancf'ibii /eat sold 


10 / 

hot 


iu 


iol su^TPr' fin*! i O 


38/ 

*lb) 


100/ 

200/- 

300/- 

100 / 

50/ 


( 


Rabi— Bhos 250 mannds, ont*yT 1 t'Eis ; ' ,> 
50 jna,und^| r^J^iaed for feeding the 


70 /- 


nH thf* rpst, sold 



[Thus the total value of the pfoduce is 

Jwar 100 0 0 

Cotton 200 0 0 

Wheat ' 300 0 0 

Sarson t „ 100 0 0 

Vegetables^’ 'T C<" 60 0 0 

Karbi 10 0 0 

Bhus 80 0 0 


imi 


"900 T"? 0 Of 


and the total expenses are 
Rent 

Water rates 


200 

38 


Depreciation and repairs 26 

Seeds and mahuro 40 

Wages | 

Interest 1 

( 

Coat of marketing 
Taxes S 

t JrV- J o’ .if> { 


40 

36 

10 

10 


0 0 
0 0 
0 d 
o o 
o q 
o d 


08 


ry 


!’? ^ f 400 


o o 


and, therefore, the total gross profit of the oultivitof during the 
year works out as follows : — ! ( 

Income * 900 i 

Expenditure ( 400 j »>p, 

Gross profit j 500 j 3 

L’hus the statement of expanses would be asjfollows : — 

, jAmount ; vSPeroentage 

Rent , tgr2 -p | 200/- 

DepreciatiomandrrepSire — 26/— 

Seeds and Manure *ui | ,40./- s 

Water rates r „- ,.\Y- T j ~ ,.38/4 
Wages 
lnterest 


1 


Cost of marketing ' 

Tk&a 7 

*Gross profits 


f C\ 

~36ft~ 

i r > -e .< 

j -io/- 

! - — -10/- 

| 500/- | 


, r 22 2 p.o. 
29 p.o. 
4-4 p.c. 
4-3 p.o. 
4'4 p.c. 
4-2 p.c. 
1-1 p.c. 
’’ 1-1 p.c. 

(“<■65 5 p.c. 


0; 


U", 






| i .1 100 p.c. 


♦Gross profits include (a) w&gea~of— tha.Iabour*of the producer 
himself and hiB family (b; interest on his own capital and (c) value 
of time spent in carrying on marketing, HTKfese '„dre to be calculated 
at the market rate, in order to give a correct idea. 

On the other hand, the cultivator brought into his own use some 
jwar, wheat, sarson, and vegetables for himself and family, and bhus 
and karbi and binola for his cattle; and these also have not been 
taken into consideration while valuing the produce raised. 


f v j 


i) '* r. 


^ **o 


UJfrjf } 


IkpH 


Statement 
of the Expenses of Production r ; 
of a yiiiage , weaver,. ;. v v!lf(:r - 
Gumani, Kothi of Birpur , T3 ^ , f( 

For a period of one month.' ~ _ 

Family: Gumani, hiB wife! bis eon' aged ' 14 . " f ’ 

Gumani produces l(Kpieoes of t cloth,' eaqa measuring 12 
yards in length, in a month," 5 '.out of ’whioh^are prepared 
with the ready-made yam and the remaining 1 5 with the home- 
spun yarn. - v 

1 . List of processes o^produotion ;—<?■»*' w.ii n 3 >-'; ) ,f 

( 1 ) Spinning, i/u ,gffi*niie 7 bA ^m^jVrjrrj ‘i > <, ’J ? 

( 2 ) Washingithp yarn. yn. f -» ioil-m— an •/; fj 

( 3 ) Stretching of-.,the .yarn, , and , the^ spreading , of it 
on pegs after two days., 

... -r, ; u • -Hi f* .thy 0 • ~ f' J >< . 

( 4 ) (-Brushing the yam. * ' 

( 5 ) Sorting and oording of\ the -yarn.. r , - 

( 6 ) 1 Weaving. .j-.j.f. i a * rT f. 7 j 

2 . List.ofjaw.materials^used r , . ' . 

■ <j -f. .Ci in. i.t v:^T: ,)n. «'th«v«g ;c f>ri • t rj;. 1 

Cotton for 5 pieces of cloth ’ , « 

weighing 3 , seers each 5 0 0 y" '" ljt 

Ready-made yafn'for the < ’* r " r irt ' r,A 

other 6 pieces weighing • Kr'i 

2 seers each i 7 0-,,0 i nf’JO ' 1 ' v 2 ^T 

12 0 0 ' 

' v - t 

3 . List of tools required 

d\ Cost 

yvy 

For spinning — u»f ;,j, 

ffJ , ^Spinning., wheel, or. spindle . 2 y 8 . 0 ., ^ 

For ,, washing, two, t . large r , earthen,. ?(J , , f?() \ 

basins r]°m§". 0 j P d 

For stretching— 

Wooden pegs aiid'a ^coiiil)'” 52 0 ‘ 0 1 <- ( 

J. !'£.! i'!>« vhwei dd OU.S , ! j' -lfif'1 \“VC«i7* 

For .brushing — ■ . - . , 

Brush maSe.of Jihu 9 li1 ' . ' * " ?%**«'>.■ 

.-S ' 1 j 'ai own i/i> a' if (“i'ir/ f : .1 -rr*!' 

For .weavings. f ., L . w M ,: p . if , Lnfl y h - 

-.d. 7 A handloom, c , r r ^ .,;j 1 Q,. J ° c t 0 ^ 7 
j ; ,r, v A ..pair.- of.,shuttles;i which,,, 

d passed over =warp jandij oimi.n . 

waft threads of cotton. 2 O.jtP j;j .7 

* 


> r J I 

cDepreoiation 
•lift wo - du P n 8 

month 


“?i K' £>. T 

* n! nol&vidri'i 


d,r V, 


j c : 

Tj-7cB od R..J 
r v * di la 
juh hrr ,ofr.i 
ncd’ t f'*no n 
51 r ! vj'./-* 

• 'il n 1. i'r 
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4. Rent of land p 0 8 0 

fi Cost of labour : — . * _ 

, . . SnscnsiBiB 

family people 'db'tbe labour.^* £ to 

6. Interest on ca¥fGf J 0° - : *a5 ,inoCll/D 

ho h.. to 

u , ,sfv-: 4“p!'“ ™ 1 ■to"; 1 ■'• " ,'" il 

o^‘sA^“a D %^v*;S° r ,'T” °S, TTltn, 

.itfiy rttru*- 

7. Cost of transportation— nol^nnoi® 1 *© wncnq lo J .J { 

8. Coat of marketing, advertising, etc. nil ,31 nmoi (1) 

9. Taxes— octroi duty »flO f 8 f'O md’iVf (i.) 

10 ^ Vafue^of ^he^ot^mad^and^lAdl— (<-) 

6 X 12 = 60 yds. at -/ij-pet jard ”f 

•*<* ( oXt imMjlgg fty. 

5 X 12 = GO ydJ/at yard 18/12/ -ij^a i«‘) 

11. Value of bye-products 

Thus the cost9 of production c, m«ly 'Iwf ^iJraiblftiSed* ar 
J‘ 'oi-> la e**os q « 70I itafJoO 
docs hry>?. C pridyv 
fidJ iov/Apt s‘ >JI 

jmufyrsv^&oiq 5 i=>Jjo 
-/S' w» S 

•IS 

- I'pJTl uloot lo »• J 

roi^uor^s J-oO -/8 

a ^/." / ' i Gf r oss profits 19 /12/- 

11,11 " n f 33/12/- -S^naj'l 

Percentages may now be workei'pu t a arl3 show* in llrtPdiagram 
as in the case pf the expenses 1 bf^production 0 ^ Hodal ‘ISitign 
cultivator in the last^exkm^le. t yD! 

| — *51 k'oJijJi r> r < 

Jfotc —The grogp profits ‘b^jp^aJao^i^.cVaGe 
labour of, tbej weaver himself and his family^ and^these^^ius^ 
be deduoted at the , market rate befoi« )a the n^t profit /w Io«s 
can be determined. * For 'example, if we calculate ^na * 9 S** 
of the weaver/ himself' and bis wife and son at thi market 
rate, and find them ^to^ be Rs. 8 /-, Rs. 5 (• a'rf"d"Rs’ £(• for the 
month, then J the weaver’s netr^roffT^mr^nferpride would 
actually be Rs. 19/12/- minus Rs n f?/l'-{Rs'!$ 7i l-tR 3 + R* 4), 
that is Rs. 2/1 g/. in 411.0 2 .00W00I0 obf-idj iUff 


follows:- „ 0 

Raw materials 


Depreciation u 
Interest 


LI 

iSjO 


>: > 


■r'- ci K L ' si; wu: ' 


1 

Summary Statement 

of; the — f-< f 

Expenses of the Production 

(i ’ v cr • < ! )"Cl 

of a sugar mill at Meerut producing, sugar 
worth, say, Rupees five lakhs in_a year. 


t 


Items 

* <"0* Amount 

$ 4 j 


Percentage 

Ra.w, materials , - . t , j 

j 2 labhs 


40 p c 

t. , •'vw.'.o'.ni,*!' 

K,ent ;f> !/ 17 , 1 r - - w*o He'S 

| 10,000 t 


2 „ 

Interest 

Wages 

^ 20,000 ! 

1 - - , 

C» i 

4 „ 

xpenses of management 

t Y 1 lakh » 


20 p. e 

'(office, manager, secretary 1J v 

Depreciation of toftls ^ * r ' * 

{ ?ii r'QVs i »,*<frr*cn i 

0o 

and machinery j 

20,000 , 


4 p, c 

Power ( coal and wood ) i 

Trade expenses {advertisement, ' 

- n ! 

transport, postage arid. 

10,000 i 

■ "’ * " ! 


2 p. c 

~ i 

t 



telegrams, etc. ) 

10,000 1 
» 


2 p. t 

Losses due to special reasons i 

5,000 j 

• 

lp t 

Taxes ( Sugar excise duty, ! 

j 



income tax, etc. ) 

5,0000 ; 


10 p o. 

Income ( Profits ' clj 

,i\ 0 1 ' 

► J 


Transferred to Ileserv 

> Fund 25,000 ) 


15 p c 

Distributed as dividend 

50,000 j; 


} 

1 

- | 

l/uo:iT..E I 

5 lskb§ 

j 

r 

III 

100 p. c. 


A-J, J i ,rij - 'I 
0- J 
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Diagraramatto Representation 

I 

/‘tutrmsB 



io kH 

Income (profits) 

P 1 fe bus: fc 1c 

£*”* 1 I )\ .'ii L. 'llflUVr 
Taxes ft jtJ 

1*/. Losses due to Special ^eiadris' 1 
2% Trade expenses . 

2% Power (coal and wood) ' 

Depreciation t o~oj( 1 

F J h 

K cm n nrrilv. 'in nr 
vJ* ) 10 f if r< t ) 

Wages expanses jflf management j 
( office, manager secretary ) 

/ «■ ! ffn^ii 

n t/L ij*n t 

Jotereat| ( o7f rl « i on^-n oi t T 

2% Rent 

-»V 1 f " 1 

I -<• * i r j » • 
no* a J u ( f r-o J 
/l b ( s> Iij t) ta ' , / T I 
( o rr l ici ! 

Raw materials u -j f [ ) -j i i I 
n *i n o fv*r»oi*i I 

h 1 1/4 i 1 n i wU 


Scale- 


Horizontal 

r'casRs SLakha 
Vertical 
1 "= 20 % 




nnr.it 


m -inho'.v f’ ]. 


■ r -?r iiji‘3 'if, i) -up 


if > .jjIY 

— t '-i*l h’\ Ot» ^ J -- 


1 '’" 1 ^ 01 Ji-j nf^of fi iif.ri 


.W- 


* 1 Some Questions ’and 'Answers" • ,n q •" 

" ail * , q ( < Q' n*y„ j j t<>r r> , ?j » h .1 ,* i t <* 

,': I :} If yo,u J( were asked to ,-giyea brief pconomicsuryey. of your 
village^, ho w„wouia ypu.olasMfy|your f main heads of -enquiry, 

-i!j nr i}’ /; > 3 ; .-ill inf; lo Tiiicj .a ^jwJ *? e ft ]■ ] / 

- <2 (‘Youarej askedosto .collect’ factsriandd figures for' - the 
construction. of a family budgbt. ; «cHow 'iwbuld.nyou 76et about 
the work, andiwhat care Wogld-you takeuin this connection .1 
(( -jif’JfT’ u> >. of ■''i^Tiq.f 'Sde §i33 1 } / ’ > 

• n\ ■< 3 ^i ''Under 1 ' 1 Wliat-'gen'eral -'-beadSY-Would you -'blaisify the 
expenditure of (a) a oultivato : r r 'iri a- villagePYb)'' , an t 'arlisan ' r: in 
a 1 "town 1 ? -'Ra've you 1 any comments to offer 1 ? 1 1 

•*-> -s bot-n{i ,r >ffto i ! Writ ardJ " , <[ , See’ : § D’& « 1 
4 ,s 'Proper e : a'fe.mily budget bf'-'cohbnihpUoli ; bfl aUiuver- 
sitj' professor earning Rs. 400/- a month, and having the 
following members of the family to support ; — 

1. Himself 2. Wife '-"3,X (Mo'fher-'J r 4/ Wife’s 
brother 5.8 Three children aged 10, 4’and'I. 


• C[f. 


[In framing the budget it must 1 ' b'bl kept'bin I'mind f -that 
the gentleman for whom the budget is being Tramedds" an - edu- 
cated person", and will spend on - books'] and* 1 ’ ‘newspapers-, on 
doctor’s fees’ and medicines (also on phenyl, etc,); bn blub subs- 
cription and charities,! on8 trips! and, picnics, on children’s 
education including private tuition, etc., etc , as much as on 
other necessaries and comforts. HV- will'] probably ’’have to 
contribute to the Provident Fund Scbem&vatid. vpi-yilikely pay 
for his Life Insurance. He will also .-haVe'to ipay-'ineb'me-tax ] 
5. Prepare 'an imaginary budget; ~'bfp r -‘a { mill-worker in 
Cawnpore getting Rs. 60 a month, or '- of >'a --rail Way'-clerk at 
Delhi getting Rs. 60 a month.'-**! Both rthe- "families --consist of 
4 members eaoh, * Find! out the percentage, expenditure of, each, 
group of items to:lthe total ’ expenses, and otter your 

suggestions. t o» 

[ As m the previous examples J 
6. Write out imaginary budgets for two .< families .Whose 
incomes are; Rs. 30 per mensem and Rs. ,*1000 ,perj, mensem 
respectively. Explain the difference in the proportions spent 
under different heads in the two budgets! ~ Give r only ' the 

main heads. - j <r jr _ at 

[ See § F, also see- pile p. 8' ’Engel’s Law ] ' 



20. Safas 

if' 


( xxix ) 
Rs. 4. 12 as. 


12 


-1 wr-S ’ i , 

6 . 


2 0 


J i' / t 

21: Debt payments Rs. 2 

" '''"'i'' 1 Total 1 ‘II r 2 

— :t. ' J 1 o .• , C '*+ ,,1 ; 

, These can be classified as, shown below.:—! , , , , , 

•*. , - Rs.; as 

1. - Foe'S * .j.jfi , j ».-7 


Rs.,' as. v • m ■!» , 


,1 O'" I, (tf - 


r . J 

K 1 J * 


•Ata ' >i n 

-4m 

" 4- 1 , ,M 1 ■■ /! ~ -id 

J *e,* , , - , ,7 rii 

Rice ’• > i „ , ' 

*D 

■ 7- ■* ' j (Ivm.* ' r 

i .-w v.t >i, 

Vegetables ‘ 

“7 

■8 ,C1 « i fAi i r ‘ do : 

•> j -,r - . 

Oil for’ cooking ~ 


8'> - ; '■> r * - 

2 • to 

Salt - ! " * 

* 

T loop f : j-3 • i 

2fR; . . 


• i 

6 13 1 0 -* " ” 

*35*63 p. o. 


' , Ke'rosiri oil ' *f 0 " ^ “V UP r J ! ‘ ' 

° Wood vS ' * ’ ‘ J l i 4 14 s * ‘ ‘ " ‘ u \ 3 ' Km, ‘‘ 

Ka J i KJkj* * j "t ' i S *. 

, i >j ’ 'i* i ,p ' J ( r « 2, 8 0 13*67 p. o. 

3. -'Clothing )'h '<■* "b^tq ;o 'in. ' }n tai* . * V t ^ 

1j Shoei : ,!< ‘ * 21 "' r 1 “ '/ f > fit 

•Dhoti; 1 :/ q, ; 8 T> • ■ Ly - i-iw‘0 

Safas , 6 . . 

> .m >•! .* •,!>*■ i - l.« q M q: .i . m!'!! •; _:i?t o 

■ .oCoat, - -;T j i- ", 

•v ■; no a ’6*21 p,o. 

idX . • OV ^ <J7S 


'db'kh '0 A ’ ' 
r , 


) ' * f >l f -•h nb *■*: b.l , 3. -Oj : 

4. House rent X « , "*L 

r 1 

6, Miscellaneous ; 

(i)° Charges foi^ 1 j,< C °' 

; Ir, r, i ,:>< • hi J ‘IT ^ !'*■ Sj •- sorm f-J.ftc . d-L 
domestic servioe .4 , .... 

} * ;.U~„'' r e A’" 11 * 0 ' LV .’.Id.rii'O.-l''-, » ./lui 

r , <V> .P° mfor £ t a ;^- 0,2 - .cfi - i r r , o do sd, io ah ^7 

-rt . , ^ries : .. fs -,*- c , j rt: , , *' 

Sweets 8* This item . . may, , ^preferably 

.Pan,, - , , h 8 , be. taken.!, to - "Food’^, column. 
Tobacco 15 hi 1 bh uq 

* 'Liquor J “‘3 ^ < 1 -' ' fl 1 '■ ' ioi 

>5 ‘ "Cinema'.' 4 1 ■ ; ; •/«***. c« '<”V 

(iii) Interest on debt 2 — . To.: a , 1 > a- 

(iv) Taxation C ^ u’r r ^ 1 "o m-T .1 

(v 1 ) Purohise 1 0 P* . 

and renewal L,.n r >y rt i. - i 


of furniture 


tl.K 


2 t r V‘*d •• ■* rw. .«.* 



3/' Wear and Vear'of capital,’ i e/ 1 ' 1 

depreciation of " ma'chinet'y, ' 3 '' ! ’ ri " ■ 

'r = ':r'3t ?j'>buiiainK^etc; : ! c dr --m: Approximately' ;1;P00/- 

( 4. Expenses of management/ i.e.j - 4, d‘3".y7 

' u "' Salaries ; of 'the staff ' of bthel , :>m|- - ■;[; 

factory 'including "the smaila- ifi.u v v-,n If; 

‘‘no a! geiHand a secretary., and^ ,also,,, ( jj 0Ji , ... « ? 
,-.Mt-f,-aee to the proprietor. 7 ;.;?,. . ,-.3o6o j- :: 

•7 nca: 5!3JTrade expenses, 'such'as travel- - : o <■>.! s,,- 

in.- s;bV.’ ling,.r,salesmen,oa commission - -- 000 . ,, » 

;Kfi- agent.8,, catalogues hand . gripe ,• ,, c ;- F/ , rf - 

.aviy ' !;>.% ^advertising,.,. insurance ;i , 

charges, etc., etc., " ,, 2,000/- 

6. Losses or other subtractions. iv‘ ■" ,500/- 

i " : ' "Taxes ' ' .. .. ° fj • 500 /. 

_ — - t /.•!] ' ? ^ " "7 , 

8. Price or net profits, i.e., the ' "* { »' 

^ s < i * -Reward Lor A’s risk-taking % c £ * i- 

enterprise. ■ 2,000/-\ i 

;-. r :r ; -‘'■i'fCotal sale- proceeds. <>y s'iioI „-/;12,000/- ] 

' Suppose '”you have 1 a mind to start 1 a*'* bottom-mill 

or a sugar factory somewhere, .whatir considerations would 
you have in selecting a suitable town or place >; for, the purpose 
and what . enquiries would you make before you begin 
the work ?- . * *•-- ■ 

'■.V:0 ’ 'MiKi'V 0!!'VJ toco C'C,-,! 

[In order that a place may • be suitable for starting, say, 
a cotton or jute mill, or a glass or sugar factory, the following 

general conditions must ‘be fulfilled:-^ u *• 

(1) The place must he such thaVraiV- 1 materials’ may 
’ 'bW easily accessible. T: °i -bum *oH 
’ * ' /' ' ’ ’ (2) I? miiSt t>e' a, railway station 1 fed' 1 that - tfarispot'-'lhay 
be easy.’ . ' * V! 

/ . " .(3) Cheap source* of power should be at hand. 

. -. (4), /Specialised,. Jabour must be avaialble, otherwise 
• ... ■;, T v /they would have to be imported. 

(51 There must be a Bank in the place. 

(6) The climate must be suitable, for example, for 

■ yiM : cotton' ‘ nulls ' damp climate 1 dPi&ombay is~more 

.- T V'Vn r: : ? ntid V.; f Or C.!’; 

suitable. ... * • • 

-• bh»'C( 7 ) Xnhomb "cases; it must -he a’cbnstiming centre so 

/ ' that'there'may be a 16hal :: sale, ‘'e.' g:; : ’Delhi {Cloth 


Mills. : 


•.’.c !i 
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• _ * } 

;i ,r49- rrF°?- muf* did you . 10. Rs. 160/- ;J>ut I got 

ijorrow^rom 'j* jobly Ra^lM/- ' Mually for 

- , *,.. . ,, - I 1 had' s tb pay 'previous 'interest." 

,-o«U. - ,What interest. do. you.,-. ( , 11.., He. also charges, half 
pay. him? . ; , . r; . an anna per. rupee per, mehsum. 

- 12;- "Why -don't “you bor- > n >32.1 * There; are no . Banks 

row from Banks ? in ithe;; vitiate - and /therBauks 

-nhy.r-t ;l- '• , .lin.the, town. also, refuse to. lend 

without adequate security. 

owl3. What-is. your -income, <; ,13, -AboutvRs.y 300/- this 
from the crops -?.. &> year, : . though -.mormaily -it.-is 

■> : .-{<■. '-'isHi-i' above Rs* 400/-. 

tUjsCa hiu~. - *.? b aio-, .-a v.{ •, [- ; v ,,- , ... 

...vn-.b-'f ■■ r; 7 r Amopnt.of Indebtedness . " ' 

Loan from Govt. Rs. 40/- at - . 6_%,==R?,;- 40/-. -hRs.. 2/6/6 
,» k -'it r .Society .. r . 60/ ns *at- f . 10%==- „ ; .6 0/ : ..jfj,, 4/12/10 
„ Zemindar „ 250/- at 37£% = „ 25Q/-, 93/12/- 

„ ..Mahajan - JCty-jat, 37|%== f 150/-" £6/4/- 

Tofalt borrowing ? 657/3/4 pnrd;- - 

?.>-■. ,iii(; ui I ■ => .Less income... 300/^/- ,y » 

'^57/3/4 -'.-b-- ' “ 

. * .»rr oi/C* '• *;r ** w o%t., *r*-r*. f 

:r<14. - .'Suppose you. arp(eqndupting;.enquiries 5 fintp (; the. condi- 
tions rof labourers in ac o 1 1 o n. mi 1 1 , w. r i t e , a 1 iyteo f about a dozen 
questions, which ydU ,would : ask the ^manager of- a.mill.mqrder 
to : assist your t enquiry,-;f Also.;write'.out,;tb.ep answers •whicbyou 
thinki.you' would jordinarily.get. . ; . t jt .,.,7 [j.-j 

”Hdw many'dalfonrefs'ar^'wdrking'inyourl-imiir:? - 
' 'A , About 4,000 'labourers; >•'•'' f r-n ir-i-l ! 

I.,-';"' p! ; -; r L.. . f . ,, - - 

. Q. Are women and. children' also eriiployed ? ■’ 1 ’ ' 

.sK'cfC;- i-j? •-.•ruv.ri/r.io -'.-••q -ii.-ri nr • -o 

A.y. \Ve ;bave, about, .-,400 , .ycranieu jlabo.urere in the weaving 
Section, 'butmone . in theypinning .section. - , ? We do. not, employ 

children? .ir;.L, win 

-, iCV Q, r How.many hours do, the labourers^work ? r ,- ; 

A Male labourers for 10 hours and female .labourers 
for. ,9; ; During. ,th is time they; get, an .hour Vrest. ■ , 

■' r ■' Qv r : Dd\hey ; get ally holidays ? .7 .vtn-;; U- .. 

’ J "' 'A/“ Yes, on' 'Sundays'.’'' Xlsd’somfe biher'Kolidays." ’ 

■' : ^‘ Q, ; ;How do ybu IJ find • the labourers'!? -' Are cthpwOquite 
bfficient'in ilieif work V aV:: ’■ i,v , '“’ 1 ; ' 
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! I Efficiency, is^a' relative term 1 ' 'But like all indiau 
lai parers, rapst of them ,are .not very smart and enterprising,* 
some of them are lazy andslow aod some lack in sense of duty 
and responsibility and need strict 'fmpt’rviaion 1 On the whole, 
they ftreVofc" quite up to the ‘‘mark from the point of vie# of 
efficiency, with the Tesult that the out-put -per man is small as 
com pared 'with other countries. , , ,, , 9 , 

Q What arrangements 'do you make for their lodging 
and foocifhg ! 1 ‘ * 1 *> 


d, We are sorry the factory has. not yet’been able to 
firrdbgo fort Wrr housing, and they make their own arranger 
menta which are ‘ moat unsatisfactory. Their houses are 
wanting in ventilation and healthy Burrounding9. And about 6 
to 10 persons live mi the same room? 7 They make their own 


arrangements ffir the boarding > >nO * ■'l.< 

,“,<?* r 2?oes ibis not tell upon their health and mortality ? 
<l V 'It doc*.' ' ' ' ? ' ' f / hr m A 1 

Q 'Does $ol the Government or the Improvement Trust 
do anything to help the situation ? .*> 


A Yea^the ^Improvement Trust has slightly improved 
the condition by-providing ben> and there suitable roads good 
drainage system water-taps, septio tank latrines, conservancy, 
eto.5 and,* haft ttlsfo compelled thfe employers to pay? attention to 
these ifaatlers ‘ Sbme'mill managers have of their hwii accord 
begun "to nfake arrangement for ’providing ' windows and 
roof ventilation and lighting facilities in their quarters which 
they have built for them They also> adequately provide 
water for drinking and other purposes such as washings But 
what ha° been done by them even is Jio^ , at .all sufficient, and 
conditions can hardly be said to be satisfactory % Ti)o number 
of nulls in India which provide playgrounds and schools, 
hospitals and dfcpensatie^, ! libraries and gymnasium and such 
other amenities of life ca'n 1 be counted on “the fingerA of 
one’s hand * ** 

Q. Do yoti have’ any * hospital 5 or dispbnsar? fo^your 
labourers ? [f i I 'ti’l OI *i • > v 1 '>Isj > 

A Not a regular hospital, hut we do have' two^qualified 
doctors and one nurse. We also give medicines’ free airtimes, 
but generally the labourer^ get the medioujes/rom the market, 
Q. . Do you 'pay any, compensation ^ to tho . labourers 
when they meet with accident, while forking | J( # 0 eo, ,to 
what extent ? 
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, t'A' - sometimes we have to pay under the Workmen's 
Compensation AcL The amount depends upon 'the circum- 
stances of the case. ‘ ' ' - ' ,r ' ,r i' *■ .> 


.Q, . What is the rate of wages paid to the labourers ? 

*vA. Men labourers get aistarjtibf Rs. 20/-. a. month, women 
labourers of Rs. 15/- but the salaries rise gradually and there 
are about 600 workers getting over Its. 50/- a month, 
50 workers getting over Rs. 250/- a month", abourt 50 over 
Rs, 500/- a month, about a dozen getting between 500/- and 
2,000/- a month. 

Q. Do the workers have a Union of their "own ? 

A. They have no separate union but tbev are all 
members of the local labourers’ .association, which is a strong 
body, indeed. ... ' 

Q. Did they ever go on strike ? When did they go on 
strike for the last time ? 

~"A‘.i Th'ey also struck wobk-when' therei was, a' general mill 
strike. in the-city: Otherwise, weihave almost always been able 
to ^yoid such situation. by our sympathetic attitude. .. ^ 

Q. Are there any government laws that regulate the 
n'umber b'f hours-of work and rest/the number of holidays; and 
other conditions of work in the factory ? \ P . : / r 


/y Ai t Yes, .the.. Factory Laws, Mines , Acts,,- Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, etc., etc' 

15. You have two'anna's in your po'oket? There are three 


articles, eaph is being; sold for. .half an anna. , The utilities 
derjvedfrom successive consumption are as follows : — . ( 


Utilities desived 



. ; 1 How many ■; oranges, , pen'eila and.. '.cigarettes ; will you 


purchase % JT . i\< ' ' . • r <,r ~ ■< 

[A. First.1 -shall have, an .orange, for it will give -the 
highest utility, next I shall buy a pencil, then a second orange 
and'finally a’cigarette: .. n.% • 1 * ’ u ; *. 

That is to- say, I shall buy .two oranges, mne pencil and one 
cigarette. , f • > : , « - . . , - 
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16 The following table el ows the ^utilities derived by a 
person by spending money per week on butter and sugar — 


fence 

1 ^ 

1 Aegreffate 
j Ut 1 ty bf 
j Butter 

Marg nal * 
ut lity of 1 
Butter 

i * Aggregate 
ut l ty of 
j Sugijr 

Mara nal 
util ty of 
Sugar 

I * 

10 

10 

9 

D 

2 

IS 

8 

I 16 

0 7 

3 

24 n 

« 

20 

4 

t 

29 

* i 

r » j 

3 

6 

3* 

3 

25 i 

fa h 

6 

Si 

% 

26 

t 

T f 


fa) Suppose thu person ha^0 pence t week to spend on 
b Jtter and suga? Hbtf should he lay out the sum on these 
two articles so as to get the maximum amount of satisfaction * 
(b) la there any economic law aceorling to which such 
distribution is made ? n r ) 

j 

[ Ana (a) He should buy 5 unite of butter and 4 unit* of sugar 
(b) Yes the Law of Equ^ marginal Utility J f 
17 'A person lias to buy mill butte? sugar and tea 
lhe utilities of these commodities to him as measured Iri amfts 


are as follows 

Milk 

30 

28 

24 

20 

16, 

12 

Butter 

26 

24 

20 

16 

12 

10 

Sugar 

24 

20 

16 

12 

10 

8 

Tea 

-4 

16 

12 

10 

8 

6 

Supposing he spends 

in rupee units 

how many units of 

the commodities will he buy at tie 

most 

and what will be the 


total amount spent ? f 

[4 In the above o*ami U the utility is measured in 
annas The man spends in rupee units Therefore no unit 
will be bought the utility 6f which is J^«s than 16 ns 1 } 

1 3 l * J 

Therefore he will buy only 5 units of milk 4 units of 
butter 3 bmts of sugar and 2 units of tp& 1 i e 14 units In all 
The total sum spent wou*d be Rs 14 ] • 
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's' mt* S.tiitJ l i / f\j<- ( 1 *.A i \ I £ If ' "* . 1. ~C } 

. . 18- A “, aD A a , s r, R<5 - , 23 *™th him He has to buy food 
clothing, shelter and ornaments. Each _unjt costs Re.lJ, jHow 
many units of each commodity •will he purchase, if the utilities 
of ) he different units are as' follows :— 1 )’ ’ ' t 

.Clothing ' j 'Shelter 

s ‘ ’’ 6 '* 


Food 
10 !’ 

9 

S 

1 i‘ j { i: 

” 6 <> : = 

5 

4 

‘ ! r ? 

"2 

i - 
o 


Ornaments 

ft > C. t t 


S i 

' r * o f. 

6 7 , ; . II 

5 cr 

4 




$.2 


e r 


t * / * 

4- . 


> r . 




. -Ov 

«y ’-d,' 

v 2 ‘ ' ’o'' 

<|7<- ' t'l ‘ At 1° if - r J' r V'_‘ fp 

* f c j 1 1 * vo i i , ) •} e r mi •_ $■> fvc- 
■j /, <--»? i /i. j< :Jiii nr ed j 

- -rd'ul 

a;r j> tv£ 


Is there any law acoordin^ to which "such distribution is 
made ? Give a diagrammaticjrenresentation of the layt. 

[ He will buy 9 units of,food, 7 of clothing, 5‘of;shelter 
and 2 of ornaments, !■ ; dj. 


Diagrammatic 
representation j 
of the Law, 



fn the dia 

a 

grarri ~ given 
curv’eS F. 0, 
<’ui {5,-andQ show 
the diminish- 


< t 


J'luc;,' a n c 7 » I< 1 satisfac- 

. i , tion derived 

» >l t r f j 

j 'from food, 
f clothing, shel- 
a. ter and orna- 
■ ments. When 
OQ 2 is spent 
on ornaments, 
OS 2 on shel- 
rter,o;00„ on 


clothing -and OF„ pn food, the marginal utilities, in each case 

are ,the sajne-rQiQ>» =f h i S a .== .C. j CL /=,F o this js what 
the law of equi-riiarginal "Utility points cutf ].* ‘ 1 ' ‘ i r ■"*'£ 

“ r I 'have' 21 'laddMs. J I wish ' to’ disfcrilmte theST among 
four persons A, B, C & D, in such ft way, as to '. get maximum 
utility. The marginal utilities of the laddus to each of the 



State, how I 


distribute the laddus. How ‘many will' Web obtain ? ■ What 
will be the'total uiitfty't \ ’ ' r,r ‘" * * ' ^ 

m" ! s ”tli> »' ' 


will be 
B 


‘ aT "-T- ""s' 
io; *4. 


if .y 


c 

18, * 10, 

, X"'X 2 , * i; 1 ' 1 o. o 

D , 

25, 21, 

, 18, * 15, 12, 8, 6, 5 

[ A will 

[ get 6 ladduf, B 6. C 3, D 7, ’ 

A will 

derive 

15+13+11 4- 9+ 7+ 5 = e0 

B „ l 

„ 

20+ |6+I3 4 10+ 8 =67 

G „ 

„ 

J8 +rb+ 7 ; =35 

D „ 

„ 

25+21 + 18+15+12 4- 8=99 

20. Oranges are 

i sold at two pice each while n 


sold at one pice each. You have four annas in your pocket. 


The utilities from successive- oranges 
follows v- • * j 

Mangoes. , Oranges 

,! 20 " " i6. 

’10 


m^ngoej 


ist* 
2nd 
'^3rd 
4th 
,5th. 
‘*61? 
7th' 
8th , 


l* Io ijami 
, 1 
3 
2* 

2 

< I 

1 «■ 


?m ! '1C 
.1 "oitf > 


0 

[ VIlp ciUjl fc l 
■vr.f t iL. r 

° 4 Mlt'? t>H j 
.iWMjmoh) 2 I 


2 y 

* 0,> ' l" / 

‘ l He will buy 5 oranges and (J mangoes. } '/ " 

t 21 /* The returns from a plot of land w^b/increasi: 


application ‘of labour and capital are as follows : 


Doses of labour 
r *aAd capital 

.:ni.h ! . 

■ft * * 2 
ftuim 3 


Total 

returns 


A / 
Average 

returns 


.00 


5 

*> 6 
t 7. 


20 

✓15 

10 . 

I,- 35 3 ■ 

/ 16 / 

jy. 

/ ! 65..'! 

A3 

/13 

■ 'VI 1 

y 7 / 12 

[.70 \/ 

2 / 

10 

wilPproductlon he carried ? 

£ 


"' u {The production feTT’be r carried here upto {h'fi’ i 6lli l do8e’ 
’because 1 it *’is here ‘ that Abe ‘"marginal and 'average' returns 
ere equal. It may' be<calried ptilhifurtheiv but ( not' beyond 
the ,. pojnt where .the cost of the^ additional do96 of labour. and 
‘capital is equal' to' the ‘average return/, Read Y 0 l. I footnotes 
lb' (hi 'L&to m Diminishing Seturtis J ‘ ,J ,u ' £,fu **'* ! ' 1 
Mll-i 6 '■ v.J rlSl »<J i’, 1-r *.*■!' otl run. 
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■* " l/t c- K ' « j»; 4 -, ^1. 

22. The following table gives the marginal .utility.!, of. 


commodity 

, Marginal utility 

Marginal utility 

‘ ' 1 “ * * 'i 

of X commodity 

of Y commodity 

r* ?; ' 

50 " 

“ 30 : , ; 

2" . 

- 45 \' 

. 27 {J ?-’ 

3’ * ‘ ■_ 

40. 

.. ,. 24 003 

4" 

* 35 

21 ' ' 

5 ' *' v ’ 

30 .* 

- 18?:.';. 

6 ' 

Tl . ’ 25 , V " 

,*• 15 

: "7 ’’ ' ,v ' ! 

,r *~' > i 

• . u - go*' 



If one unit of X is exchanged . for one uniti'qfrY, -hbw.manyi t 
units iof;X;.and;iYi will be. Exchanged -,wji*n : A;;amd Bdcbme in 
contact: with? each -other; .-- isWhat would be' the gain'- td b'oth ’- 
A and B as a result of this exchange ? - ’‘ sJ " ^'"p * 

• [A- will be'-willirig -tb exch'ang'e 2 units 'of X" for Y ; ; B will 
he ' wiiling to' exchange 5 units' of Yfor X.‘ ^Tiius only ‘ 2 urnts’ 
will be exchanged.. , .[Read vail ILpagesGS.] - 

23. j-The utility of a commodity to;a buyer is.asifollowa:— 

'<■ 1st ‘unit of- the commodity 4 pice;‘-';^ivZ 
2nd ■ ;;r;» .3' 

'3rd tJ ,y . , , -2.:, , . ... -• 

the price 

2 \ -'.Pi i 


>* ; »> • -** . *_ - ~ U 

in: 'the “market -is 3 


pice. 


how many will 


If 

be buy 

[2, because in' the case of the' 3rd '.commodity he will have 
to pay 3 pice , while he will -get’ a -utility worth . only : 2 ; pice. 
Read vol.il . Page 48, fooinoies,] P v ; ";i 

24 Suppose 'that on a. certain' day-in ’market 

J ... . w , j 4,' . v j— •' - < • * * < v 

jl.OOO: people are willing to, Bell gobhis at -4 pice r ; 

|4.ooo ££.* . : 

i?(H ; v. =; 

And, jmppose'; 1 5,0()0 ^b&ftis 'rare .bitV'saleJ What will; be 
the pricfe'Y : .~ -Jj', /r'.bov-jf A!;.; ".yi: 

[2 picpf because if jt is 'highefijidjOOO. gobhis ill -’be . left 
unsold, Rkad voli li\Page.49, footnotes]. ■ y-L~ ; .... 

25.. - piye, : in ; one table ' the chamber of. bran^es; that will 
be bought;by..a"fich;person;.at:middle cIasS' person, {and a "poor 
person at Ithe.ipriofes noted f held wi f-' JAddjrxip ' the number of 
oranges bought-Jb^Tthe. three ‘..persons fat; the different.. prices 
to show their'-totai demand and ’ then “trace the total demand 


pr. 


on a curve. : 

, .Prices -.per dozen;— 16 >.as.>.- 13:as7/.'9,as;, 71 B.B; j :r5-j a,s.'. P 
: ' [Ans. see vol. II P. 32.] 



26 The following ecbedt 1“ represents the market for 
wh4at on a ceKa/n day ~ 

, ti t /„ i r ( / i ^ . i r 


Amount ^ Supply j>rice j Demand price } 
V JpO niaunds Rs 3/ per maund , Ra 8/ per maund 
400 1 3/12 7 / 

230 , 4jl t 6/S 

300 ^ 6/ 5/1* * 

350 j 5/S 5/4 

400 K 6 / nr 4 /3 


u/i* fn v 

la) Plot the denial d and * ippH orw' of a*commodty 
from the ua a given in the above schedule and deferminp ^the 
normal e^uiTibVlfim price’ 6f the feufimodity "md the amount 
that iron Id be «£ppl ed At that price’ e 

(6) WhStf would ?ou etpcct lo hap/>ef» if the arabunt If 
the commodity available/ *n tba market at hny time le JoO 
raaunds and 400 maunds ? pf r > ij inelfi 

(*) faky two plight lines OX and r pY at right 
angles to ^ach^ other jLt^ O, L J n ten smalt j aqiares alpig 


pliii iiliijjliilp :jaii*i;j:j{i j 





: • Rill! 


iiijij|iAiAHfl| 


l«««i m gf-g gg a t g jib t j s a t a 1 1 a a a a s s 


’i- ' . ** ■ • ■ * - 1 ■ : ■ ■ : ; y L ■ 




OX —100 mds and eight sauli squares along Oi^ReTf 
MeasnreSn^onds along OOX and ( rices Along OF ’By plott »g 

*T J f et*f 
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pointaj for )the figures.in -.columns ,;1 and 3iiiweiget. theSdei'hand 
curve pD'., and : ;by \* plotting .points 'fofvthe figures ;ini col um ns :1 ;n 
a nd,2.^« get. t,he.su;pply f curve jS/Sb,.y?hic^.pu,t -at,, the f point$V. 

ppint of .equilibrium ; s-and?3Vc-:R , !ia / .-.th% normal S, 
price<]£|wh'ichr> according do «the > uriitsv.a'ddpted’-'-C^uats'RarS/fi 1 -' 
a pprOxirhUt'blyd fend ! OP 'vvill 7 be feh'd c ’;amouh r fc ‘ su'p'p bed 1 a t r; t il i t s 
price ‘as welFasWe Etmo'tinfc’demanded' ,f *' , 

* ; \yj I'J ’ <}> 

(b) If the.amounjy.of the^ccommodiiy available ip-the mar- 
ket (i. e., the .supply) (.becomes, 250 maunds jonly atomy time 
the price will rise. Vclf theiiamounfe of commodity^oavailable 
becomes 400 -maunds, <v the price will . -fall duetto supply being 
greater than demand^],, 

27. Dray' demand and. ,. supply ^curves .(.according to the 
following schedules;:^-v> 

o!V* orll 


- . t 

Demand-; 

’ 

30 

42 

72 

210 


* *vc»> 


, . ’'Wheat M&rkel'* ; V 

j -ok, J. tSupp^vj 

j; iirj. f n<rada.) 

100 
r* 60' 

' ' K 30 

l 10 


jfr r '>pr,rv!’' ^ r A 0 8rgr.‘!i 
jjt „r (Rs, per md.-b 

u — 

10 . - 


a 


6 T 


[First settle the ecale thus— The highest price is Rs. 14 
and the largest quantity is 210 mds; You can take one inch 
for Rs. 4j thus. 14 will be represented by a line 3^";- Similarly 
you- r can take one.dnch for,, 6p.,mds., so that , ^i0,;jndf. v> |age..rep- 
resented ; ,by a.line^S^fvj Z .*;{ erobotq .-jdi .In ca-hq ach non ■ 
Thus your scale islone in‘ch J for-'Rs; '4 :: ( 0 Vidal ji tf! ,J;in i,! 

[ f. ,?!fi bnandl'jg/l g"16 0, mds. (horizontal). 

,:j *¥ou Mould ndfe' "forget 1 that 1 ’pnces'lfaW' represented' ‘‘by 
vertical' ‘‘lines 1 ; cir "ilong a'sikD Y/ and' !l quiih titles" liy iiorizonta’l’ 

iinefe* orValbn^'kifs OX ']' r ' ) &,Jfi «• <;; 'i .<» 

-i :'n';‘r‘?’U b, jU n ’afel • 01 tc'; <>. J 

^g8. ..The fql.lpwing.table . gjves jthe {T co^t r pe^ ..passenger and, .. 

the number of passengers that, are likely, to be carried, by a.,, 

•with. ..tWfwr.r '.-Sti .i.-e-, ,s. w 

certain, .railway company ^ between .. p.he;.. stations^-A p and ,15, .gt ( , „ 

differenyate^y- ; .g : Wl aV ski Hrdfed';’'* -V V omd>- m 

•<,. .Rate v ,,. ...... .Number of. passengers ..cost, per, passenger g 

. "Rs’4 fr ■ 1>00 V " ^.-Rs.,3 ho,::- 

■ ; . >> 3/- 3,500 .. iV; .... ....... •r ! .jj-.-2/,4: : ’ 

,,2 /- 6)090 - j; ‘ 

„ 1/-; . 10,000 ^ )„,,-/i-2 _ 

What rate would the railway ' company, gb/irge, for carrying - 

passengers from A to B ? 
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35 How would V6n make payments or ^looney m the 
}o1 low mg ca«ps — H « ■n x jr i ) f 

I®) You have to pay Rs r ^l0QO as shipping fare to 
Thomas Cook aod Boost Bombay , 

(d) You have _to _send Rs 1000 to your brother at 
Calcutta , i* >jj 


(c) Yod have to -send Rs 10 005 t» a rtfartvari living 
at Indore t u 1 n i r i c n r 


Id) You have to par £ 1 ,000 'to 4 London bookseller 
lfl for boMc(r r pufchasbtl from bfm Ifof 'the College 
:o I library 1 ? ' v ’« ' \ h i ( \ 

{{<*) by cheque on my^Bank , !j rt ' ! 

(&} 'draft or teJegnspiHO remittance , 
fc) „^^Hundi purchased froM AkBank* or Sahufear 
df ' 0 r with atTnddre ^ 3 3 ' r 


{d) , Banker s Draft ^B\ll of Exchange obtainable 
11 11 1 from an Exchange Ban'- ) \ ' 

*36 ' 3 Descri/ie m 1 derail any email qr'Wge eoale industry 
that j'oo'raay have visited 3 * { ^ 

, { T|4 „ Aligarh Lock Industry! (Q „ }l 

f y Htftofy — Stayte^. in jl{150, as i.Aitesult of the stimulus 
gireri) by the Postal Workshop * (dorr the Government of India 
PfPS -0 Being centrally situated, Aligarh could also attract 
labour on easy terms, and could purchase raw material (And 
sell off t) e finished products) through Delhi which is an unpor 
taut distributing centjp pnd. eOjtiear Aligarh v j 

This gradually led to specialization of .labour and capital 
and established a- good-wjllf m the different e parts of the 
country t i « t i” lili'i i i *** , 

, ft The industry had a fillip during ahe Great 'European 
VVur Tt|eij there was a slump Bub Again, ash. result of the 
present war the industry has rraads/ a splepdtd progress, and 
at present the manufacture, locks is t being undertaken in 
almost every street of Aligarh v ,Morej than 5 000 workers 
ire employed in the different processes , ,,and the daily average 
» ntput may be estimated at 30 000, to 40^000 {} locks j worth 
AbonV Ra ’S m lo 10,(^0<| V ^foatjoY the ^oeks^are^bisel or} 
fh£ fefa*r bevtce dome locks have } i>ee^ pitepted ? t^ h 
Processes of Manufacture —Roughly speaking ^here 
ari* 1 ! dtAges in the making lo^ks (i) Dia/mr. or^ihe meltipg 
of the metal in order to maulc!* the required patterns —Gher, 



( 


P fl ttas l H«irka 1 *Leven»,'Bhogh uVV ^ are prepared 
ont of teak-wood and then pres^ gand fi , led inLo -Sandras” 
then the 'melted metal is po m oto tbese .‘Saneha*”, and 
the required moulds are cast aufo. cally Qn cool ; ng . (ii) RUaii 
or the cleaning of the various par >f a lock and adjusting 
them into a complete lock, (ill, Polh, rubbing the lock against 
a rough { surface till it becomes pe^ ;?m ooth knd shining, 
and nickel-plating or galvanizing, as, ‘ cafce ma y b e. 

> , Raw Materials-. — Old brass nt<j s are obtained from 
'Ahmedabad, Bombay, Rewari and Ja, br i p Iron sheets are 
obtained from the Tatas. But the sup Q f materials Is 

not of the right type 1 

Labour :— About 5,000 labourers \ working. This 
includes about 1,000 children^ Working 0 Qjiti O ns (housing, 
light, ventilation, hours of work, holidays^} n , e not quite 
satisfa dory. Monthly wages of “Mistris’’ a . 

in Dhainii R~. 30 to 40 

Ritaii „ 80 to 100 * - 

,, Bolish ,, 50 to‘C0 ’’’’ 

others ' „ 20 to' 25 1 < - ’• * 

Capital- — About Rs. 2 lakhs invested in tq s ’and machi- 
nery. About Rs. 50,000 are spent on raw mater}.,, etc', everv 
month. Finance comes mostly from the propidtoi themselves ; 
sometimes small workers take the help of monry W rder^, and 
big workers from the Banks. " * \ ' 

- * t 

The amount invested by individual firms ranp^ between 
Rs. 200/- and Rs. 2000/—. Machinery is got from Tni<- or from 
Birmingham. Ordinary tools are locally ptoduced am jepaired. 
Since the value of a lock r depends on its being diffeent from 
other locks, the use of machinery is generally avoided except 
for plate-outting and polishing purposes 

Organisation-— There aie several types of producers ( i ) 
cottage industrialists, worKing with family labour and pt educing 
locks for sale td firms of commission agents, dealer\ and 
Beoparis at their own place, or sometimes also to shop-keepers 
in the town. These are generally indebted to ICarkhanedars 
on whom they mostly depend for the supply of raw materials 
and the marketing of the fini-dred goods, (ii) Manufacturers: 
These are either individual entrepreneurs or partnership 
firms, working independently on their own account and 
at their risk, obtaining raw materials, engaging labour 
in their workshops and selling their goods directly, 
(iii) Dealers or firms of commission agents— giving materials 



